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Orienting your entire 
business to the customer 
.. NIAA conference report 


e Weighing the success of new 
product ideas 


e How to put the marketing show 
on the road 


e Where the adman fits into indus- 
trial marketing 


e The agency's role in industrial 
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Do multipage 
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Yes. Multipage advertisements in a business magazine not only 
receive higher readership than single pages, but their use is in- 
creasing, according to two recently completed McGraw-Hill Re- 
search Department studies. 

One study shows both visibility and readership per page in- 
creased with the number of pages used. One page advertisements 
averaged 30% visibility and 7° readership, while four-page 
advertisements averaged 46°, and 13°, per page. 

The other study reveals that the use of multipage units has 
increased 121° from 1950 to 1955. The space these units repre- 
sent increased 145%. For more complete facts on these studies, 
ask your McGraw-Hill man for Data Sheets #3102 and #3108.1. 

Studies such as these are a continuing program at McGraw-Hill 

. all designed to provide a better understanding of how good 


advertising in good business magazines can help create more sales. 


MeGraw-Hill Publications 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





LET’S EXAMINE THOMAS REGISTER 


FULLY PAID CIRCULATION 


22,913 =PAID Current ABC 1956 Edition. 


8,214 = PAID ABC 1955 Edition. Subscribers not purchasing 1956 Edition 
but who purchased in 1955 and use this year old Edition of 
T.R. habitually, nevertheless. (Tota/ 1955 ABC 22,728) 


3,264 =PAID ABC 1954 Edition. Subscribers who did not purchase 1955 
or 1956 Edition but who purchased in 1954 and usually 
purchase every third year. This group uses T.R. habitually 
34,391 and tell us they do. (Total 1954 ABC 22,025) 


1,061 Copies repurchased from yearly subscribers when Edition is year 
old and resold at $13.50 to companies who do a smaller 
volume of purchasing. 
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35,452-PAID COPIES 


This is the circulation we mention from time to time in print 
and otherwise. We believe it is a fair evaluation . . . it is 
verified, non-duplicated, accurate and constitutes a valuable 
unmatched “Buyership” contact with the major part of the 
total Industrial Purchasing Power of the United States. 

















In computing our current Paid Circulation we have omitted entirely the circulation we deliver FREE 
of cost to American Embassies, Legations, Consulates and U. S. Information Agency Centers. For com- 
panies who desire export business this circulation is of inestimable value. Reports from the diplomatic 
offices show daily references to the copies of Thomas Register. Such copies have been distributed for 
over 40 years at the request of the State Department and are an accepted showing of American 
Industry to the world. 


372 copies of the current edition were shipped without charge to these offices. 


One of the reasons for use by many concerns of older editions of T.R. has been the accuracy 
and encyclopedic completeness of each edition. Every year and for each edition listings are 
and have been checked with the individual industrial manufacturer represented. This has been 
a continuous practice of Thomas Register editors for over 40 years and in order to accomplish 
this tremendous feat, over 1,000,000 type line product listings are set each year. 


To the skeptic who may question the fact that year old or older copies of Thomas Register are in daily use, we have hundreds 
of unsolicited letters from year old subscribers stating their intention to subscribe for the next edition, and reiterate their 
intention to continue the use of their present edition for purchasing information, exclusively. 


We will be glad to show these letters to anyone who might desire to see them. 
Subscriptions to Thomas Register are solicited and accepted only from exclusive T.R. invitation lists of rated com- 
panies who show evidence of volume purchasing by such executives as Purchasing, Administrative, Engineering, 
Production, Research, Design, Plant Operation, etc. Others requesting a current edition of T.R. are referred to year 
old purchase or other source for their information. Note: In 1956 over 300 orders were received and refused from 
companies who did not meet the rigid T.R. subscription standards. 
When we try to buy back year old copies a vast number of our subscribers write to us stating 


that they use the older copies in other plant departments or divisions. The quantity thus used 
can not be accurately determined but a very conservative figure we believe would be 20,000. 


... thus our conservative claim of over 50,000 copies in daily use by American Industry! 


PRODUCT |i). THOMAS REGISTER 


t 461 EIGHTH AVENUE 


HEADQUARTERS) nye vt vores NEW YORK 
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We have devised a simple, efficient 
check on reader-reaction to both regu- 
lar and feature editorial material. We 
call it our CONTINUOUS READER 
SURVEY. It provides us with a first- 
hand yardstick on the type of editorial 
material most wanted and needed by 
our readers ... as stated by their own 
comments! 


It also furnishes us with a factual, 
pin-pointed verification of PIT AND 
QUARRY’s “in depth” penetration 
among the industry leaders who buy 
and specify. Our CONTINUOUS 
READER SURVEY carries with 
it the formula for keeping readers 


the case of the readers who give us “a piece of their mind” 


satisfied. But important, too, is the 
fact that it works just as well for 
advertisers. 


Why not get the full story, today — 
from your PIT AND QUARRY repre- 
sentative. 





Thanks for the opportunity to express my opinion. These are the sections 
in PIT AND QUARRY | find the most important to me. 


1ZPlant Articles We Produce: 

Technical Articles Sand & Gravel 6 Ready Mix 
/__ News of the industry Crushed Stone _... Concrete 

Legal Decisions __.. Cement 
2 Non Machiniry _. Lime 

Advertisements _.. Gypsum _. 
__. Trade Notes Title 
____ Washington News Letter Chief Duties 
The address below is correct and complete except os noted. 


FISHER PBES 9A 
“ LENA eO Tt KD-STONE CO 


: 


PRTACH BEFORE mal. 

















Reproduction of a typical Continuous Reader Survey card. 
PIT and QUARRY "a-ner 
431 Seth Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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STRIAL MARKETING 





shop talk... 


= This has been a hectic month in 
the IM editorial shop. First of all, 
there was the big NIAA conference 
in New York which we are covering 
in depth in this issue. 

The conference was outstanding 
and we wish it were possible to pre- 
sent detailed reports on every part 
of the program. This, however, 
would take several issues of IM, so 
we have carefully selected material 
which we feel has the greatest long- 
range value for our readers. 

Even so, we were unable to work 
in all of the reports we prepared. As 
a result, publication of some of the 
material — including an especially 
interesting report on applications 
being made of IARI research studies 
— has had to be delayed until the 
August IM. 

We have also chosen this issue to 
introduce some experimental format 
changes — part of IM’s continuing 
program to keep pace with the fast- 
moving world of communications. 

You’ve probably already noticed 
the first change — our new cover 
design. It has been developed to give 
us more flexibility in cover treat- 
ments. No longer will we be tied to 
an inflexible 534x714” rectangle to 
showcase our editorial wares. 

The most important experiment, 
however, is “inside the book.” On 
the opening page of many of the 
feature articles, you will find a 
block of type labeled, “30-second 
summary.” In future issues, you will 
find such summaries accompanying 
all feature articles. 

This new feature is designed to 
aid readers in pre-selecting articles 
which are of greatest interest to 
them. Each of the summaries will 
contain a capsule description of the 
article — just enough information to 
help you decide before reading the 
complete article if it is of special 
interest, or whether you would 
rather “save your time” to devote to 
other articles which may be of 
greater value to you. 


We feel that this technique may 
be the answer to the often-heard 
complaint, “I just don’t have time to 
read all of the things in IM that I 
should.” We'll be interested in your 
comments on this innovation. 

For those who decry the use of 
many different typefaces, we would 
like to explain the handling of these 
summaries in this issue. Because we 
believe there is no “laboratory” like 
the actual pages of a magazine to 
determine the best typographic 
treatment, you will find the sum- 
maries treated in six different type- 
faces. We originally started with 
over 25 type possibilities available 
to us, and from them selected six 
for in-print experimentation — 
Remington Typewriter, Bodoni Bold 
Italic, Futura Medium and Bold 
Condensed, Cairo, and Century Ex- 
panded Italic. 

We plan to conduct a_ special 
reader survey to determine which of 
these treatments best serves its pur- 
pose (and also, of course, to find 
out if the summaries themselves 
meet with reader approval.) 


= Next month in IM .. . Audio- 
visual aids will receive special at- 
tention in the August IM. A series 
of important articles will cover all 
major types of presentation aids. 
Highlighting the section will be a 
comprehensive review of the differ- 
ent audio-visual techniques used by 
industrial marketers and suggestions 
on appropriate applications for each 
of them. 

Other important features will in- 
clude two interesting case histories 
— how Comptometer Corp. rebuilt 
an effective sales organization and 
how Armco Steel Corp. applied an 
integrated marketing approach to 
the introduction of a new product. 


The Edilor0 


Complete table of contents... pages 4&5 





TABLE OF 


37 


levelopment and introduction now 
NIAA confer 
tant lays J blueprint 
1 marketing. 


Dr. C. Wilson Randle 


How to insure future sales . . with comic books ......... 


Ingersoll-Rand finds teen-agers are an industrial market. 


How to build enthusiasm at your sales meetings .......... 


salesmen suddenly become ill when a sales meeting is an 
this is for you. If those who show up, fall asleep or sneak 
u've anything to do with sales meet 

Fred E. Lesner 


How to use the light touch for better industrial publicity ... . 


FIRST STEP alae ag 
in SELLING mpany more publicity. Bill DeGrace 


the $600 million Public Passenger 


Transportation Industry . . . How to get the marketing show on the road ............. 


thority on company organization tells what it takes to set up 


EVERY MONTH an ctive marketing organization and what kind of man is needed 


Saving Sevalt owe Trans to run it. An NIAA conference report. Dr. Henry Bund 
D How te se remit Pore 


TATION } == 


A MEICHCOCK PUBLICATION —  Amarien’s Moet Aering Mite 


The Mogerine of Public Passenger Trensportotion Te Reshrilte Gor teow Gores 
ma 1K tow Ae cantar» Are industrial admen fencing themselves in? ............ 
— =f 8S SS SO ee ee ew ee ee ee eee 
Here’s a_ challer sonference speaker. 
The one and only publication exclusively M. E. Ziegenhagen 
serving the multi-million dollar Public Pass- 
enger Transportation Industry, MASS TRANS- 
PORTATION is your prime sales wedge into 
this growing market. It offers “in depth” 
coverage of city bus lines, rail, rapid transit 
lines, intercity bus lines, charter bus and In this NIAA conference report, three experts hand] 
sightseeing bus companies, airport limousine 
fleet operators, etc. Controlled circulation, 
BPA audited, to over 12,000 top-flight buy- 
ing influences, including BONUS coverage of 
more than 1,600 leading school bus opera- 
tors. If you plan to sell this vast market, 
MASS TRANSPORTATION is the one and a 1 eee siniant* stataiie ae a ae Pare 
. . : This NIAA nference rey reveals the agency’: mparatively 
only medium that will do it for you. Write or 


call for your DATA FILE. . and suggests some changes. 


Ralph Van Hoorn 








a * Industrial ad budgets top $1 billion .... 


TRANSPORTATION FANE Re a iy 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS Here are three checklists for industrial marketers ........ 


SINCE 1898 - a ; t 
How to deal with agencies, how to organize a marketing department 


na 


THE PIONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION and where to find marketing information. 
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How to get distributors to follow through on sales leads ... 


IM’s “barnstorming with brainstorming” panelists tackle a tough prok 


lem and come up with more than 200 ideas. Here are 50 of them. 


These ad campaigns did their job . . Do yours? ..... 


Here are complete stories on the ten Putman award 
dustrial advertising campaigns that attained their 
proved it to top management. 


Look what’s happened to SIC ..........2.cc cece eevee 


For the past four years top industry leaders have been revising the 
government's Standard Industrial Classification system. Here’s the first 


full report on the results. Stanley E. Cohen 


Why U.S.I. Chemical ads pull 500 inquiries a month ...... 


Retail showroom tactics pay off for heavy equipment maker . 


How the Fletcher Works got out of the red and into the black in one 


year. 


Are you making the MOST of your new product promotion? 


Here's a 26-point checklist to make sure. Jay Steiner 


How Stran-Steel ‘tailors’ its ads to fit five markets ....... 


Specialization pays off. John B. Clark 


Editorial index . . January through June, 1957 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising volume in business Industrial shows 


papers 
Letters to the editor 


Company communications Si hdint eats 
Copy chasers 7S oy 
Editorially speaking Problems in industrial marketing 
For the record Sales promotion ideas 

Advertiser changes i Top management forum 

Agency changes ] Trends 

Media changes ] Washington report 


IM reprints available Which ad attracted more readers 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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FIRST STEP 
in SELLING 


the *400 million 
SCHOOL BUS MARKET... 


SCHOOL g EVERY OTHER MONTH 


Tone 


The one and only publication exclusively 
serving the nation’s fast-growing, young and 
vigorous school bus market. This multi-million 
dollar industry is headed for even bigger 
things . . . more new bus purchases, bigger 
volume of operating and maintenance sup- 
plies. SCHOOL BUS TRENDS gives you pin- 
pointed, guaranteed, personalized circula- 
tion to over 23,000 top buying influences 
among state and county officials, school 
boards, contract haulers, parochial school 
boards and chassis builders. Accepted as 
the authority by the field, SCHOOL BUS 
TRENDS offers the only coverage of school 
bus prospects . . . efficiently and effectively. 
Write or call for your DATA FILE. 


SCHOOL BUS 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 


THE PIONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 














8 WAYS 


TO CHECK 
READERSHIP 











How can you be sure that a business magazine is being read? At Electric 
Light and Power we have eight ways of checking readership. All of 
them are not working at the same time but some of them are working 
all of the time. Through these methods we keep our fingers on the reader- 
ship pulse constantly. 











i. LETTERS FROM READERS 


Every magazine gets letters from readers. But there is a big difference 
in who sends them and what subjects they cover. Top men in the electric 
power industry, presidents, vice presidents, key executives, write to Electric 
Light and Power about many subjects covered in the magazine. Their 
letters prove they read EL&P. Their letters tell us what they want and 
help us in keeping editorial material live, fresh and timely. 














2. PERSONAL CONTACT WITH READERS 


In this readership check, we are lucky. Many of the electric power indus- 

. try’s leaders are men who came up through the ranks. Since Electric Light 
BOG) Qe tel ones and Power has been serving the industry since 1922, these men have been 
AMERICA! reading the magazine for years. Many of them are on a first-name basis 
with our editors. When they speak, they tell us, without intending to, how 
they are reading the magazine. We listen and learn. 













3. REQUESTS FOR REPRINTS 


Nothing unusual about reprints? We believe there is. For example, take 
the reprints we supply from the Management Practices issue. These are 
used within power company organizations for training executive talent. 
Evidence that Electric Light and Power is doing what it is supposed to do 
— help the industry. And we can’t imagine any power company executive 
ordering reprints without first reading the article. 
















Cette <i Sem eee eens one nengemt of st 






4. EDITORIAL ARTICLES FROM CONTRIBUTORS 


Would you waste your time writing articles for a magazine unless you 
believed it had readers? 


The key men and leaders of the electric power industry are regular con- 
tributors to Electric Light and Power’s editorial pages. They know better 
than anybody else to whom they are writing. They are sitting right where 
they can see who is reading the magazine. More than anybody else, these 
men have made Electric Light and Power the medium through which the 
industry exchanges ideas and information on mutual problems. 
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5. BUSINESS SURVEYS ii | | | 
If you really want to know how much readers think of you, ask them to 8 | 
send you detail information about their business — information that - anne 
takes time and effort to dig out. Year after year we have asked power 
companies to supply information for our annual appliance survey which 
appears in the July issue. Supplying the information isn’t a task that can 
be done in a few minutes. It takes time. Response to our requests have 


been almost 100% every year. 











TWENTY -SEVERTH ANNUAL 


Major Applian(te nee: 


We believe the response we get to requests is indicative of our readers 
appreciation of the magazine — an appreciation they couldn’t have 
unless they read it. 


6. READER RESPONSE TO REQUESTS 


What magazine hasn’t asked readers for their opinions about a given 
issue? The idea is as original as snow. But don’t sell it short. We use it 
for two reasons — both important to you and us. 


Letters of this type are an automatic check on circulation. Post office 
returns will show up any weakness. Dead names are not live readers. 


Second, regardless of what readers say in their letters, the important fact 
is that they wrote at all. Don’t forget, they are not obligated to write. 
When they write, they are expressing confidence, loyalty and friendship 
toward the magazine and its editors. 


7. EASTMAN EDITORIAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


We think our own reader checks are pretty good. But just so we don’t get 
smug about it, we employ the Eastman Editorial Research Service as an 
impartial control on ourselves. This is a critical and advisory service 
to publishers only for the sole purpose of developing and maintaining 
better readership. 


Eastman reports are critical, unbiased and true. We are glad to have this 
service exclusively in the field we serve. It keeps us on our toes. 


8. STARCH STUDIES 


EL&P is the only magazine serving the electric power industry that gives 
its advertisers the benefit of Starch Studies. 





Starch Studies combined with our checks on editorial readership provide 
valuable information about what readers are doing from cover to cover, 
page by page. And what we continue to learn proves the high reader 
acceptance enjoyed by Electric Light and Power. 


You can easily see for yourself why the readership of EL&P is high. Just 
pick up a copy of the magazine. Put yourself in the place of an industry 
key man looking for information — for help — for ideas. Note how EL&P 
serves you. Note how the editorial content covers the many different 
phases of industry operations. And then remember, it’s editorial leader- 
ship like this that creates sales action for advertisers. The Haywood 
Publishing Company, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER = ig [/2/ 


The Only Magazine Serving The Electric Power Industry EXCLUSIVELY! 


SALES OFFICES: 

Chicago 2, Iil., New York 22, N. Y., Cleveland 15, Ohio, West Coast: 

6 N. Michigan Ave., 130 East 56th St., 1836 Euclid Ave., McDonald-Thompson, 
CEntral 6-3690, PLaza 1-1863, PRospect 1-0505, San Francisco, 

Walter J. Stevens, W. A. Clabault, Orrin A. Eames Los Angeles, Seattle, 
G. E. Williams, Clark Daly Denver, Tulsa, 

R. A. Lincicome Houston 











Because we know him well 


you can sell him better... 


Who is he? He’s the man who reads I&EC. 


He buys for the original plant, equipment, and materials market 


in the Chemical Process Industries. 


We know him well. 


70% of the men who read I&EC work in Design, 
Development, and Research . . . the major chemical 
sales market, where original specifications for equip- 
ment and materials are written. 

Topics in I&EC of greatest help and interest to the 
I&EC reader: product and process development (78%); 
industry news (53%); engineering, design and equip- 
ment (42%). 

The I&EC reader spends an average of 1 hour and 
28 minutes with each issue. 20 minutes of that time is 
devoted to advertising. 84% of I&EC readers save all 
or part of each issue. The average I&EC reader saves 
his copies of I&EC for more than 4 years. Think how 
this extends advertising value! 


@ /ind istrial Marketing 


These figures come from a recent survey of I&EC 
readers conducted by National Analysts, Inc. “The Man 
Who Reads I&EC”, a booklet summarizing the results of 
this 500-page, 2-volume study, is available on request. 


oO o 


Keeping in close touch with our readers is an im- 
portant part of our operation. That’s why Eastman 
Research Organization, Inc., a nationally known firm 
specializing in editorial analysis, has been engaged to 
make continuing studies of I&EC editorial during 1957. 
And that’s why John T. Fosdick Associates is conduct- 
ing performance studies of advertisements in 6 issues 
of I&EC during 1957. 

One fact holds true for editor and advertiser alike: 
because we know him well, you can sell him better. 








INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


— the only magazine specializing in serving 


the original plant, equipment and materials 


market of the Chemical Process Industries. 


AN AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATION 
advertising management 

REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22. N. Y. 





Coming in August 1957 


Astro 


A new American Rocket Society publication 


serving the $2 billion guided missile and rocket industry 


The rapid growth of the guided missile 
: Dal and rocket industry has created the 
: Astronautics need for a new magazine providing broad 
' technical coverage of guided missiles, 
A PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN ROCKET SOCIETY 


AUGUST 1957 


rockets and space flight. The 

American Rocket Society, 27-year-old 
leader in the development of this industry, 
is expanding its publications program 

to satisfy the need. Beginning in August 
the Society will publish ASTRONAUTICS 
monthly as a companion magazine to its 
long established journal of research 


and development, JET PROPULSION. 


Publisher's guaranteed circulation: 12,000. 


SPECIAL FEATURES Birth of the Spece Age Theodore von Karmon  - 
High Altitude Sounding Rockets... Kurt R. Stabling 
Action Needed Now on Space Law .... Andrew G. Neley 





nautics 


THE MARKET In 6 short years the guided missile and rocket field has grown from a $21 
million research effort to a $2 billion industry. This is a market no 
advertiser can overlook. The growth potential of the astronautics market — 
missiles, ballistic rockets, research rockets, satellites, space vehicles — 
is unlimited. This industry is demanding instruments, plastics, metals, 
chemicals, electronic components, and support equipment at a faster rate than 
any other — and is constantly calling for new products. 


EDITORIAL SCOPE ASTRONAUTICS will offer authoritative, accurate technical coverage of 
the guided missile and rocket industry. It will be written by the engineers, 
scientists and technical managers who are authorities in liquid and solid 
rockets, nuclear propulsion, guidance, high speed instrumentation, weapons 
system management, missile logistics, test area operations, fuels research, 
high temperature materials, human factors engineering, and space vehicle 
navigation. A large editorial staff, supplemented by regional and foreign 
correspondents, will report on technological advances, industry progress, 


news and personalities in the field. 


THE AUDIENCE ASTRONAUTICS will be read by the scientists, engineers and military leaders 
who have key responsibility for research, design, development, production 
and utilization in the most complex and challenging field in the U. S. economy. 
These are the men who establish missile requirements and make the decisions. 
ASTRONAUTICS editorial content will be tailored to meet the "need to know" 


requirements of this group — the men you must sell to sell your products. 
For complete information about ASTRONAUTICS and its market contact: 


American Rocket Society 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-6845 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


NEW YORK: D. C. Emery and Associates, 155 E. 42nd St., MUrray Hill 4-7232 

NEW ENGLAND: Harold Short, Holt Road, Andover, Mass., Andover 2212 

CLEVELAND: Rodney W. Cramer, 852 Leader Bldg., MAin !-9357 

DETROIT: R. F. Pickrell & Associates, 318 Stephenson Bldg., TRinity 1-0790 
CHICAGO: Jim Summers & Associates, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Suite 556, SUperior 7-1641 
LOS ANGELES: J. C. Galloway & Co., 6535 Wilshire Blvd., OLive 3-3223 
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Announcing—a two-phase program of development 
pacing the fabulous food industries 


iCoveye aan 
processing 


rood business 


MANUFACTURERS AND PACKERS 


Food Processing, Food Business ... these 2 specialized 
magazines give effective coverage of “hoth” sides of 
the gigantic food and grocery industries. It takes two... 


... for the food industries are as diversified as growing- 
processing-packaging (for safe delivery) are different from 
packaging (for sale) —selling-advertising-distributing. 


Foop Processinc gives highly-specialized editorial service 
to the highly-specialized Top Executives responsible for 
growing-processing-packaging (for safe delivery) and to 


their close associates. 


Foop Business gives highly-specialized editorial service 
to the highly-specialized Top Executives responsible for 
the SALES SIDE of our gigantic food and grocery 
industries—to aid them and their close associates with 
their unique problems of administration-packaging-sell- 


ing-advertising-distributing. 


“Jack-of-all-Trades” is “Master-of-None” 


Never did this truism apply more accurately than in 


the area of magazines serving what is loosely called 
“the food field.” 


For “the food field” is complication itself... including 
not only the manufacturers-processors-packers, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of companies and institutions carrying 
on the commercial operations of final distribution of food 
and grocery products...the preparation and serving 
of food to ultimate consumers... wholesalers, super- 
markets, small groceries, restaurants, hotels, hospitals, 


school cafeterias, clubs, etc. 


Obviously no one magazine could possibly serve the 
complex, diversified “food field.” 


Nor can one magazine serve both sides of the food and 
grocery industries themselves. . . forgetting the commer- 
cial side of “the food field.” It takes two highly-specialized 
magazines to give specialized editorial service, specialized 
circulation coverage ...and effective advertising. 


Thus, FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD BUSINESS deliver values 
never before known in advertising to the food industries 
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fuer 60,000 Circulation 


. keeping pace with the dramatic changes 
and spectacular growth of the GIANT FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Dramatic Changes? Spectacular Growth? Take a look... 


U. S. population, from 132,000,000 in 1940 has jumped 
to 168,000,000 today—is growing at the rate of 2,800,000 


every year . . . anew, bustling city comparable to Detroit 


—every 12 months! 


Home food preparation has shifted to food processing 


plants...‘‘maid service in packages” skyrockets $$$ values. 


Food Processing’s 


two-phase program of development— 


Circulation increases to— 


35,000 circulation as of July ’57 issue 
and 
39,000 circulation as of January ’58 issue. 


New Advertising Rates: 


Effective July "57 
. $635 per page. . 


Effective Jan. '58 


12 pages . . - $695 per page 


650 per page . . . 710 per page 


665 per page... 


9 pages... 


6 pages... 725 per page 


3 pages... ZOO perpage.. 760 per page 


No more “‘counter men” at point of purchase. . . “self 
service”’ has revolutionized all marketing, merchandising 


and selling. 


More and better technical processing men . . . more and 


better marketing-sales executives . . . on both sides of the 


FABULOUS FOOD INDUSTRIES. 


Food Business’ 


two-phase program of development— 


Circulation increases to— 


18,000 circulation as of July ’57 issue 
and 
21,000 circulation as of January °58 issue. 


New Advertising Rates: 


Effective July '57 Effective Jan. '58 


12 pages . . . $460 per page . . . $500 per page 


9 pages... 470 perpage... 510 per page 


480 per page . . . 520 per page 


500 per page . . . 


6 pages... 


3 pages... 540 per page 


Ee : ie 
| May we give you more facts of the dramatic growth of the fabulous food industries? — 
__ Or of the service FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD BUSINESS give “both aie 


Your request will Be weeicomed. 


— 





Putman Publishing Company 

Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 
New York / Cleveland / Detroit / Pittsburgh / St. Louis 

Western Representative: Bob Wettstein —Los Angeles / San Francisco / Portland 


Publishers of: Food Processing/Food Business /Chemical Processing/Industry Power 
“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” 


NB PRS ° 
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POWER!s September Issue will appraise “The Power Field Today and Tomorrow.” 


How big will the power & plant service market be in 1970? Conserva- 
tive estimates call for more than triple the number of kw’s to energize 
factories that supply the products needed by a fantastically growing 
America. The World of Tomorrow will make exceedingly heavy demands 
on the power-services. All segments of our basic energy network will be 
affected . . . steam generation, mechanical power, electrical systems, 
fluid handling equipment, heat exchange equipment, instrumentation & 
controls and maintenace equipment. Surveys of these basic services will 
be featured in ‘‘The Power Field Today and Tomorrow’ in the big Sep- 
tember issue of POWER commemorating 75 years of editorial service to 


progress. 


This and other dramatic appraisals of the power-field will add up to 
the ‘Diamond Jubilee’’ issue — the most exhaustive report on the power 


& plant services to date . . . covering past, present and future. 


Manufacturers have begun to reserve spacejin the issue — their power- 
field product progress stories are being tied in with Special Sections to 
take advantage of the intensive readership among 47,000 power & 


plant service engineers in over 25,000 plants. 


Make sure your products get the proper promotion in an issue which 


will be read and referred to for many years to come. 


/ 


TO MOVE A PRODUCT PuT Power BEHIND IT 





@® McGraw-Hill 


Found: Prize Subscriber 


‘‘An incident in a field salesman's day’’ 


He could be an up-and-coming executive in any one of the 
industries Miller Freeman Publications serve. But the im- 
portant thing is that he was sold by personal contact in the 
field. 


Approximately 35% of Miller Freeman’s paid circulation 
is made up of field-sold subscriptions—because experience 
has shown that direct mail effort alone can never produce a 


complete audience of responsive readers. Miller Freeman 
maintains its own national field sales organization .. . 
staffs it with informed, personable representatives who 
locate, identify, qualify and sell hard-to-find key men in 
industry who comprise a substantial market for the adver- 


tiser’s goods, and a receptive audience for his message. 


Constructively serving industry since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


Executive Office: 500 Howard Street ° 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - 


MINING 


—— aE : 
for helpful 
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California 
+ VANCOUVER, B. C. 


San Francisco 5 


PORTLAND, ORE. LOS ANGELES - ATLANTA 


Pacific Laundry & & 
Cleaning Journal 
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and developing tomorrow $ new products 


in the Original E 


quipment Market. 





Effective 
September 9, 1957 


Product 
—Haloiial-1-Jalale 


ou + ae McGraw-Hill raatolahdsih’a 
Magazine of Design Engineer- 
ing and Product Development 
will be published on a weekly 
lo}. ti) Sn CoM a ole] a at- Vale Malan c lee 
pret all the up-to-the-minute 
advancements in the rapidly 
> aor tale tare] fields of product 


design engineering, research 


Vale Ma colau7-(geMmoll-lalslislem 


: ig development of new and improved products for industrial, 


military and mass consumption is the number one business interest 
facing every progressive company today. This vital business interest cuts 
across all industries, functions and titles in the Original Equipment Market. 
Never before, then, has the time been so right for a technical weekly 
magazine of broad scope and far-reaching influence. Packed into its 
pages will be the whole new world of exciting developments in design, 


research and planning of new products. 
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The just-completed 10th annual ‘Study of Business Plans” 
prepared by the| McGraw-Hill Department of Economics 
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_ to the present $41 BILLION being spent annually by 
Original Equipment Manufacturers for parts, materials, 
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in today’s Original Equipment Market 


) bad es, @ 
COW .. . 26 issues, every other week 


.. will continue to provide the detailed technical data which is so vitally necessary for design 
ngineering progress. Make no mistake about it, design engineers need this type of editorial 
ervice more than ever before. These are the men who have the FINAL RESPONSIBILITY for 
he design and performance of all new and improved products...who make the FINAL 
JECISIONS relating to materials, parts, components and finishes. By expanding the editorial 
overage of technical advancements in all fields of design engineering, the DESIGN 
SSUES will help readers more effectively deal with the growing complexity of their basic 
ngineering problems. 


@ e 
pment FAition . . 26 issues, alternate weeks 


.. will introduce a brand new editorial service. R. & D. ISSUES will interpret the significance 
of technical advancements, trends and effects upon all facets of product development within the 
Jriginal Equipment Market. This broad-scope editorial approach will enable design engineers 
o better understand, and hence to co-operate more effectively with all other activities relating 
10 product development. And for the first time, all others who participate in the development 
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Product DeoignD 
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information... 
reference book. 





How you can use Product En 
your sales in this treme 


New, faster reading issues of PRODUCT ENGINEERING provide 
improved visibility for advertisers, and will attract greater reader 
interest. For the first time all the major interests of this reader group will ( 
be served by one recognized authoritative publication. All issues will be 
produced by one editorial staff which is now being increased by more | 
than 50 percent in terms of full-time editors. | 
You can choose the best editorial atmosphere in which to present 
your advertising message. Ask to see the pilot issue coming in July. 























duct development. And for the first time, all others who participate in the development 
w and improved products, regardless of industry, function or title... technical or 
chnical ... will have available in one easy to read magazine the wide variety of information 
ary for them to be informed about this major business interest. These R. & D. ISSUES 
tract thousands of new readers who influence design decisions . . . originate, suggest, revise 
yprove design ideas involving materials, components, parts and finishes that go into new 
proved products. 


Digest Qoaue . . . published mid-October 


srs another unduplicated editorial service to the design engineer. A full-time, separate 
al staff reads and evaluates material from more than 100 important sources of design 
ation... presents only the most significant developments in a concise, comprehensive 
ice book. Thumb-indexed into ten basic editorial-advertising sections. 


t Engineering to help increase 
2=mnendous growth market 


vide Take advantage of the substantial circulation bonus starting this 
der September. Advertising rates announced in September 1956, and 
will effective July 1957, remain unchanged. 

| be Schedule your advertising in the RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 


lore MENT ISSUES starting September 9, 1957...nine issues through 
December. Or, use the DESIGN ISSUES starting September 16, 1957 

sent ... eight issues through December. 

uly. 
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Ask your nearest 


Product Engineering representative 


for the complete story 


Your Product Engineering representative is prepared to give you 

detailed information about Market Growth and Future Expansion 

the dramatic “Arrival” of the Design and Product Development Function . . . 
all the information you need to evaluate this new, expanded publishing 


service in terms of your own sales effort. 


Every Sales and Advertising Executive responsible for selling MATERIALS, 
PARTS, COMPONENTS, or FINISHES to the Original Equipment Market 
will find Gtr early session with a Product Engineering Representative to be 


interesting, helpful, profitable. 


Product Engineering District Representatives 


ATLANTA 4, GA. 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 


Meyer H. (Mike) Miller, 1321 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 
M. A. (Bill) Williamson, Jr.,.350 Park Square Bidg. 


Anson Meanor, R. W. (Bob) Bruley, 520 N. Michigan Ave. 


A. F. (Tisch) Tischer, 1510 Hanna Bidg. 


Gordon L. Jones, 901 Vaughn Bidg., 1712 Commerce St. 


P. B. (Pete) Robinson, 856 Penobscot Bidg. 
H. L. (Bud) Keeler, 1125 W. Sixth St. 


P. G. (Phil) Weatherby, Byron (By) K. Adams, 500 Fifth Ave. 
D. G. (Dave) Jones, Architects’ Bldg., 17th and Samson St. 


Charles Leveroni, 1111 Oliver Bidg. 
William Woolston, 68 Post St. 


WAlnut 5778 
HUbbard 2-7160 
MOhawk 4-5800 
S$Uperior 1-7000 
Riverside 7-5117 
WOodward 2-1793 
MAdison 6-9351 
OXford 5-5959 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 
ATlantic 1-4705 
DOuglas 2-4600 


Product 


Me¢Graw-Hill Magazine of Design Engineering and Product Development 


Ag 


McGraw-Hill Building; New York 36, N. Y. 


| 








another example of 


ow Wittner Does It... 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12, 1957. 





| Advertising: Sells Rolls to Bakers 


To sell a machine, it is some- 
times necessary to reacquaint a 
prospect with a product he once 
knew. 

1 This is the marketing formula 
used successfully by the American 
Machine and Foundry Company to 
sell its new automatic, high-speed 
roll and bun-making equipment. 

When the company’s bakery di- 
yision placed this mechanism on 
the market—it makes 300 soft rolls 
a minute—sales climbed sharply. 
About two years ago, however, sales 
leveled off. Company officials began 
to seek the reasons. 

Alfred J. Fava, general manager 
of the bakery division, soon turned 
up the answer, he related yester- 
day at the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association meeting at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

“As we had captured a good por- 


bs tion of the market, made up of 


bakers already in the roll business, 
we reached the conclusion that if 
we wanted to sell more we had to 
get more bakers to go into the roll 
business.” 

Turning to a Bureau of Census 


d |report on the baking industry, Mr. 


Fava found that consumption of 
r | bread-type rolls had increased 59.6 
per cent from 1947 to 1954. The 
_ | Study also showed that bread con- 
sumption had remained at the 
same level during this period, and 
that profits from rolls exceeded 
those for bread by 51.3 per cent. 

Armed with these facts, the com- 
pany unwrapped a promotion cam- 
paign with the aid of its agency, 
Fred Wittner Advertising. The 
theme was “The High Profit Band- 
wagon.” 

Mr. Wittner said: “America is 
literally living on a bun.” He at- 
tributed this to the increase in leis- 
ure living and cooking outdoors, 
and noted that even Madison Ave- 
nue was Well populated with ham- 
_ |burger shops. 

The campaign included booklets, 


‘advertisements and direct mail. A 


“gimmick” was used in the direct 
. |mail, a “hamburger bun” of soap to 
“lather up” interest in the roll and 
bun business. One of these “buns” 
was mailed to every wholesale bak- 
er in the nation. 
Results came quickly. A. M. F. 


* | first raised its sales forecast 15 per 


. jcent. Mr. Fava now reports that 
“the figures for the first five 
months, ended in May, 1957, show 
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that we are 22 per cent above the 


increased sales forecast, or 37 per 


cent above the original forecast.” 

Mr. Fava expects business to get 
even better. He said consumption 
of hot dogs alone was expected to 
reach 10,100,000,000 this year. 

The company and the agency 
are planning a repeat performance 
of the successful campaign, “with 
some modifications,” for next year. 

In other developments at the 
convention, the association an- 
nounced the appointment of a ten- 
man “task force” to study the 
future course of the organization, 
avd vad as it pertains to mar- 

eting functions. 

Robert Myers, market develop- 
ment director of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has been named 
to head the group. The convention 
will end today, 
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To sell the product, the AMF Roll Center... 


AMF sells bakers the idea of greater profits 


from rolls and buns over bread... 


- . wl wee 
Roa 


\ shi * 
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THE ROLL AND BUN 
BANDWAGON! 


We will be glad to give you a 23-minute slide presentation of this suc- 
cessful AMF marketing program—integrating unique promotional 
techniques, publication advertising, direct mail, publicity and litera- 
ture. It was one of the hits of the N.I.A.A. convention. 


Fred Wittner Advertising 581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Member, American Association of Advertising Agencies Telephone PLaza 9-7120 
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Advertisers tell us that they get above average 
response from their copy in Textile Industries. 
Here are two specific reasons why TI pulls better 
for them—coverage and responsive readership. 


Tabulation below shows how Textile Industries’ 
sensible method of Planned & Directed Circulation 
gives you virtually 100% coverage of textile 
buying power. In terms of buying power, no other 
textile publication gives you comparable coverage 
of your customers and prospects. 


Excerpts to the right are from letters directed 
to Textile Industries. They come daily. Mill men 
read TI. TI is live . . . it stimulates reader 
response from both editorial and advertising pages. 
Mill men will respond to your advertising in TI. 


PROOF: 
Good editing produces 
responsive reading 


“Please give us the name and address of some 
concerns who make hooks for cutting off the 
lap of rollers on spinning frames. .. .” 

JOSEPH K..CLASGENS 
Pres. JaH Clasgens Co., New Richmond, Ohio 


“I am overseer of the waste control pro- 
gram... and would like for you to send me any 
available reprints on Waste Control Programs 
published in the TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. .. .” 

Ottis L. Koontz 
Woodside Mill, Simpsonville, S. C. 








make your own reader evaluation study 


SELL THE PLANT ENGINEER AND YOU'VE SOLD YOUR PRQDUCT 
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.--at our expense! 


discover for yourself, Plant Engineering’s 
record of readership superiority 


it’s easy — just follow these simple instructions: 


Select a list of your customers and prospects who are friendly enough to 
answer a questionnaire. 


ic Prepare a questionnaire that illustrates the front covers of the magazines 
you would consider in your selection of media. 


C In a direct question on YOUR OWN LETTERHEAD, ask these men in 

which one or two of the selected groups they would be most likely to see 

your advertising. Check with our representative BEFORE you make this 
study, then send us the bill when completed. 


Three years ago, PLANT ENGINEERING made this same bold offer. An 
impressive list of companies accepted. A complete summary of surveys made by 
these companies using their own customer lists is now available for your 
review. You may obtain your copy by asking your local PLANT ENGI- 
NEERING representative, or by writing to the address listed below. 


Ne Plant Engineering 


Plant Engineerin 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
308 East James St., Barrington, Ill., (Suburb of Chicago) 


Also publishers of Power Engineering 
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We know a man who'll be glad to carry you 


around to the other side of your desk... 


He’s your agency man, of course. Remember how he 
constantly emphasizes the importance of putting your- 
self on the buyer’s side of the desk? 


So suppose, now, that you are a buyer of an industrial 
product like yours... and you turned to a directory to 
find out about source manufacturers. Wouldn’t you want 
these four benefits in the purchasing directory you used? 


1. A one-volume, wholly-industrial directory 


A directory with a modern indexing system that 
lists all sources under the major name of the prod- 
uct—with thorough cross references 


A directory with 100% verified listings 


A directory that shows the size of each listed com- 
pany—rated realistically by number of employees 


Well, as an industrial buyer, you’d get all these advan- 
tages presently enjoyed by Conover-Mast Purchasing 
Directory users. 


Now ask your agency man to carry 
you back to your own side of your 
desk. Once again, be yourself—a 
seller to industry. After reading the 
_ various advantages that Conover- 
Mast PurcuasinGc Directory offers 
@ to a buyer, wouldn’t you consider 
these same advantages to be of value 

to you as an advertiser? 


And, in addition, as an advertiser selling to industry, 
wouldn’t you want these plus values: 


= To tap 85% of industry’s buying because of CMPD’s 
superior coverage of the industrial market? 


To cover all buying bases — plant and engineering 
executives ... and purchasing executives? 


To find out how Conover-Mast PurcHAsING DirECTORY 
can help you get valuable orders and inquiries, consult 
your advertising agency, or write or phone: 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 9-3250 
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to sell any product used in heating, piping, and air conditioning 


Besides their undisputed control of purchasing 
in this field, what do these KEY factors have 
in common? 


Collectively they are the reader-audience of 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning . . . and no 
other publication gets through to them like 
HP&AC. The fact that every copy is paid for 
gives the proof. 

But the largest and only fully paid (ABC) 
circulation in the field isn’t the only point in 
HP&AC’s favor. It also leads its nearest rival by 
over 2 to | in advertising volume, carries more 


editorial pages by far, has more advertisers, and 
is used on an exclusive basis by more advertisers. 


Conclusion: If you want truly ACTIVE and 
RESPONSIBLE help in getting through to your 
prospects, concentrate your advertising in 
HP&AC. It will meet face-to-face the engineers 
and contractors indicated above PLUS the field’s 
important wholesalers and the original equip- 
ment manufacturers who are large-scale buyers 
of accessory products required in factory-built 
assemblies. 


e o 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Air Conditioning Headquarters 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2 
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Silicone Materials in 
Appliance Design 










First of the “newer” high-temperature materials to come on the scene about a decade ago. 






the silicones made their primary design comsribution as dectrical insulation in motors, trans 


formers and other equipment required to operete amder severe ambient conditions. The use 







of silicones (resins, rubber, oils and greases} #m appliances is less well known, but ut ex 








ploits the same combination of properties, heeded by thermal stability over a wide tempera 
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Pressed and sintered iron powder 
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Finishing Systems for Aluminum 
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Although aluminum has a pleasing natural appearance in roll ‘ 


alloys have available the widest variety of surface finishes 





{ all the metals aluminum and 
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Start-Run Protection of 
Split-Phase Motors 
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How Electrical Manufacturing 


guides the engineering specifications for 
LIGHT-DUTY MACHINES 
AND APPLIANCES’ 


N THE TOUGH, competitive buyers’ mar- 

kets of light duty machines and appli- 
ances, successful product design is directly 
dependent on proper selection of materials 
and components. 


Month after month, editors of ELEcrri- 
CAL MANUFACTURING keep design engineers 
informed on the latest developments in this 
field. They select and interpret significant 
case histories... they report on advanced 
materials and components developed for spe- 
cific products—spreading this knowledge for 
adaptation in other areas of the field . . . they 
critically analyze-in-depth and impartially 
evaluate timely technical subjects of design 
importance. 


These editors are informed specialists . . 
authorities rich in the training and practical 
experience they must have to win the confi- 
dence of their engineer readers. The articles 
at left are typical of the exciting features that 


electrical 
Vlanufacturing 


draw intense readership from engineers at 
the forefront of industrial progress. 


A magazine that renders this kind of serv- 
ice to its readers, renders a powerful adver- 
tising service, too. 


*S.1.C. #348,358 and 362 


Light-duty machines and appliances fall 
primarily within three Group Numbers of the 
Standard Industrial Classifications — Heating 
Apparatus (#343); Service Industry and House- 
hold Machines (#358); and Electrical Appli- 
ances (#362). ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
is directed monthly to the key design engineer- 
ing personnel in all plants manufacturing these 
products, as well as to design engineers through- 
out the total field of electrically operated prod- 
ucts. Light-duty machines and appliances make 
up only one segment of the 86 industry groups 
served by ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING at 
the design engineering level. 


,.. the magazine of design engineering for the the total field of electrically operated products 





“_..fead by people whose progress and profits 


George W. Head, Advertising 
Manager of the National Cash 
Register Company, has been suc- 
cessfully associated with the busi- 
ness machine industry for over 
30 years. During most of that 
time, he has been responsible for 
advertising or sales promotion, or 
for activities closely related. At 
present he is responsible for both 
advertising and sales promotion. 
Recently we had the opportunity 
to discuss the use and importance 
of trade and industrial publica- 
tions with Mr. Head at his busy 
Dayton office. 


Q Just how long has National Cash 
Register Company been advertising? 


A Our company was organized over 
70 years ago and we’ve been advertising 
actively ever since. In fact our founder, 
John H. Patterson, has often been called 
the Father of Scientific Salesmanship, 
and his reputation as an astute and 
effective salesman is certainly based on 
his advertising sense and know-how. 
Mr. Patterson looked upon advertising 
as the right arm of selling and his in- 
stinct for advertising was so exceptional 
that today we still follow certain prac- 
tices which he laid down 


Q Can you give an example of how 
Mr. Patterson's thinking still influences 
your advertising? 


A In the early days, Mr. Patterson not 
only gave advertising his over-all per- 
sonal attention, but even wrote much of 
the copy as well. To test its effectiveness, 
he would frequently show the proof of 
an advertisement to a butcher whose 
smal] shop was near the factory. If the ad 
made sense to the butcher, Mr. Patterson 
believed it was safe to run. After all, the 
butcher represented a detached point o/ 
view, was the user of a cash register and 
a potential customer for a new one. You 
might term this an early—perhaps the 
first—practice of what we today call 
motivation research. 


Q And you still field-test your copy? 


A Yes indeed. We know how important 
it is to make our story factual, believable, 
and, above all, useful to the reader. 
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Q When did you first start using trade 
and industrial publications? 


A Very early. The first type of adver- 
tising we used was direct mail, but we 
have proofs of trade paper advertise- 
ments in our files that date back to the 
early 1890’s. I’m assuming, of course, 
that your definition of a trade or indus- 
trial paper agrees with ours; namely, a 
publication edited entirely for a par- 
ticular profession, industry or business 
—and designed to serve the people in 
that field who are looking for help and 
information rather than diversion. 


Q Yes, we agree on definition. Now 
tell me, if you will, Mr. Head, just how 
these publications fit into your over- 
all program. 


A In all, we use some 135 publications. 
Through them we maintain our reputa- 
tion for finest quality and workmanship 
and superior mechanical features. How- 
ever, our advertising in the trade and 
industrial press can be far more specific 
and factual. This is because it is directed 
to people we know are interested in 
what we have to say and because we know 
the sort of information the reader is 
looking for. After all, business papers 
are read by people whose progress and 
profits depend on an intimate knowledge 
of their field—techniques and systems 
employed by competition, the new de- 
velopments and methods that will help 
do a job more efficiently. The trade and 
industrial paper audience reads adver- 
tisements as avidly as it does editoria) 
content, 


Q What is the basic theme of your ade 
vertising? 


A We use testimonials from the users of 
our products who tell specifically how 
much money they save as a result of 
their National System—how they save it 
and how soon these savings return the 
cost of their investment. This money- 
saving theme can never lose its effective- 
ness so long as business is operated 
for profit. 


Q sust how important a part does ade 
vertising play in the sale of NCR 
products? 


A In our business, advertising alone can 
not sell the product. Our salesmen are 
absolutely essential to us if we are to 
maintain volume sales. But we do look 
upon the sale of our products as the end 
result of five basic steps, of which adver- 
tising is an all-important essential. These 
are (1) getting attention; (2) arousing 
interest; (3) winning confidence; (4) 
creating desire; (5) stimulating action. 


Q In which of these five steps do you 
believe advertising can be most helpful? 


A Our advertising is designed to assist 
our salesmen in the first four of these 
steps. When one of our salesmen calls 
on a potential customer who is already 
well acquainted with NCR and has in- 
terest and confidence in our products, 
and a desire for them, he can devote his 
entire call to the customer’s particular 





depend on an intimate knowledge of their field” 


“The trade and industrial paper audience 
reads advertisements as avidly as it does 
editorial content.” 


problem. Advertising eliminates the need 
for the salesman to labor through the 
first step of getting a hearing, and the 
additional steps of educating the cus- 
tomer to the point of acting. 


Q Then you feel that advertising re- 
duces the total cost of marketing? 


A Definitely. The cost of personal sales- 
manship is usually the largest single 
item of marketing expense. When adver- 
tising is used to help accomplish certain 
steps of the sale, the salesman can con- 
centrate on the final step—closing it. 
And the more productive he becomes, 
the more the cost per sale goes down. 


Q What are the basic objectives of your 
trade and industrial magazine adver- 
tising? 


A We have two objectives. The first -s 
to interest prospective customers now so 
that they will inquire today about the 
benefits of a National System. The second 
is to plant in the public mind one simple 
but powerful idea about NCR—associa- 
tion of the name National with the actual 
saving of time and money. 


Q Is your use of trade and industrial 
magazines increasing? 


A Continuously. This year we are using 
the largest number of business publica- 
tions in the history of our company and 
we are telling the NCR story to the 
largest number of readers. 


Q How do you measure the effective- 
ness of your advertising? 


A We rely on a combination of factors. 
An increase in sales is obviously an im- 
portant clue. And the reaction from our 
sales organization tells us how useful our 
advertising is in helping them make more 
sales with the same time and effort. 


Comments from businessmen soon re- 
veal how well our message is being 
received. These factors, studied against 
our background of experience over the 
years in the psychology of advertising, 
enable us to evaluate pretty well the job 
being done. 


Q Whatis the reaction of your salesmen 
to your advertising efforts? 


A They are most enthusiastic. Salesmen 
in all parts of the country continually 
report sales that have grown out of in- 
quiries stimulated by advertisements. 


Q Do your salesmen make collateral 
use of your advertising? 


A Yes. We furnish reprints of all adver- 
tisements to our salesmen for whatever 
use they care to make of them. These 
make excellent direct-mail pieces and are 
effective when used in written proposals 
made to new prospects. Our branch 
offices also use blowups of our advertise- 
ments in their display windows 


Q Do you believe that business publi- 
cations are increasing in their impor- 
tance? 


A Indeed I do. We are living in the era 
ofa new industrial revolution—an era of 
specialization, with rapidly changing 
trends in business. Trade and industrial 
publications are serving as the real 
specialists in their individual fields, and 


**‘When advertising ts used to help accomplish 
certain steps of the sale, the salesman can con- 
centrate on the final step—closing it.’ 


through them we are learning what we 
must know to do business today and pre- 
paring ourselves for the business world 
of tomorrow. 


Q Do you have any concluding com- 
ments to make? 


A Just that I think it important to recog- 
nize this one truth—advertising is sales- 
manship in print. Too often we see 
evidence that people regard advertising 
and salesmanship as two entirely dif- 
ferent functions of business, with the 
result that advertising makes one ap- 
proach and their personal selling another. 
Only when these two activities are care- 
fully and closely coordinated in theme 
as well as objective can we hope to get 
the most out of either. 


Through the use of trade and industrial publications you are able to com- 
municate with your customers and prospective customers in an atmosphere 
that is natural to them and most productive for you. In this respect, today’s 
responsible trade and industrial press serves a purpose unduplicated by 


any other selling force. 


Chilton publications cover their chosen fields with an editorial excellence and 
a strict control of circulation that assure confidence on the part of readers 
and advertisers. With such acceptance goes proportionate selling power. 


Chilton 


COMPANY 


Chestnui and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


CHILTON PUBLICATIONS: Department Store Economist « The Iron Age 
ardware Age « Spectator « Hardware World « Jewelers’ Circular—Keystone 
Automotive Industries « Gas + Distribution Age « Optical Journal and 
? Review of Optometry « Motor Age « Boot and Shoe Recorder « Commercial! 
Gar Journal « Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Book Division 
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advertise 
to “‘sell’” them 


WANTED 


MECHANICAL * ELECTRICAL 
CHEMICAL + METALLURGICAL 
CIVIL > MINING 


... where you 
advertise 
to ‘hire’ them! 


Industrial advertising managers and their agencies can frequently bene- 
fit from a quick chat with personnel managers about media. 


In recruiting engineers in the face of a severe manpower “shortage”, 
personnel managers have discovered that Engineering Society Publica- 
tions develop singularly heavy response from highly qualified and expe- 
rienced engineers who have responsible charge of development, design 
and production. 


These are the men who set the specifications and make the buying 
decisions in advance of actual purchase. 


Engineering Society Publications expose your product story to over 
175,000 of these accredited engineers every month. They follow these 
engineers wherever they go, from one job or company to another. They 
reach your markets with exclusive circulation at lowest cost. We’ll be 
happy to show you the proof. 


Remember... engineers are educated to specify and buy! 
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AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERS, 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 


20,000 ® 


Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 


Published by the 
American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers 


41,000 @ 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


Published by the 
American Society 
of Civil Engineers 


47,000 ® 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Published by the 
American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers 


8,000 


JOURNAL OF 
METALS 


Published by the 
American Institute of 
Mining, Metafiurgical 
and Petroleum Engineers 


12,000 @ 


MINING 
[—ial~ ile) i —igialo| 


Published by the 
American Institute of 
Mining, Metallurgical 
and Petroleum Engineers 


41,000 @ 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Published by The 
American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers 


16,000 


Published by The 
American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers 
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shoes! 


.. . The editors on ACP publications are no ivory tower ‘prima 
donnas’ .. . Many of their best stories are written at night with 
the mud of a construction job still on their shoes! . . . In a nut- 
shell, that explains the effort that goes into the editorial material 
in every ACP book and also explains the extremely high reader- 
ship. The practical, down to earth slant of the features and job 
reports make interesting reading because they talk the construc- 
tion man’s language and use his terminology (less certain dele- 
tions) ... They are written from first hand knowledge—not from 
theory—and, like all ACP editorial material, bear down hard on 


the local angles. 


. . . High editorial readership helps to insure equally high 
attention to the advertising messages appearing in ACP books 
. .. Only in regional publications can ads be given a local flavor 
for each territory and the distributors serving that territory listed 
for fast sales action ... ACP gives maximum coverage and gives 
it exactly where you want it . . . Investigate the tremendous 


sales possibilities that the entire ACP group can offer for your 


! 
products! AD NO. 36-21 


ass OCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


GORDON lL. ANDERSON, SECRETARY * 1022 LUMBER EXCHANGE * MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
DAVID M. HYDE, DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING SERVICES * 505 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


156 REGIONAL CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
OVER 93,000 AUDITED CIRCULATION 


CONSTRUCTION * CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN * CONSTRUCTION DIGEST * CONSTRUCTIONEER 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY * DIXIE CONTRACTOR * MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER * MID-WEST CONTRACTOR * MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONTRACTOR * NEW ENGLAND 
CONSTRUCTION * PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER * ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR * TEXAS CONTRACTOR * WESTERN BUILDER 





pcg of equipment purchased by Brick and 
» Clay Products Plants next to Phenomenal” 


says leading distributor of industrial equipment and supplies, Mr. R. P. Christian, 
President and General Manager of the Canton Supply Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Mr. Christian has sold equipment and supplies to brick and clay products 
plants for 40 years. He has watched these plants change from simple, 
one-man operations to vast activities that require huge quantities of 
excavating, materials handling and processing equipment ... and 
materials to provide color, strength and finish to brick, tile, refractories 
and other clay products. 


: = beg ‘ae on 
excavating and materials chain and belt aiivon 


handling equipment... conveyor systems. mixers, grinders... 


fans, ventilating systems... electrical controls and testing devices 


























Advertise regularly in BRICK & CLAY RECORD —the only 
publication exclusively serving the multi-million dollar hard- 
to-reach clay products plants . . . that buy materials and equip- 
ment necessary to produce tremendous quantities of brick, tile 
and other clay products for the booming building industry. 


. and CERAMIC DATA BOOK —the only manufacturers’ 
catalog file serving the heavy clay products industry . . . with 
7500 copies referred to daily by the 33,510 industry buying 
and operating executives throughout the world. 


Brick & Clay Record 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3 


© Industrial Publications, Inc., also publishers of other leading building industry publications. 
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Recommendations for the 
purchase of tools and 

equipment for the Peoria Plant 
come from these eight — 
f Caterpillar Tractor Co. men, 
' employed in the planning 

and tooling divisions. 





HOW A TOOLING GROUP MAKES 
. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE PURCHASE 
OF MACHINES, TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT... 















HOW PLANNING AND TOOLING PEOPLE 
AT CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
RECOMMEND THE PURCHASE OF 

THE PRODUCTS YOU SELL 


‘“‘We’re constantly in the 
process of change — 


and we’re always looking for 
a better way of doing things —”’ 


So says E. L. Breese, manager of the Planning 
Division of Caterpillar Tractor Co. at Peoria, IIl. 
He—and seven other men—direct the activities of the 
Planning and Tooling Divisions. These men recom- 
mend the purchase of machines, tools and equipment 
for the Peoria plant. 


Caterpillar, like many companies across the land, is in 
the midst of building and tooling programs at various 
locations throughout the world. 


On these pages is illustrated the “mode of operation” 
of the eight men who are responsible for the tooling 
and planning functions at Caterpillar. 


WILL YOUR PRODUCT FIT THEIR NEEDS? 


W. C. Leveck, manager of the Tooling Division says, 
“We don’t design and build a standard machine tool 
such as a radial drill or a mill that we can buy from 
suppliers. We are constantly on the lookout for new 
machines and equipment that will improve quality, 
working conditions and reduce product costs.” Mr. 
Leveck has the responsibilities of designing, building 


E. L. BREESE 
General Planning Manager 

















and repairing jigs, dies, fixtures and special machines 
at Caterpillar. 


WILL YOUR PRODUCT IMPROVE THE QUALITY 
AND REDUCE THE UNIT COST OF PARTS GOING 
INTO CATERPILLAR PRODUCTS? 

P. G. Griebel says, “We investigate the suggestions 
submitted by people from all departments, as well as 
suppliers, to determine the potential effect the sug- 
gestion may have on quality and cost.” Mr. Griebel 
is responsible for parts and cost analyses in Planning 
at Caterpillar. 


WILL YOUR PRODUCT INTEGRATE WITH PRESENT 
MANUFACTURING METHODS? 


C. E. Lipp, responsible for the processing sections of 
Caterpillar’s Planning Division, says, ““The diversifica- 
tion of our product line, the rate of unit output and 
the frequency of engineering improvements leads us 
to the practical use of standard machine tools. The 
use of some transfer-type equipment can be justified 
in the production of high volume parts.” 
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WILL YOUR PRODUCT CUT MANUFACTURING 
COSTS? 


J. C. Dykes responsible for the standards and layout 
sections of Planning, says, “We are constantly looking 
for products that will improve assembly methods and 
the handling of in-process material so that we can 
accomplish the job with better quality and controlled 


costs.” 


ARE YOUR MACHINES DEPENDABLE? 


E. W. Muncie, in charge of vendor contact in the 
Planning Department, says: “Many of our machines 
operate on all three shifts. This means that they must 
be ruggedly constructed and able to stand a constant 
work load. And they must be built so that a machine 
repairman can put the machine back into service with 
a minimum amount of downtime in the event a break- 
down does occur on a machine.” 


WILL YOUR PRODUCT EFFICIENTLY SATISFY 
TODAY’S DEMANDS AND STILL HAVE RESERVE 
FOR FUTURE IMPROVEMENTS? 


W. H. Logue, who has the responsibility of planning 
long range factory rearrangement and improvement 
programs, says: “Technological developments in 
methods, materials and tools require ever-increasing 
demands on the products used in manufacturing 
operations.” 


WILL YOUR PRODUCT IMPROVE MATERIAL 
HANDLING? 


“The cost of material handling constitutes a high 
percentage of our manufacturing costs,” says R. C. 
Kolb who has charge of perishable tools, methods, 
machines and equipment analyses in Planning. 

“We are always looking for ideas to cut these costs. 
Information printed in technical publications does 
much to provoke thought in the direction of improved 
materials handling methods,” Mr. Kolb said. 


Are these eight men at Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
typical of thousands of tooling people across the 
country? The answer is yes—see the back page 
for the reason why... 
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F. W. MUNCIE, 


Assistant Planning 





Manager 
W. C. LEVECK Lf 
Tooling Manager By 
(Tool Design & Tool ‘ 
Room) \e= 4, 
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Cc. E. LIPP 


Asst, Planning 
Manager (Processing ) 
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J. DYKES 
| Asst. Planning Manager 
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P. G. GRIEBEL ‘ 
Asst. Planning Manager 
(Parts and Methods 


Analysis, Cost Analysis, 
Procedure Analysis) 


R. C. KOLB 


Asst. Planning Manager 
(Methods Development, 
Tool Development, 
Machine & Equip. 
Analysis) 
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How to get your product into this picture 


Tooling and Planning people of Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. have counterparts all across the country. In 
every industry these men concentrate on the 
problems of reducing cost and improving quality 
of their products. 


Searching for new and better methods of produc- 
tion, and its related operations, is a constant 
challenge for these men. 


You have a ready market for your industrial 
product because tooling people at Caterpillar, and 
companies everywhere, search for ideas in adver- 
tisements, and other media, applicable to their 
production problems. Every week these men read 
a good number of technical magazines and papers. 
One of the more significant ones is THE TOOL 
ENGINEER. 


In this “magazine of their profession,” tool en- 
gineers receive information on up-to-date pro- 
cesses and products. Through its articles and 
advertisements, THE TOOL ENGINEER makes 
these key men more valuable both to themselves 
and to their companies, because they have an 
opportunity to glean ideas on how to improve 
quality, lower costs and increase production. 


Circulation is at an all time high and it is growing; 
80° of the subscribers request home delivery, 
proving that it is read through and through in 
the quiet of a man’s living room. 


Why not put your advertisement in the magazine 
where selling action begins—THE TOOL EN- 


GINEER! 


The Tool Engineer 


Publication of The American Society of Tool Engineers 


ASTE BUILDING, 10700 PURITAN AVE., DETROIT 38, MICH. 


NEW YORK 17, 400 Madison Ave., PL 9-4018 
DETROIT 38, 10700 Puritan Ave., UN 4-7300 
CLEVELAND 7, 15515 Detroit Ave., LA 1-7125 
CHICAGO 11, 612 N. Michigan Ave., MI 2-4465 
LOS ANGELES 36, 5720 Wilshire Bivd., WE 8-3881 
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From a laboratory phenomenon to a mushrooming in- 
dustry in little over ten years is the unrivalled success story 
of our peacetime NUCLEAR industry . . . it is also the 
story of NUCLEONICS Magazine, whose growth has paced 
this expanding market. 


In physical composition, the NUCLEAR industry is 
unlike any other . . . its people represent every known 
science and branch of engineering. And although they have 
widely varying backgrounds they display a common char- 
acteristic: a dependence on NUCLEONICS for news of 
important developments in products, services and tech- 
niques . . . information tailored to their specialized needs. 


When NUCLEONICS was first published, in September 
1947, these industry pioneers numbered only a handful. 
Today, in comparison, there are almost 16,000 paid sub- 
















NUCLEONICS September Anniversary Issue 


scribers to NUCLEONICS. Here is the audience your 
advertising must reach — the men who influenced the pur- 
chasing of nuclear products and services in 1956 .. . and 
who will exert a greater influence in 1957. 


These readers will devote more than their usual amount 
of time to NUCLEONICS’ September 10th Anniversary 
Issue . . . because it will tell the story of their personal ac- 
complishments over the past 10 years . . . and will point 
up the promise of the next decade. 

NUCLEONICS is a habit with important industry people 
. . . @ long standing habit! 

Check your schedule. Be sure September NUCLEONICS 
is included, (Forms Close: August 8th) 

Research Report #81 contains new information about the 
NUCLEONICS Reader. Send for your copy. 


N UCLEON | CS A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. @ 
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NUCLEONICS Editorial Preview 


September 10th Anniversary Issue 


Titled “NUCLEAR ENERGY-— 1947-1957; A Decade 
of Progress 1957-1967; A Decade of Promise” the issue 
will look ahead at the next decade in nuclear energy (what 
are the problems, the unknowns; what needs to happen; 
what is likely to happen). 
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Who puts the “jet” 
in jet-propulsion? 


Powerful jet engines and rockets, designed to go ever higher 

and faster, require new, exotic high-energy fuels. These, in turn, create 
new problems in combustion design. Mechanical engineers are the 

men who solve these design problems. 


Combustion is but one of many technologies basic to the mechanical 
engineering of gasoline, diesel, and other engines as well as jets 

and rockets. It involves a wide variety of equipment such as heaters, 
dryers, pumps, feeders, stokers, burners, fans, nozzles, 

blowers, controls and instruments. 


Mechanical engineers form the fundamental design and specification 
influence in the combustion field. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING is the 
most direct, most economical medium by which you can bring 

your product to the attention of these primary purchasing prospects. 


40,000 mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


Mechanical Engineering 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By Dr. C. Wilson Randle 
Partner, Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
Chicago 


= New product activity is as old as 
business itself, but recently man- 
agement has found it must think 
with new emphasis on this aspect of 
business. Today’s shifting markets 
and rapidly expanding technology 
breed an ever-accelerating new 
product race. 

@ New products today are the key 
factor not only in company growth 
but in company survival. 

e “New products” is a company 
function, however complex, that can 
be identified and programmed. 

e Thus a new product program can 
and should be organized and con- 
trolled — that is, managed. 


Importance of new products. . 
Long lists can be constructed for the 
importance of new products but in 
business strategy most of these boil 
down under three major headings: 


1. A major contributor to company 


growth. 


2. A primary influence on profit 
performance. 


3. A key factor in business plan- 
ning. 
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—aw/eighing the success 


of new product ideas 


With a 90%, chance for failure in putting across a 


new product today, intelligent planning is a must. 


Here's a blueprint to help reverse the odds... 


Recent business history demon- 
strates that our “growth” industries 
have been heavily “new product” 
oriented, as illustrated by research 
and development expenditures — 
which are one measure of new 
product effort. 

Within all industries, most growth 
companies attribute a large per- 
centage of their sales and profitabil- 
ity to their new products. It is about 


“par” to have around 50% of sales 
in products new to a company since 
the war. 

An analysis of many industries 
and many companies leads to the 
conclusion that a company can’t do 
much better than its products allow 
in the long run. It is difficult to 
make a living selling something 
people don’t want to buy. 

New products have a characteris- 





eee Effective new product se- 
lection, development and intro- 
duction is now the key both to 
company growth and survival .. . 
but new products represent one 
of the greatest risk areas in in- 
dustry today. 

This was the theme of NIAA 
keynote speaker C. Wilson Ran- 
dle, partner of Booz, Allen & 





Hamilton, national management 
consultant firm. Dr. Randle 
spelled out today’s new product 
picture and provided conven- 
tioneers with a blueprint for 
planning, developing and mar- 
keting new products. 

The material in the keynote 
presentation was based on 300 
BA&H consulting assignments 
during the past five years that 
involved new product activities 
plus new product information on 
400 companies gathered through 
a special BA&H study project 
conducted over the past two 
years. 

The accompanying material is 
digested from Dr. Randle’s pres- 
entation. 
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IM covers the 
conference 


How to get the marketing 
show on the road ......p. 47 


A top authority on company or- 
ganization tells what it takes to set 
up an effective marketing organiza- 
tion and what kind of a man is 
needed to run it. 


Are industrial admen 
fencing themselves in? ..p. 49 


What is the advertising man's role 
in the changing industrial marketing 
picture? Here is a challenging an- 
swer. 


How fo evaluate 
industrial advertising ...p. 51 


Here's a tough subject handled 
without false optimism by three 
experts. 


What is the agency's 
role in marketing? .....p. 52 


A survey shows the comparatively 
limited role agency in industrial ad- 
vertising and suggests some 
changes. 


Three checklists for 
industrial marketers ...p. 55 


How to deal with agencies, how 
to organize a marketing department 
and where to find marketing in- 
formation. 


Pros and cons of the NIAA 
Media Data File fight ...p. 73 
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tic pattern to their sales volume and 
profit margin curves — but these 
two curves are different (see chart 
1). 

The time scale varies by product 
and industry, but every product 
must expect to be pre-empted even- 
tually by another product. And long 
before this occurs, production will 
catch up even with growing demand 
and the product degenerates into 
profitless price competition, as the 
typical profit margin curve shows. 

This means that as a_ business 
strategy, a company must plan to 
run ahead of price competition by 
differentiating its products and in- 
troducing new products that can 
command better margins. 

Business success is governed not 
only by what you do, but by what 
others do. Therefore, throughout 
history, the underlying secret of 
business success has been to be in 
the right business at the right time 
— and this strategy is expressed by 
the selection and development of 
company products. Over-all profit 
margins can be sustained only by a 
continuing flow of new products — 
not only to replace sales volume, 
but also to bolster shrinking profit 
margins. 

Company plans must begin with 
the product plans. To project sales, 
costs, capital, facility and person- 
nel needs without clear product 
plans is indeed a hollow activity. 
The growth plans of a company are 
at the core of management interests. 
New products are a major factor in 
the growth plans of companies to- 
day. The impact of new products is 
clear even in the short-term plans 
(1956-1959) as shown in illustration 
2. 


Growth of new product activity 
- « In the face of these facts, it is no 
wonder that management is con- 
centrating such heavy attention on 
new products. Recognition of the 
importance of new products is re- 
flected in the rising rate of new 
product activity. 


@ Almost all companies these days 
say they are working on new prod- 
ucts or confess that they wish they 
were. 


@ Research and development ex- 
penditures are rising at a rate of 
10% per year — over 20% recently. 


® Corporate acquisitions, in large 
part an expression of the drive for 
new products, are reaching pro- 
gressively new highs — an esti- 
mated 100 a month or more being 
consummated. 


e An increasing nu -r of com- 
panies recently have established 
special new product or product 
planning departments — a positive 
indication of managements’ desire 
to accelerate or improve their new 
product programs. 

The movement toward more 
definitive organization of new prod- 
uct function has been a spontaneous 
response to internal pressures gen- 
erated in many different places. 


New product challenges . . New 
products inherently breed problems. 
They present three basic challenges 
to management: 


1. The uncertainty of new product 
results .. . Although a comprehen- 
sive, definitive and conclusive sur- 
vey has yet to be made, all studies 
point to the same conclusions: 

e New products are more likely to 
fail than to succeed. 

@ The companies that can least 
afford it have the highest failure 
rate. 


2. The shortage of scientific man- 
power ... Scientific manpower can 
be increased in total only slowly. 
Immediate relief can only come in 
better utilization of existing man- 
power. Relatively few companies 
have recognized the manpower 
waste and morale damage implicit 
in such a high rate of commercial 
failures for completed development 
projects. 


3. The difficulty of organizing and 
controlling the new product proc- 
esses .. . The most stubborn prob- 
lems are management problems of 
organization, operations, objectives, 
evaluation — and center in human 
rather than technical problems. 


New product evolution .. After 
examining hundreds of experiences, 
we are convinced that there is a 
basic approach to new product 
evolution that is sound for any kind 
of company in any industry. It is 
clear, of course, that any pattern 
must be tailored to meet the unique 








THE BASIC LIFE CYCLE OF NEW PRODUCTS 





SALES INCREASE 
(Millions of Dollars ’ 


CHEMICALS 
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Illustration 1 


characteristics of each company. 
However, this tailoring can be most 
effective when working from an es- 
tablished set of proven principles. 

To plan and control this complex 
process with effectiveness requires 
that it be broken down into seg- 
ments. When the major points of 
management decision are charted, 
the evolution of a product breaks 
down into a series of six definitive 
stages: 


Exploration . . the search for 
product ideas to meet company ob- 
jectives. 

@ Determine the product fields of 
primary interest to the company. 

@ Establish a program for planned 
idea generation. 

® Collect ideas through an organ- 
ized network. 


Illustration 3 


Ilustration 2 


Screening . . a quick analysis to 
determine which ideas are pertinent, 
and should be given investigation. 
@ Expand each idea into a full 
product concept. 

® Collect facts and opinions, which 
are quickly available, bearing on 
the product idea as a_ business 
proposition. 

e Appraise each idea for its poten- 
tial values to the company. 


Specifications . . the expansion of 
the idea, through creative analysis, 
into the concrete business recom- 
mendation of the product’s features 
and its program. 

e Appoint persons responsible for 
further study of each idea. 

@ Determine the desirable market 
features for this product and its 
feasibility. 


Iilustration 4 


® Develop specifications and estab- 
lish a definite program for this 
product. 


Development . . turning the idea- 
on-paper into a product-in-hand, 
producible and demonstrable. 

e Establish development projects 
for each product. 

® Build product to designated or 
revised specifications. 

@ Complete laboratory evaluation 
— release for testing. 


Testing . . the commercial experi- 
ments necessary to verification of 
earlier business judgments. 

e Plan commercial experiments 
necessary to test and verify earlier 
judgments of the product. 

® Conduct “in-use,” production and 
market testing. 
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illustration 5 


@ Make final product decision; 


freeze design. 


Commercialization . . launching 
the product in full-scale production 
and sale, committing the company’s 
reputation and resources. 

® Complete final plans for produc- 
tion and marketing. 

® Initiate coordinated production 
and selling programs. 

@ Check results. Make necessary 
improvements in product, manu- 
facturing or sales. 


The stages are usually called by 
different names appropriate to each 
company’s industry. They may be 
combined or subdivided. However, 
this six-stage pattern represents the 
basic management process before 
company, industry, organization or 
product variations are introduced 
(see illustration 3). 


A game of chance . . The proc- 
ess of product selection can be 
compared to a poker game. First of 
all, product ideas can be sorted 
against two grids — risk vs. payout 
(see illustration 4). There are more 
high-risk than low-risk products 
and more low-payout than high- 
payout. 

Companies should seek literally 
those rare ideas that are both low- 
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risk and high-payout. They can 
measure their effectiveness in prod- 
uct selection by examining the de- 
gree to which their projects cluster 
in the lower right-hand corner of 
the chart. 

A characteristic of the new prod- 
uct selection game is the progressive 
rejection of ideas by stage. Illustra- 
tion 5, for example, is the survival 
rate curve for industrial chemical 
ideas. You might say, like a poker 
game, you ante a lot of times before 
you develop a hand you’re willing 
to play clear through to a final 
showdown. 

As good a screening job as is 
represented here, we still see seven 
out of eight development projects — 
which run $150,000 to $500,000 or 
more each in this business — never 
reach the full commercial stage. 
This gives us a clue on what might 
be happening to some of our scien- 
tific manpower. A large share, by 
definition in commercial terms, is 
being wasted. 

Another characteristic of this 
game is that each stage is progres- 
sively more expensive; like in a 
poker game, each card drawn costs 
more than the one before it. 

In this “game,” like stud poker, 
the sure way to go broke is to 
string along for three or four cards 


on each hand. You get a lot of ac- 
tion, but you dissipate your re- 
sources — and when you do finally 
get those aces back-to-back, you 
can’t play it for what it’s worth, 

This job of evaluation is a big one 
in most companies, and requires 
time and an organized program to 
stay on top and do it right. In our 
survey we found companies screen- 
ing from 250 to 1,000 ideas each 
year. 

From a practical business stand- 
point, the world is lousy with lousy 
ideas. 

This all adds up to one key fact: 
attention should be focused on the 
first three stages of new product 
evolution because: 


@ In the commercialization stage, 
failures should occur rarely — in 
well-managed and adequately fi- 
nanced companies — because suc- 
cessful companies know pretty well 
how to produce and sell. In such 
companies, failure usually traces to 
an earlier stage and reflects weak- 
ness in the product concept itself. 
The product either does not work 
like it was supposed to or it turns 
out people don’t want to buy it. 


® The testing stage is the place to 
experience these failures. Still, too 
many products are killed in this 
stage — after development — for 
non-technical reasons that could 
have as easily been anticipated be- 
fore development (if given the same 
thought at that earlier time). 


e As for the development stage, ex- 
perienced companies in research 
and development say, in effect, “Our 
boys can develop anything. Show 
me enough sales and enough profit, 
and we'll spend the necessary time 
and money to develop it.” Most 
development work, after all, should, 
and does take place within tech- 
nology fairly well understood at the 
outset. 


So the effective new product 
evolution program focuses on the 
stages where we determine “what 
should be developed.” It takes just 
as long to develop a million-dollar 
bust as a ten-million-dollar bell- 
ringer. There are plenty of prob- 
lems to solve in the world. The 
secret of success is to be working on 
the most useful ones. s 





Teen-age market 


How to insure 


future sales... 
with comic books 

















@ Ingersoll-Rand ‘pre-sells' future customers 


@ Builds substantial new market at same time 


= One way to insure future sales for a product is to 
create a preference for it among potential future users. 
And, in the process of creating this preference, you may 


open a new, fresh market for your 
jobbers. It happened to the Inger- 
soll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 

The company was merchandising 
a newly-developed, electric-pow- 
ered wrench—for use principally in 
automotive service shops—to future 
auto mechanics. 

The best place to find these 
“prospects,” the company decided, 
would be in schools offering voca- 
tional courses in auto mechanics. 
And, since teen-agers like to read 
comic books, the story was pre- 
sented in comic book form, telling 
what the tool is and how it can be 
used. 

Ingersoll-Rand sent the comic 
book “Getting Ahead Automatical- 
ly” with covering letter to approxi- 
mately 1,500 high schools and vo- 
cational-trade schools with auto 
shops. An order card for additional 
copies of the booklet for the class- 
room was enclosed. 

A week before the mailing was 
made, I-R jobbers and branch of- 











© 


Getting acquainted . . This comic book promotion piece was 


fices were alerted to the program 

and asked to arrange for classroom 

demonstrations if requested. 
Ingersoll-Rand says the results of 





The Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillips- 
burg, N. J., decided to include 
potential future mechanics in its 
merchandising program for Im- 
pactool, an electric-powered 
wrench for use primarily in au- 
to shops. Since teen-agers like 
comic books, the sales story was 
presented in comic book form. 
In addition to a 21% _ reply re- 
turn, the company has created 
a new market for its jobbers. 


sent to high school auto shops to acquaint future mechanics 
with Ingersoll-Rand’s electric-powered wrench. Cover of the 
six-page booklet is shown in picture. 


the mailing have been “highly satis- 
factory.” In six months, more than 
50,000 comic books have been re- 
quested and mailed to schools. That 
the booklet was favorably received 
is shown by a 21% return of reply 
cards and such comments as: 

e “I think your idea is a good one 
. . » Please send me 144 copies for 
my classes.” 

e “We as instructors are always on 
the lookout for material of this na- 
ture.” 

Many more replies asked for lit- 
erature and prices for the tool, or 
the name of the nearest dealer. In 
addition, at least 270 demonstra- 
tions have been given or scheduled 
in schools, with as many as five 
tools sold to a single school shop. 
The schools have shown such inter- 
est and appreciation in the initial 
mailing that a second mailing to 
about 1,500 more schools has been 
made. 4 
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By Fred E. Lesner 

Sales Promotion Manager 
Chemical Week 

New York: 


= All too often sales meetings are 
poorly conceived, sloppily organ- 
ized, dull—an annual headache that 
must be suffered through. In such 
cases the call for the marketing 
clan to gather is greeted with some- 
thing akin to nausea. And if half 
the sales force doesn’t feign a virus 
attack before the session, they’re 
genuinely sick of their company, 
products and jobs when the meeting 
is over. 

No point in emphasizing the obvi- 
ous—planning is half the battle. But 
space won't permit us to do it 
justice in this piece. We're con- 





Pep talks won't de 


How to build enthusiasm 
at your sales meetings 


If your salesmen suddenly become ill when a sales meeting 










is announced . . this is for you. If those who show up, fall 


asleep or sneak out .. this is for you. In fact, if you've 


anything to do with sales meetings . . this is for you. 


cerned here with what happens after 
the boys have checked into their 
hotels. 

You’ve got a lot of your blood 
and plenty of the company’s money 
and best talent tied up in this meet- 
ing. You’ve got a hotel room, a 
pitcher of water and a roomful of 
skeptical salesmen waiting in front 
of you. And don’t for a second for- 
get any one of them will want your 
head if they find you’ve called them 
in to waste two days to a week of 
their valuable sales time. You'll 
either wind up a hero or a bum— 
there is no in-between! So how do 
you take it from there? 


Clobber them . . Get the meeting 
off fast! And we should add... on 
time! A fresh, lively opening right 








on the button will set up a happy, 
stimulating tone for the long hours 
—or days—ahead. Clobber them 
right off the bat and they won't 
wake up till they’re packing to go 
home. 

You’ve a lot of ground to cover, a 
tremendous volume of information 
to cram into the noggins of men 
who can make or break the com- 
pany’s future. You won’t get an- 
other crack at them for six, maybe 
12 months. And who knows better 
than you sales and advertising ex- 
ecutives how fast the men get bored, 
start drifting away at sales meet- 
ings? 

So whatever you do, don’t lead 
via your chin with a long, windy 
prologue. The reps know why 
they’re there—taking a half-hour to 





e Plan the meeting down to the last minute. 


e Use every trick at your command—lace the meeting 
with drama, variety and information—and relate every- 


thing to the problems at hand. 


*® Demand the best presentations your subordinates can 


muster. 


e Keep the presentations as graphic as possible—use 


plenty of illustrations. 


e Get good speakers and insist on “delivered” fresh 


and pertinent material. 


e Confide in management. Tell them diplomatically how 


their presence inspires the salesmen. 


e Answer questions fully—but briefly. 
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12 things to do for better sales meetings . . 


e Make it obvious the meeting is run by and for the 
salesmen—in turn, to benefit sales. 
@ Sail right into the tough problems. Pick the brains of 


everybody in the room. Don’t leave a point until the 


men are satisfied. 


e Present all important statistics and facts—in a fresh, 


interest-provoking way. 


e Explain why a promotional campaign or sales theme 


to sell them. 


was conceived. If it’s good, they’ll like it. But you have 


e Work in coffee breaks, cocktail hours, special break- 


fasts, time off in the evenings for the men to get away 
from it all. Keep them posted. Keep them happy. 









































SUMMARY 





rub it in won’t help your cause. In- 
stead, try teeing off positive but 
easy-like with a few well-chosen 
words of welcome—then follow im- 
mediately with a good dramatic 
eye-opener. 


Give it a twist . . Use props—pic- 
tures, slides, etc.—or even a fast 
little playlet to carry your initial 
point. Concentrate on something 
with a little different twist and 
make it as graphic as_ possible. 
There’s enough heavy stuff to come 
later in the form of talks, discus- 
sions and case histories. And don’t 
neglect serving coffee as soon as 
possible. The interruption is slight 
—just watch your timing. It’s one 
more little item to get you off to a 
flying start. 

One good startler was an opening 
by the ad manager with a beauti- 
ful new series of ads. Headlines were 
great, illustrations breathtaking, 
copy selections superb. Only trouble 
was every layout carried the com- 


Smooth-running, interesting and informative sales meet- 
ings are possible--if you make detailed plans far in ad- 
vance; get off to a lively, on-time start; use as many 
visual aids as possible; make the presentations enter- 
taining, while sticking to the point; 
men's participation, and always remember that aoa one 
purpose is to help the sales team sell better. 





petition’s trade-mark. Before the 
amazed salesmen could figure it out, 
the sales director threw both ads 
and ad manager out, shouting, “I 
knew it! I knew it! Nobody knows 
what the hell we're selling!” 
Then there’s the old switcheroo 
trick that’s always good for a re- 
veille routine—the salesmen swap 
places with the brass, ad manager 
with research director, etc. Every- 
body tells how he’d do somebody 
else’s job. It’s an oldie but tried 
and true. Never fails to work. 


14 ways to do it better . . Now 
here are 14 ways to keep your 
meeting moving once your opener 
has warmed the salesmen up. 


© Watch your seating . . Stay away 
from the _ schoolroom-lecture-hall 
arrangements if your group isn’t too 
large. Round tables are best. Get 
the chairman close to the audience. 
Forget about stage or podium. 


heave 


© Okay Mac, next question. . 


encourage sales- 


the formality. Use your men’s nick- 
names. It breeds congeniality, a 
sense of belonging. 


© Coats off, please . . Let’s get com- 
fortable. These things last for days, 
why not stay as relaxed as you can? 


® Keep out the brass . . Big wheels 
are verboten when discussion ses- 
sions open up. Who'll argue when 
management states an opinion? 
Keep them out till the boys get 
warmed up. 


© Break up the group . . Set the 
meeting up in small sections. Ap- 
point section leaders. Let them re- 
port back to the general assembly. 
Smaller groups encourage partici- 
pation. 


® Use loaded dice . . Shill questions, 
handed out before discussions, help 
the men open up. 


® What do you say, Jack? . . Go 
round the table and ask each man 
his opinion on a problem. He’s got 
to answer! 














.. And a dozen don'ts 


* Don’t insult your salesmen’s intelligence by dragging 
them in for ill-conceived, poorly planned meetings. 


* Don’t add injury to insult with old-style, 


it, boys!”, pep rallies. 


* Don’t belt them over the head with long-winded 


presentations and canned talks. 


* Don’t let the brass walk in and out of the room at 
will, leaving the impression such meetings are just for 


the common people. 


* Don’t give salesmen a lengthy, detailed technical 
answer when a short one will do the trick. 


* Don’t let your meeting become a one-sided get-to- 


gether for management. 


“you can do 


* Don’t accept or use hastily prepared presentations 
or material (no matter how entertaining) which doesn’t 
carry the point. 





* Don’t prepare a schedule which isn’t followed. 


* Don’t avoid competitive questions or problems for 


which you don’t have a ready solution. 


terial. 


* Don’t devote the whole meeting to distribution, spe- 
cific markets or advertising and take your product fea- 
tures for granted. 


* Don’t be afraid of statistics, or of tough fact ma- 


* Don’t shy away from showing salesmen new promo- 


tional material or be timid about their comments. 
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© A booby prize . . Salesmen hold 
back lest others think their ques- 
tions are dumb. Give them a prize 
for the dumbest—and you'll be 
flooded! 

© Put the squeeze on. . Ask indi- 
viduals if something’s a problem. If 
he says “no,” make him explain how 
he handles it. 


© What'd he say? .. Ask one man 
to sum up. Pick him at random. It’s 
a sure bet to cure the sleepers. 


© Chalk talks help Use the 
blackboard for big problems . . . ask 
each man his number one beef. 
Write them down in order of im- 
portance. Discuss how to lick ’em. 


@ Set up task forces Assign 
teams to work out problems and re- 
port back to group with solutions. 
Follow by discussion. 


© Throw the book at ’em .. Keep a 
notebook on who does the talking. 
Use it to keep score. Needle the 
bashful to say more, the big yakkers 
to slow down. 


© Award an oscar Give an 
award or several, if you like, for 
the best record, most gains, new 
prospects, etc. The cost is little but 
the incentive to pride is great. And 
the pay-off is in sales! 


Watch your timetable . . We've 
already mentioned the necessity of 
realistic planning. But just because 
you’ve worked out a_ beautiful 
schedule on paper, don’t expect the 
meeting to run itself. Salesmen fool 
you—especially the quiet ones. Give 
a rep the floor and a word of en- 
couragement. Bingo—he thinks he’s 
Demosthenes! 

You’ve got to watch that schedule 
like a mother hen and be the soul 
of diplomacy at the same time. For 
once your charges get charged up, 
they’re hard to halt. But halt them 
you must, even at the risk of in- 
jured dignity or an unfinished sub- 
ject. One good way to prevent it is 

. “Charlie Jones will give us a 
five-minute talk on, etc.” Or during 
a too-rambling discussion session, 
pick up the issue with . . “To get 
back to our original problem, etc.” 
Or when the question’s. solved and 
the schedule’s lagging, shut it off 
by . . “Okay, boys, that wraps it up! 
Let’s get on to the next item.” 
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Keep it rolling . . Whatever you 
do, don’t fail to use motion. It'll 
give you the master’s touch and 
bump up the tempo of any sales 
gathering. Make it tell the story of a 
particular item of your line—a big 
flip-over to show how and why a 
new product or sales feature was 
born, what it does for the user. Ap- 
ply it to illustrate a competitive 
situation. Use charts, slides or ex- 
hibits to shoot holes in the other 
guy’s product, add conviction to 
your own story. Let it help you 
show how suspects can become 
prospects. Write a humorous but 
not far-fetched drama and let the 
salesmen act out the situation. 

But unless the motion—or “gim- 
mick,” if you prefer—does more 
than draw momentary interest, for- 
get it! Keeping the salesmen alert 
is a big part of the job but enter- 
tainment is secondary. Like the 
reverend said—you have to leave 
them with a message! 


Get the salesmen in the act. . 
Most people will disavow it—but 
you know there’s a_ smidgeon’s 
worth of thespian in all of us. And 
salesmen just eat up a chance to 
get into the limelight. 

So let them have their fling. After 
all, it’s their show. Work in as many 
little soap-operas as you can. And 
if it’s possible, give a part to every 
man on your field force. Sure, 
some’ll flub their lines. That makes 
it all the funnier—and registers a 
deeper impression on the audience. 
Don’t we always talk about, and 
remember, the play or tv show 
when one of the actors goofed? 

Just keep your material on the 
track. Make it as humorous as you 
like but get the point across. 

Keep audience participation in 
mind every step of the way. It can’t 
be done all the time because the 
major part of your program is to in- 
form. But you can work the sales- 
men into the skits, let them relate 
successful techniques others can 
use, make them participate in pres- 
entations and task forces, trade 
their knowledge on panels, dig out 
their problems in question-and-an- 
swer sessions—hold their attention 
by making them part of the show! 


Just one purpose .. Sales meet- 
ings are held for many reasons—to 


5 tips for speakers 


1. Begin with an inappropriate or 
pointless story and you’re a dead 
duck! Acceptable are personal an- 
ecdotes closely related to the sub- 
ject to be discussed. They immedi- 
ately establish an intimate, famil- 
iar attitude. Every speaker can do 
it but so few start with this sure- 
fire formula. 


2. Ramble aimlessly and you'll get 
nowhere. Every phase of market- 
ing is so broad, nobody can cover 
the waterfront in one session. Stick 
to the meaty points on your as- 
signed subject. 


3. Have something informative to 
say. Why hash over already-known 
facts with a flock of long pros and 
cons? It just eats up the schedule 
and bores everybody stiff. Sit 


down! 





4. Spice up your talk with illustra- 
tions. A picture, a simple, pertinent 
and illustrative story can do won- 
ders for you — and your listeners! 


5. Don’t read your speech. Charles 
Laughton can get away with it, but 
you can’t! Your talk may be a 
erackerjack but you'll never con- 
vince the salesmen. If they think 
you don’t know your material, 
you'll lose them early and for 


create greater understanding be- 
tween field force and home office, 
to work out competitive problems, 
to introduce new promotion themes 
and selling methods, to trade suc- 
cessful experiences, to explain new 
policies and procedures—to do a lot 
of things! But make no mistake 
about it—sales meetings are for the 
benefit of the salesmen. And every 
reason you've ever heard for hold- 
ing them adds up to a singleness of 
purpose—to help your sales team 
sell better. 

We purloined a list of their car- 
dinal sins from a “How to make a 
speech” article and boiled them 
down to a “5 tips” check-off (see 
box.) It’s sound advice whether 
you're chairman, guest lecturer or 
the hottest salesman in the terri- 
tory. But if it looks like too much to 
remember, paste these words in 
your hat. This is the quickie ver- 
sion—Be Brief! Be Informative! 
Know Your Subject! * 





PR goes to the dogs . 


Dig this! 


How to use light touch 
for better publicity 


By Bill DeGrace 
Public Relations 
Clark & Bobertz, Inc. 
Detroit 


# A “cocktail valve,” a dog who 
substitutes for a spade and a few 
odd skeletons. 

These items were picked to gain 
impact for a new product publicity 
release, a business activity and a 
sales meeting. 

They were used because the in- 
jection of a lighter touch into busi- 
ness activities can result in atten- 
tion, interest and editorial coverage 
beyond the normal space. 

Key to this “let’s go lightly” 
method is certainly not in lampoon- 


ing a project, but rather in a 
chuckling with it. Or, it’s in giving 
an unexpected twist to the caption 
of a routine-looking picture. The 
result may zoom normal new-prod- 
uct coverage by trade publications 
into a chuckled-at news item in 
newspapers and consumer maga- 
zines. 


Relax! . . In seeking an unusual or 
perky turn for an item, relax a bit. 
Treat the firm or product in a 
satirically humorous manner, similar 
to the way some disc jockeys treat 
patternized advertising commercials. 

The application of humor took 
hold at Clark & Bobertz, Detroit 
advertising and public relations 


bt ah 


* ' 4 s Q e c , *. > _ aa ‘ ¥ SEN a es 
- Kasco Mills used new twist on old pr 
standby, the ground-breaking ceremony, and got nation-wide 


publicity. Best of all, the dog fitted into the story and was not 
just a ‘gimmick.’ 


agency, when a client asked the ac- 
count executive how to focus atten- 
tion on a new model air control 
valve to be shown at a Chicago in- 
dustrial exhibition. The account ex- 
ecutive, Frank Bair, smilingly sug- 
gested, “Why not use it to dispense 
cocktails — that should get some 
interest!” 

Russ Cameron, president of Ross 
Operating Valve Co., pounced on 
the idea. Soon a valve was con- 
nected to the tops of two coffee 
makers and the stainless steel ap- 
paratus was mounted on a mahog- 
any base. Then the value was ad- 


& 
\ a 
Humor in business is good—if it 
has a logical basis. Publicity is par- 
ticularly adaptable to the “light 
touch.” Your greatest danger is to 


try too hard for the “gimmick,” 
and end up laying an egg. 
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justed to dispense “iust the right 
amount” of a Manhattan or a Mar- 
tini when a button was pressed. 

This valve was displayed in the 
firm’s hospitality suite, and it was 
the talk of the show. 

A picture and a lightly-written, 
brief news release on this “cocktail 
valve” received excellent coverage 
in the advertising press and in im- 
portant business news magazines. 

The client, now well into the 
spirit of what humor could accom- 
plish, used a cover drawing of daffy 
configurations and sayings called 
“Spring Fever — Draftsman’s Style” 
on the company’s bi-monthly publi- 
cation, (The “Ross EnginAIR,” 
which goes to 7,500 readers and was 
created to cover air power and its 
control. 

This humorous cover made such 
a hit that it was run as a full-page 
ad in six national trade magazines. 
(It received a high Starch rating.) 
In addition, 5,000 reprints have been 
made to fill requests from customer 
and supplier firms. It has become a 
successful tool for corporation pub- 
lic relations. 


Spooky . . Fluorescent skeletons and black lighting combine to make memorable sales 
meeting for Crawford Door Co. Salesmen laughed . . and learned. 


Publicity goes to the dogs . . 
Other clients at Clark & Bobertz 
have gotten into the swing of using 
the lighter touch, too. When Kasco 
Mills, Waverly, N. Y., dog and farm 
feeds producer, began building a 
research kennel, to be one of the 
largest in the world, C&B Public 
Relations Director Bill Reed sug- 
gested a picture of a dog “breaking 
ground” for the kennel. He felt that 


Air Powered Automatic Ladling Unit For Aluminum 


Delights engineers . 


- Zany external publication cover made a 


big hit for Ross among engineer-readers. 
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a dog should be used to more point- 
edly identify dogs with the research 
kennel. 

So, for Kasco, a simple picture 
with a snappy cutline was used to 
bring plenty of attention to the ken- 
nel project. The photo appeared on 
picture pages of newspapers and 
magazines — with editorial com- 
ments such as this being the shaggi- 
est of shaggy dog stories. 

Meanwhile, the Crawford Door 
Co., makers of garage doors, held 
a national sales meeting to point up 
future plans and to hash over past 
operations. Calling one session “The 
Skeletons in the Closet,” the firm 
used 13 fluorescent skeletons and 
black lighting effects to dramatical- 
ly, yet lightly, bring up various 
problems and how they could be 
solved, as each skeleton was added 
to the stage. A direct approach to 
company problems—smartly de- 
signed to “beat the salesmen to the 
draw”’—was thereby tempered by a 
dramatic, but definitely humorous 
gimmick. 


Don't overdo it . . The application 
of humor can be overdone, however. 
Nothing is easier than making mis- 
takes, and you can try too hard to 
gimmick a sound business activity 
or product. And there may be re- 
sistance by management to stray 
from or tamper with the accepted 
pattern of publicity or promotion. 
Approaches from the sunny side 
of the street have all registered an 
idea that will not be soon forgotten. 
And for some special project, or for 
a wretchedly routine job, perhaps 
the lighter touch can glow for you. ® 
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Delegates and speakers at the NIAA conference generally agreed that 
the marketing concept or integrated marketing has been accepted by 
most industrial companies—at least as a goal to work toward. This 
condensed version of one of the talks at the conference tells the in- 
dustrial marketing man the problems of time, organization and per- 
sonnel he will face in setting up an integrated marketing group. It 
also tells the traits and talents necessary to be the top man in this 


new marketing set-up. 


How to get the marketing 
show on the road 


By Dr. Henry Bund 
Vice-President 

Research Institute of America 
New York 


= To put this new show—marketing 
—on the road there are three re- 
quirements: (1) adequate time—in 
the face of impatience; (2) the right 
organization, which affects all parts 
of the company, and (3) the right 
men. 

So far as time is concerned, three 
years is the absolute minimum to 
achieve the first stage of an inte- 
grated marketing operation. Five to 
seven years is far more common, 
and that’s for a marketing organiza- 
tion which is working satisfactorily 
but still undergoing refinement. 

This requirement to give the mar- 
keting organization enough time to 
grow is dictated not only by the fact 
that each such organization must be 
individually developed to suit the 
company’s marketing situation, it is 
also necessitated by limitations of 
personnel, and finally by the speed 
—or slowness—of the acceptance of 
the marketing department by other 
members of the marketing team. 


Organization . . The question most 
frequently raised regarding the 
structure of a marketing department 
is whether there might be a uni- 
versally applicable pattern. The 
answer is “no,” because even the 


best thought-out solution must be 
modified and adapted to each par- 
ticular situation. 

However, combining a wide range 
of these individual approaches and 
experiences, there emerge certain 
fundamental patterns for the transi- 
tion from a sales to a marketing 
organization. Typically, this transi- 
tion takes place in three phases: 


>» Phase 1.. As broadened concepts 
win acceptance in a particular com- 
pany, the top sales executive sees 
the problems of managing his de- 
partment growing in geometric pro- 
portion to the number of new func- 
tions and to the number of specialists 
being hired. Faced with an almost 
impossible task, he finds it increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain effective 
management control over the field 
sales force and at the same time get 
maximum utility from the separate 
contributions being made by the 
specialists in his office. 


>» Phase 2... At this point the top 
marketing executive decides to re- 
linquish direct control over one of 
the two major divisions under his 
jurisdiction—the field sales organi- 
zation or the inside marketing staff. 


> Phase 3 The last stage is 
reached when the top marketing 
executive decides to delegate both 
the coordination of staff functions 
and the direction of the field sales 
force. At this point his central re- 


sponsibility is confined to bridging 
the gap between the two major 
parts of his organization, assuring 
the most effective coordination of 
their separate activities. Also, he 
will normally retain as his primary 
responsibility, the long range plan- 
ning of the company’s marketing 
effort and the organization to carry 
it through. 


The way up . . Now what are the 
various changes to be made before 
integrated marketing becomes a re- 
ality? In my opinion, of all the new 
subfunctions and_ responsibilities 
which are being set up within mar- 
keting, the one most likely to ad- 
vance the status of the profession 
with top management is the new 
administrative responsibility which 
adds cost control and profit analysis 
to the arsenal of marketing. These 
two factors advance marketing in 
two all-important respects: 


1. They add a vital new dimension 
to the operations as well as to the 
objectives of marketing. They put 
the top marketing executive in a 
position of having the pertinent 
facts at his fingertips without re- 
sorting to other parts of the com- 
pany. They enable him for the first 
time to take the initiative in mod- 
ifying not only the sales operation 
but the entire product mix as well 
as methods of producing or ware- 
housing the company’s products as 
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to significantly improve the over-all 
profit result. 


2. They tie marketing closely into 
the new trend to long range profit 
planning, in which marketing ob- 
viously must play an important part. 


Some sales and advertising ex- 
ecutives express real concern that 
this “bookkeeper approach” to sell- 
ing may stifle and frustrate the 
imaginative and creative talent 
which has always been and must 
necessarily remain a vital part of 
marketing. But, far from displacing 
imagination and creativity, the 
added knowledge about costs and 
profits is used by some of the best 
managed marketing offices to nar- 
row the area of doubt and uncer- 
tainty and thus permit the creative 
and advertising talent to express it- 
self to maximum advantage. 


Advertising and promotion . . 
What are the changes taking place, 
which affect advertising and promo- 
tion? There are two_ principal 
changes: 


1. Growing demand for better inte- 
gration of advertising and promotion 
with other marketing activities, 
which is in turn compelling altera- 
tions not only in advertising think- 
ing but also in the selection of per- 
sonnel and their methods of 
cooperation. 


2. Increasing insistence that adver- 
tising assume direct responsibility 
for the effectiveness and the follow- 
through in the field. Every new 
idea, more and more marketing 
managers insist, must be tested and 
proven to the point where its ulti- 
mate success is not a matter of 
ivory tower guessing on the part of 
advertising personnel, but can be 
demonstrated by actual facts and 
experience. As a result, advertising 
personnel are increasingly required 
to spend considerable time on the 
front line with the salesmen, and 
face-to-face with customers in order 
to verify and if necessary modify 
their assumptions about the effec- 
tiveness of the company’s advertis- 
ing and promotion work. 


What about agencies? .. Still 
another related question must be 
raised: What is the role of the ad- 
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vertising agency? Agencies appar- 
ently are now engaged in a rather 
bitter debate over 
should try to become “marketing 
agencies.” 


whether they 


The weight of the evidence sug- 


gests very strongly that the adver- 
tising agency business has no choice 
but to move in this direction. The 
challenge to the agencies rises in 
exact proportion to the extent to 
which advertising within the cor- 
porate structure is being compelled 
to assume broader functions, to tie 
in and be more closely coordinated 
with the company’s over-all mar- 
keting strategy and plans. 


The advertising agencies would 


seem to condemn themselves to a 
gradually diminishing 
they make every effort to keep in 
step with their 
and growing needs. 


role unless 


clients’ changing 


The why and what of 


= Two speakers laid the ground- 
work for NIAA Conference pro- 
gram by telling why integrated 
marketing is needed and just 
what it is. Here is what they 
said: 


> Dr. Ralph J. Watkins, director 
of research for Dun & Bradstreet, 
said, “In the short span since 
World War II we in the United 
States have spent more for scien- 
tific research and development 
than we had in the preceding 17 
decades of our history. 

“It is truly a_ technological 
revolution, and its implications 
may be more far-reaching than 
those of the original industrial 
revolution.” 

Dr. Watkins also pointed out 
that our sharply rising population 
—now at 171,000,000 will reach 
200,000,000 by 1976. 

What does all this mean? Here 
is his answer: 

“Such an environment is con- 
ducive to long-range planning. 
And it seems clear that the re- 
wards will go to those industries 
and companies that take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity and 


If they adopt such a course, there 
seems little doubt that practically 
all the assistance they are capable 
of rendering will be eagerly wel- 
comed, particularly during the cur- 
rent period of transition when so 
many corporations are desperately 
anxious for all the help and guid- 
ance they can get in adjusting to 
the new concept of marketing. If 
the agencies fail to seize this 
opportunity, there seems little doubt 
that the functions which might have 
been theirs will be fulfilled by other 
service organizations, in due time 
pushing the agency to a much lower 
level within the corporate hier- 
archy. 


Manhunt. . In discussing with top 
management the challenge which 
the new marketing concept offers, 
one is immediately impressed by the 


marketing 


build for the growth that lies 
ahead.” 

That is the “why” of the mar- 
keting concept. 


> Robert L. Gibson, vice-presi- 
dent, Chemical & Metallurgical 
Div., General Electric Co., said: 
“Marketing is orienting your en- 
tire business to the customer.” 
(That, of course, was the theme 
of the NIAA Conference.) 

The marketing concept, he 

said, means focusing the whole 
organization—all of the functions 
of the business—on serving the 
customer, and in giving all func- 
tions of the business a knowledge 
of the customer and his needs 
and wants. To the industrial ad- 
man, this means that: 
¢ Advertising is drawn closer to 
the main stream of business. 
e Advertising is made more 
effective with the knowledge 
gained by customer orientation of 
business. 

The admen can make new 
contributions, which increases 
their value to their companies. 

That is the “what” of inte- 
grated marketing. 














one concern almost universally ex- 
pressed: “Where will we find men 
qualified to staff, organize and im- 
plement this new approach?” 

Probably the most comforting 
answer is that among the more suc- 
cessful marketing executives today, 
one finds an almost infinite variety 
of background and_ experience. 
What all these men have in common 
was first of all sound executive abil- 
ity, a profound understanding of the 
fact that it is the market that ulti- 
mately determines success or failure 
of any business enterprise and an 
adaptability or even eagerness for 
new ideas. 

There is no one sure road to the 
top in tomorrow’s marketing offices. 
The one item most frequently pres- 
ent in the background of the diverse 
individuals who today occupy top 
marketing posts is prior selling and 
sales management experience. In 


addition, today’s marketing man- 
agers may have had experience in 
advertising-—probably the second 
most frequently appearing qualifica- 
tion. Some knowledge of other mar- 
keting staff specialties is also help- 
ful but actual experience in the 
many marketing specializations 
cannot possibly be a condition for 
success in a top marketing position. 

Possibly most important is a 
growing emphasis on administrative 
ability and human relations skills. 
This is fully understandable as mar- 
keting becomes broader in scope 
and more fully integrated so that its 
management requires the direction 
and coordination of a growing num- 
ber of separate disciplines and per- 
sonnel. Also, as the marketing ex- 
ecutive is called upon to work more 
closely with and in some cases as- 
sume co-responsibility for functions 


cutting across department lines, 
such as inventory control or new 
product development, his skill in 
putting his own ideas across and 
winning the cooperation of his 
equals looms as one of the real tests 
of his ability. 

It is this stress on administrative 
ability and human relations that is 
playing a major part in grooming 
some top marketing executives for 
still higher assignments. No definite 
statistical proof is possible of the 
extent to which sales or marketing 
may be playing a bigger role today 
as a development ground for top 
management. It is clear, however, 
that increasingly marketing is being 
considered not the superior, but the 
equal of other professional back- 
grounds such as finance, production 
or engineering, to groom an indi- 
vidual for top corporate responsibil- 
ity. a 





Challenge and promise 


Are industrial advertising 
men fencing themselves in? 


Ziegenhagen 


Where does the advertising 
man fit into the changing pat- 
tern of industrial marketing? 
This is a question of vital inter- 
est to all industrial admen. And 
here is a challenging answer, in 
a condensed version of one of 
the talks at the NIAA confer- 


ence. 


By M. E. Ziegenhagen 

Advertising & Sales Promotion Manager 
Worthington Corp. 

Harrison, N. J. 


= Is it true, as some authorities 
claim, that industrial advertising 
generally lags behind other fields of 
marketing? 

Every industrial: advertising man 
should ask himself this question. I 
have been asking it continually in 
my contacts with agency people, ad- 
vertising managers, sales managers, 
division managers, presidents, pub- 
lishers and management consultant 
people. 

This “study” was made in pre- 
paring for the NIAA conference, 
and from it have come these ob- 
servations: 


1. Industrial advertising is usually 
“fenced in” from any solid market- 
ing opportunities. 


2. The “fencing in” is primarily of 
the admen’s own doing. 


3. Industrial advertising managers 
and agencies who see this, and who 
build the gates they need for mar- 
keting integration, probably have 
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more to gain from it than the man- 
agers of any other marketing func- 
tion. 


I'd like to pose a series of ques- 
tions that will help industrial ad- 
men analyze their marketing op- 
portunities. 


> Do high functional fences in our 
advertising department, or in our 
agency, hamper our integration with 
marketing? 

Are we, as advertising managers 
or agency men, so busy administer- 
ing individual functions and media 
that we have too little time to plan 
and manage. Could we—in running 
our advertising operations—profit 
by using the sound techniques of 
the marketing-minded managers 
who build broad gates between 
functional fences, and then run in- 
tegrated programs through them to 
the customer? 

Most of our observations suggest 
that the answer is yes. 


> Do we fall short in this because 
our organization, while strong on 
functional specialists is weak on 
promotional “generalists?” 

We all know our specialists on 
art, copy, production and media 
play a supporting role that is ab- 
solutely indispensable. But—while 
recognizing this—do we also recog- 
nize that industrial advertising must 
be represented at the marketing 
conference tables by promotional 
generalists? Generalists who have 
a practical grasp of the business to 
be promoted—and who can blend 
the right combination of special 
promotional skills and media into 
a businesslike program? 

Some of you accept this to a much 
greater degree than others—and we 
see many signs that you are giving 
your company more for its promo- 
tional dollar. For one thing, your 
management is more often “adver- 
tising-minded”. 


> Do we still cling to the idea that 
advertising management is somehow 
“different?” 

Do we take full advantage of the 
progressive management principles 
that work well in other parts of 
the company? Or does a mental 
fence prevent it? 

The astute industrial ad manager 
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Do it 

When Paul B. Nelson, Jr., be- 
came advertising manager of the 
Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y., 
ten months ago, he was faced 
with the task of re-tooling the 
company's entire advertising effort 
in line with the marketing concept. 

He took the lead in: (1) setting 
new advertising goals, (2) con- 
centrating promotion on primary 
markets, (3) initiating a planned 
publicity program, and (4) in- 
creasing direct mail activities — 
all of this based upon brand 
recognition studies and market 
research to seek new market areas 
and to pinpoint competition. 

He took these actions on the 
authority of a five-word directive 
from his company's top manage- 
ment. That directive, which Mr. 
Nelson quoted in his talk at the 
NIAA Conference, could well be 
taken as a commandment by all 
industrial admen looking to their 
own and their companies’ future. 
It is: 

“Do what should be done.” 





should see that the good principles 
that shape a division general man- 
ager’s job might be applied to the 
job of the promotional generalist 
and that this will enable the ad 
manager to delegate and to develop 
men in much the same way that 
these principles do for top manage- 
ment. 


Getting on the team .. These 
three points—all in the area of or- 
ganization and management—are 
“gates” that some admen already 
have used to help qualify advertis- 
ing for a place at the marketing 
conference table. How then, to earn 
a position of stature on the mar- 
keting team? 

And what if there is no organized 
marketing program, should we, then, 
try to spark the program? 

If that is our decision—and I 
think it should be—the next ques- 
tion to ask is: 


> Is our advertising program really 
integrated with sales? 

Or does integration merely mean 
making sure our ads plug the same 
product features the sales manager 
feels to be most vital? Do we have 
the big broad gate we should have 
between the parts of the program 
that advertising produces, and the 
parts that sales is responsible for— 
so that the introduction of a new 
product means one co-ordinated 
program rather piecemeal efforts? 
Do we have a big gate between 
planning and producing for the pro- 
gram—and putting it to work—so 
our promotional planners get facts 
firsthand by rubbing minds with 
salesmen and customers? 

If we have these things—our 
study suggests that we have a very 
good base for sound marketing 
teamwork with sales. 


>» Are we making full, wise use of 
marketing research? 

One ad manager said he and his 
sales manager had always based 
their joint strategy on the former 
field experience of the sales man- 
ager. In making out the ad budget 
last fall, however, one of them 
questioned whether or not they 
were still right in investing twice 
as much to influence one group of 
prospects—let us call them Group 
“A”—as they did for Group “B.” A 
survey—the first they had ever 
made—showed the two groups had 
almost reversed their relative in- 
fluence during the past decade. The 
ad manager reshaped his entire pro- 
gram. The sales manager redirected 
parts of his sales activity, including 
the distribution of costly sales 
manuals. 

This one experience, the ad man- 
ager reports, started a continuing 
use of marketing research—and did 
much to round out that part of their 
developing marketing program. 

Do we have opportunities like 
that waiting to be discovered? 


>» Are we living with a fence between 
product planning and the other 
marketing functions? Are we using 
marketing research to help shape 
our products to our customers’ 
needs? 

One ad manager saw his oppor- 
tunity in a form request for funds 
for development of a new product 





in a market he knew very well. 
This particular form—shown him 
by the sales manager—asked for 
information on such matters as the 
“desired characteristics of the prod- 
uct” and its “method of distribu- 
tion.” 

Engineering and sales associates 
said they based this information on 
their close personal feel of the in- 
dustry and the product application. 
They readily agreed, however, to 
a market survey to cross-check 
their opinions. The survey verified 
their thinking on present needs, but 


= Three speakers at the NIAA con- 
ference talked about evaluating in- 
dustrial advertising. They agreed on 
one thing: evaluation is a mighty 
tough job. 

Charles E. Wilson told how the 
Elevator Div. of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. pre-evaluated its ads to 
build an effective campaign. 

Mr. Wilson now is group head, 
advertising research, Esso Standard 
Oil Co., New York. The project he 
reported on took place while he was 
on the Westinghouse account at 
Fuller & Smith & Ross. 

Westinghouse had developed a 
device for opening elevator doors 
which made operatorless elevators 
more practical and acceptable. The 
problem was to put across this idea 
in advertising. 

The proposed campaign was 
tested by making up test ads; then 
sending out interviewers (all wom- 


it was a real eye-opener in terms 
of future requirements. That one 
experience provided the strong tie 
needed to bring product planning 
into the marketing program in that 
area. It showed the need for intro- 
ducing the marketing man at the 
beginning of the productive cycle 
rather than at the end. 


>» Are you making full use of serv- 
ice as one of the most potent fac- 
tors in marketing? 

Many industrial admen are using 
product service and product availa- 


Three views 


bility to build customer preference 
where you could not do this by 
stressing product features that are 
often a stand-off. They are finding 
that a program built around service 
does wonders to bring the service 
people into the marketing program 
where they belong. 

The advertising manager who 
asks himself these questions—and 
is willing to move in on the answers 
—finds profitable new uses for ad- 
vertising tools and advertising skills 
right across the whole marketing 
front. * 


How to evaluate 
industrial advertising 


1. ‘Pre-evaluation’ pays off 


2. The ‘scientific approach’ 


3. Watch those changes 


en) to talk to 50 men who were key 
elevator-buying executives. 
Interviewers were given a 
mounted copy of the ad, with a 
cardboard overlay, which covered 
all copy, leaving only the illustra- 
tion visible. The respondent was 
shown the illustration, told it is an 
ad for an elevator and asked what 
the illustration tells him about the 
product characteristics. Then the in- 
terviewer removed the overlay, and 
the respondent read the copy. The 
ad then was removed from sight, by 
the interviewer, who asked ques- 
tions to find out: 
® How much the respondent can 
recall of the principal copy points. 
© How important each point is to 
him and why. 
@ The degree to which he is inter- 
ested in the product characteristics 
and why. 
e The degree to which he believes 


the statements made in the ad and 
what are the causes of any skepti- 
cism. 

@ What additional information he 
would like to see included. 

As a result of the pre-testing, said 
Mr. Wilson, “the advertising man- 
ager and his agency were able to 
translate the responses into effective 
advertising which worked at peak 
efficiency to tell its story.” 

Some of the ads in the campaign, 
which ran in Business Week, got top 
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Starch readership scores among all 
ads of similar page size in black- 
and-white. 


Scientific approach . . Dr. Mar- 
cello L. Vidale, Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., told how his company, a well- 
known product and market research 
firm, conducted experiments to de- 
termine advertising effectiveness. 

Most of the ADL tests covered 
consumer products advertising. 
“But,” said Mr. Vidale, “our experi- 
ence with industrial advertising 
suggests that both product classes 
show similar behavior.” 

Dr. Vidale said that, “in principle, 
a direct evaluation of advertising 
effectiveness is easily accomplished. 
The marketing area is divided into 
two parts; one receives the promo- 
tional effort, the other is kept as 
control to establish the sales rate in 
the absence of advertising.” In prac- 
tice, he said, it’s not quite so simple 
because of these four factors: 


1. Unknown and therefore uncon- 
trollable factors influencing cus- 
tomer behavior often induce large 
fluctuations in sales and mask the 
effect under study. To minimize 
such fluctuations, test and control 
areas must be much more extensive 
than would be necessary for purely 
statistical reasons. 


2. The effect of an advertising cam- 
paign often is felt only after months 
or years. But it is impractical to 
conduct long range tests, because 
of changing market conditions. 


3. A method must be devised to get 
reliable sales figures on a regular 
basis, according to market area. 


4. Sales and advertising executives 
want to measure the results of their 
efforts, but their departments can’t 
be turned into laboratories, so any 
experimental program must be de- 
signed to interfere as little as pos- 
sible with these departments’ reg- 
ular activities. 


Four principles . . Conducting ex- 
periments along these lines, ADL 
has reached four conclusions: 


1. Advertising is considerably more 
effective at attracting new customers 
than retaining present ones. 


2. Sales response to advertising is 
almost immediate, which makes 
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pre-tests both effective and prac- 
tical. 

3. A protracted advertising cam- 
paign increases sales rapidly at first 
and then at a reduced rate until a 
saturation level is reached beyond 
which additional advertising does 
not attract new customers. A differ- 
ent kind of promotion, however, 
may raise sales further after this 
saturation point is reached. 


4. Careful pre-testing of an ad- 
vertising campaign gives results that 
are both reliable and reproducible. 
Therefore, the results of a subse- 
quent extension of the campaign to 
the whole market area are predict- 
able. 


“We would be presumptuous if 
we said that any conclusions based 
on our limited studies are final,” Dr. 
Vidale said. “We believe, however, 
that the pattern for future develop- 
ment of this approach is clearly out- 
lined.” 


How NOT to measure . . Howard 
G. Sawyer, vice-president, James 
Thomas Chirurg Co., Boston, out- 
lined these pitfalls in measuring ad- 
vertising effectiveness: 

© Number of inquiries can be used 
as a measure of advertising effec- 
tiveness only if the campaign is 
aimed specifically at getting in- 
quiries. 

@ Changes in sales volume can be 
used as a measurement only if they 
are correlated with some change in 
advertising at the same time. 

e Falling or merely constant sales 
in the face of increased advertising 
need not mean that the advertising 
is ineffective. In the case of a de- 
clining market, the significant meas- 
urement is the percentage of the 
market which the company has. 

e The various advertising reader- 
ship ratings show how well ads are 
read, but they do not show whether 
or not the ads’ message is getting 
across. 

@ The only way to attain effective 
measurement of advertising efforts 
is to decide on specific advertising 
objectives before the campaign. 
With such specific objectives, the 
degree of their attainment can be 
measured, although these measure- 
ments never can be as specific as 
the objectives. e 





By Ralph Van Hoorn 
Principal Associate 
Cresap, McCormick & Paget 
New York 


= Defining the agency’s proper 
role is not the easy matter you 
might expect. In our survey for 
IARI, we found a wide variety of 
relationships, ranging from _ in- 
stances in which the agency acted 
as the company’s advertising de- 
partment to situations in which the 
agency’s participation was limited 
to the largely mechanical function 
of buying space. 

I would like to review, therefore, 
the services most commonly offered 
by industrial advertising agencies, 
and the extent to which advertisers 
actually make use of such services. 
No list of agency services could ever 
be complete but here are the seven 
principal services: 

1. Planning the over-all advertising 
program. 

2. Development of the media pro- 
gram. 

3. Preparation and production of 
advertising copy. 

4. Purchase of space and/or time. 
5. Preparation, production and dis- 
tribution of printed materials. 

6. Preparation and dissemination of 
product publicity. 

7. Appraisal of advertising results. 

What is surprising, however, is 
the limited extent to which many 


This article has been digested from a 
presentation made by Mr. Van Hoorn at 
the NIAA Conference. The material is 
based on research conducted by Cresap, 
McCormick & Paget for the Industrial Ad- 
vertising Research Institute. 





In industrial marketing 


What is the agency’s role? 


Here are the details on a survey showing that advertising agencies 


have a comparatively limited role in industrial marketing. Here also 


are some suggestions on why and how this should be changed. 


of these services are actually used. 
In the majority of companies sur- 
veyed, for example, the scope of 
agency participation was limited 
primarily to the paid space element 
of the over-all advertising program 





See Mr. Van Hoorn’s checklist 
on page 55. 





(numbers 2, 3, 4 above). Within this 
area, moreover, the agency’s par- 
ticipation was sometimes restricted 
to the technical phases of advertis- 
ing production and the placing of 
advertisements in media selected by 
the advertiser. 


Limited agency role . . Four 
major factors account for this rela- 
tively limited role of the industrial 
advertising agency: 


1. The feeling on the part of many 
advertising managers that their 
companies’ products are too tech- 
nical, and that the agency cannot be 
expected to develop a proper un- 
derstanding of their application and 
use. 


2. The belief of some advertising 
managers that the agency’s tradi- 
tional specialization in space ad- 
vertising limits its usefulness for 
anything else. 


3. The industrial marketing em- 
phasis on personal selling. As a re- 
sult of this emphasis, the direct sell- 
ing department is frequently re- 
sponsible for the preparation of sell- 
ing aids and other printed mate- 
rials. Under such conditions, the ad- 
vertising department must first be 


asked for its assistance before it can 
seek the outside help of its agency. 


4. The growth of many advertising 
departments to the point that they 
are competent to handle even spe- 
cialized advertising functions. 


These factors, however, are not 
really arguments in favor of limit- 
ing the scope of agency participa- 
tion; they are rationalizations for 
keeping things as they are, and ex- 
cuses for the department’s failure 
to establish and maintain effective 
working relationships. 

By restricting your agency’s par- 
ticipation, particularly in the plan- 
ning and creative aspects of the ad- 
vertising program, you are running 
the following risks: 


e First, the space budget may be 
unduly emphasized as the result of 
agency concentration on this single 
element of the over-all marketing 
program. 


®@ Second, agency skills needed for 
effective performance may not be 
fully developed, due to the limita- 
tions placed on their contacts within 
the company, and their lack of in- 
formation on over-all company ob- 
jectives and related marketing activ- 
ities. As a result, you may be cre- 
ating the very conditions which 
cause you to be skeptical of the 
agency’s ability to help you. 


@ Third, and most important, you 
are depriving yourself of the broad 
marketing experience and the cre- 
ative skills and attributes which 
your agency personnel have or can 
readily develop. In addition to 
these important assets, your agency 


offers the element of objectivity and 
a wide range of specialized tools 
which you may not be able to af- 
ford as part of your permanent 
staff, such as market research, mer- 
chandising counsel, and public re- 
lations facilities. 


All this adds up to the desirabili- 
ty of broadening the scope of agency 
participation, at both the planning 
and execution levels. 


Service organization . . In de- 
fining the agency’s role, however, 
you should remember that the ad- 
vertising agency is primarily a serv- 
ice organization, designed to assist 
you as you see fit, but not to take 
over the advertising management 
function. Your agency, for example, 
should not be expected to develop 
your over-all marketing objectives 
and strategy, or the objectives of 
your advertising program. You may 
and should seek their counsel in 
such matters, but the final decision 
must be your own. In the area of 
advertising strategy, techniques, and 
creation, however, you should en- 
courage their maximum participa- 
tion by giving them as free rein as 
possible. * 
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= The oft-repeated figure that in- 
dustrial advertising represents a 
“billion-dollar” market may be con- 
siderably out-of-date. While no 
new “official” statistics are availa- 
ble, the preliminary report on the 
1957 NIAA budget survey indicates 
that major changes have been tak- 
ing place. 

John O’Rourke, president of Joht 
O’Rourke Advertising, San Francis- 
co, presented a glimpse of the 
changing picture to conventioneers 
attending the New York NIAA con- 
ference. Highlighting the report, 
which was based on returns from 
465 industrial advertisers, was the 
fact that these companies’ expendi- 
tures have risen 49% — from $93 
million in 1954 to $138.3 million in 
1957. 

If this increase can be projected 
to encompass tke entire industrial 
advertising market, total expendi- 
tures should hit close to the $1.3 
billion mark this year. What may 
tend to distort the figures, how- 
ever, is the fact that well over half 
of the returns came from compa- 
nies with sales topping the $10 mil- 
lion mark. Only 31 companies with 
volume of less than $1 million were 
included, 77 in the $1-5 million 
group, 59 in the $5-10 million group, 
but 269 in the $10 million and up 
category. 

While a complete breakdown of 
the expenditures has not yet been 
completed, the preliminary report 
showed the average per cent-of- 
budget respondents spent on six 
types of promotional efforts. 


a 
@ Direct mail 
® Catalogs 


Research 
Publicity 


An interesting aspect of the re- 
port was the fact that one-quarter 
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Going up! 


Industrial ad budgets 
top $1 billion 


Advance report on NIAA budget study 


of the companies reporting use no 
direct mail; one-half have no pub- 
licity program. 

For the first time, the NIAA 
budget study covered the question 
of how much “leeway” — over or 
under budget — was permitted. 
Over 10% leeway was reported by 
only 1% of the respondents; 10% 
leeway by 17%; 5% or less leeway 
by 22%, with 50% of the respond- 
ents not answering. 

Most industrial advertising budg- 
ets are made up in the fall: 

Submitted Approved 
January 36 45 
February 8 52 
March 14 27 
April 10 22 
May 12 10 
June-July 7 16 
August 18 1 
September 60 5 
October 110 25 
November 98 84 
December 41 112 


The majority of budgets get peri- 
odical review: 


® Annual 
® 6 months 
e 4 months 


Monthly 


When it comes to okaying the 
budget, the company president is 
usually the key man, but he pro- 
vides little help in actually pre- 


paring the advertising budget. 
Here’s the picture: 


Who Who 

Helps Okays 
President 5% 56% 
Vice-president 15% 20% 
Sales manager 43% 21% 


The preliminary report also cov- 
ered the degree of agency help 
when budget time rolls around. 
Here are the percentages reporting 
agency help: 


e Preparing budget 

® Product or marketing service 35% 
® Media selection 90% 
® Presentation planning 

® Presentation to management 40% 
© Not at ail 


It is interesting to note that 
agency participation in media se- 
lection is up 12% since the last 
NIAA budget study in 1954 and the 
number reporting no agency par- 
ticipation at all is down 8%. 

But when it came to the question 
of whether or not the advertiser 
received real help from his agency, 
20% said “little’ — an increase of 
9% since 1954. Half of the respond- 
ents (50%) said they received 
“very” real help; 30% said “fairly” 
real help. 

Another area covered in the study 
was methods being used to measure 
the effectiveness of advertising. 
Only 24 of the respondents reported 
no attempt to measure effectiveness. 
The others reported use of the fol- 
lowing methods: 

e Ad-Gage 
Fosdick 
Gallup-Robinson 
Shepard 

Starch Reports 


Inquiries 
Salesmen’s reactions 
Recognition 



















1. Define Your Problem Or 
Need. 


@ What are the requirements of the job — 
technical problems, personnel, facilities, 
quality of end product or service? 

@ Does the job require specific industry 
knowledge or special competence in a 
particular area? 

@ Is the need a short term or a continuing 
requirement? 


2. Analyze Your Own Capabil- 
ities, . 


@ Are you set up to handle the job 
properly? 

@ If not, could you so organize as to per- 
form the job economically and effectively? 


3. If the need is temporary, or if 
you cannot perform the job, ex- 
amine possible outside services. 


(In general, plan to keep the toughest 
jobs for yourself if you are capable of 
handling them.) 


@ What outside agencies exist which 


offer such services? 
@ What are their capabilities and reputa- 
tion? 

a. Do they have a reputation for getting 
the job done well and quickly? 

b. Do they possess the necessary per- 
sonnel and facilities for your job? 





ECKLISTS 


for industrial marketers 


The NIAA conference did not end with the final adjournment of the 


final session. Three of the last speakers on the program gave the conven- 
tioneers some valuable “homework” in the form of three checklists for in- 
dustrial marketers. The checklists are carried in full on this page and the 
following pages. They tell the marketer how to get best results in dealing 
with outside agencies of various types, how to go about organizing an effec- 
tive marketing department and where to find the information necessary to 


carry out any marketing task. 


How to get the most from outside agencies 


Prepared by Ralph E. Van Hoorn, Associate, Cresap, McCormick & Paget. New York 





¢c. Will the personnel assigned be able 
to work effectively with your own organ- 
ization? 

@ Will they give you a reasonable esti- 
mate of time and cost requirements? 


4. Plan The Job As Completely 
As Possible. 


@ Plan the job within your organization, 
with the active participation of all the 
people who are likely to become involved. 
@ Plan the job with the outside agency or 
service organization. 

a. Define the problem, objectives, scope 
of work, approach and cost. 

b. Brief the agency on all essential as- 
pects of the job. 


5. See That The Job Is Properly 
Staffed And Organized. 


@ Insist that the agency assign a qualified 
man. 

@ Assign some individual or group to 
work with the outside agency representa- 
tive. 

@ If the job involves departments out- 
side the marketing organization, make 
specific organizational provision for in- 
suring necessary integration of the total 
job. 


6. Establish And Maintain 
Effective Working Relationships. 











@ Get acquainted as fully as possible 
with the personnel and services of your 
outside agency. 

@ Depending on the nature of the problem 
and the relationship involved, treat the 
agency as a staff member of your market- 
ing and advertising policy group. 

@ Provide for free access to other mem- 
bers of the marketing group, but provide 
a focal point for such contacts. 

@ Give as free rein as possible on plan- 
ning and creative aspects of the job. 
@ Establish working schedules for com- 
pletion of the various phases of the job. 


7. Be demanding in your re- 
quests for services to which you 
are entitled, but remember 
there are limits to the free serv- 
ices your agency can afford to 
give. 
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Checklist of advertising organization practices 


Prepared by Robert G. Bauman, Partner. Cresap, McCormick & Paget. New York 


1. Prerequisites for advertising 
organization 


® Instead of continuing with a plan of 
organization which you may have in- 
herited, or which “just grew,” have you 
determined what your company’s mar- 
keting objectives and your advertising 
missions and programs actually require 
in the way of organizational structure? 
@ Have you developed these requirements 
in sufficiently specific terms so that your 
plan of organization may be based on 
them? 

® Is your thinking in these areas suffi- 
ciently forward-looking so that you may 
anticipate future requirements for both or- 
ganization and personnel? Have you com- 
municated this forward planning to all of 
your key people who will be involved? 
@ Do you carefully review major changes 
in the organization of the marketing de- 
partment or in marketing strategy and 
planning in order to appraise the im- 
pact of these changes on your organiza- 
tional requirements? 

@ Do you get sufficient notice of such 
changes to permit you to make sound 
plans for necessary changes in advertising 
organization? 


2. Organization structure and 
reporting relationship 


@ Are all the functions properiy provided 
for that are necessary to accomplish the 
missions of the advertising department? 
@ Do you attempt to fit personnel into a 
basically sound plan of organization for 
your department, rather than building the 
organization structure around individuals? 
® If it is not possible for you now to 
avoid “people problems” in your organ- 
izational work, have you at least de- 
veloped a more ideal plan to be put into 
effect when the particular situations clear 
up? 

@ Have you distributed the advertising 
department's work on an equitable basis 
so that none of your subordinate managers 
are over- or underburdened, and so that 
all can function as a team with a common 
objective? 

@ Even though you were formerly head of 
some one section of the advertising de- 
partment, have you resisted the temptation, 
as advertising manager, to encroach on 
your section successor’s authority? Have 
you concentrated instead on the more 
important job of over-all management of 
the department? 
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@ Have you successfully prevented your 
advertising department from becoming a 
“catch-all” department? Do you period- 
ically appraise the amount of non-ad- 
vertising work being done within your de- 
partment? And have you suggested better 
organizational solutions for its accomplish- 
ment? 

@® Is the organization of your advertising 
department sufficiently flexible to permit its 
size and structure to be changed to meet 
changed or additional demands made 
upon the department? 


3. Size of department 


@ Has the size of your department been 
reviewed recently in terms of the kind and 
amount of work to be done? 

® Have you similarly appraised the fu- 
ture needs of your department and as- 
sured yourself that the amount and quali- 
ty of required manpower will be availa- 
ble at that time? 

@ Do you have the time you need prop- 
erly to discharge your managerial func- 
tions? 

@ Do you have time for “dreaming” and 
for thinking without interruption which 
can only be accomplished through proper 
delegation of authority? 

® Is your organization large enough and 
good enough to permit you to delegate 
responsibility and authority to a proper 
extent? 


4. Quality of personnel and un- 
derstanding of organization 


@ Is your organization understood? Does 
each key individual in it understand his 
own duties and responsibilities and the 
duties and responsibilities of those with 
whom he works closely, both inside and 
outside the department? 
@ Have you charted your organization 
plan in the detail required to identify the 
relationships of the key positions to one 
another? 
a. Have you spelled out in writing the 
duties and authorities of each position, 
to insure clarity of understanding on the 
part of all personnel? 
b. If this has not been done, are you 
sure that there has been sufficient in- 
formal, oral exposition of these important 
matters to permit your organization to 
work effectively and harmoniously? 
@ If you have formalized your organiza- 
tion through charts and through written 
position descriptions, have these been dis- 


tributed to all key personnel or have you 
made the mistake of regarding this kind of 
information as “confidential?” 
@ Are you getting full value from your or- 
ganizational structure in terms of the con- 
tribution it can and should make toward 
the growth, development and training of 
your department's people? 
@. Are you using position descriptions 
and position specifications as well as 
you might in appraising new candidates 
for positions in your department? 
b. Do you use position descriptions as 
an important basis for periodically rat- 
ing the performance of department per- 
sonnel? 
c. Do you review your rating of per- 
formance with each key individual in 
terms of his own individual strengths 
and limitations? 
d. On the basis of these reviews, do you 
develop a joint program of action de- 
signed to.foster the growth and develop- 
ment of each of your key people? 
e. Have your position descriptions made 
as full a contribution as they should 
toward the question of compensation: 
through evaluation of positions for base 
salaries and through merit rating for 
extra compensation if this is part of your 
company’s plan? 
f. Are you using position descriptions 
and organization charts as effectively as 
you might to facilitate job rotation within 
the department as a means for training 
and broadening the scope of your peo- 
ple’s interests and abilities? 


5. Participation and coordina- 
tion within the department and 
with other departments 


@ Does yout organization structure facili- 
tate participation and coordinated effort 
between the units of the department, and 
with other départments? 

@ If you aré using committees or similar 
“task groups,” have you avoided the mis- 
take of trying to use committees or similar 
techniques Where they are not appropri- 
ate: such as, for example, in decision mak- 
ing, or in thé accomplishment of functions 
which clearly should be the responsibility 
of a given individual or department? 

@ Are you satisfied with the extent of 
participation and the quality of coordina- 
tion with other units achieved in creative 
planning activities, collection of source ma- 
terials, preparatory aspects of market re- 
search activities, programming phase of 
sales analysis activities and similar work? 





Sources of marketing information 


Prepared by Burchard Day, Advertising Manager, Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The basic sources of marketing information available to the industrial adver- 
tising manager are shown in the following list. The application of these 
sources to various marketing problems are indicated in the numbers follow- 
ing each item listed in this checklist. 


Engineering 
Company Salesmen . Government agencies 
Distributors, jobbers, agents 9. Accounting department 


Publishers 


Independent research organizations 11. Manufacturing management 
Trade or industry associations 12. Legal department 


1. Analysis of market 


@ What is the total domestic market 
(dollars)? 4-5-6-7-8 

@ What is the growth trend of similar 
products? 4-5-6-7-8 

@ Are there seasonal sales variations 
among similar products? 4-5-6-7-8 

@ What is the geographical location of 
market? 4-5-6-7-8 

®@ Have you obtained data on customers 
by number of employees, value added 
by manufacturer, or best available 
yardstick? 2-3-4-5-6-7-8 

® Obtain a brief analysis of competition. 
2-3-4-5-6-7 


2. Customer buying habits 


@ Who buys this type of product (industry 
and job title)? 2-3-4-5-7 

@ List industries and job titles in the order 
of their importance. 2-3-4-5-7 

@ What factors influence buying decisions 
for products of this type in the above 
plants? List in order of importance. 
2-3-4-5-7 

@ How do customers buy this type of 
product? 2-3-4-5-6 

@ How would key customers prefer to 
buy? 2-3-4-5 


13. Sales training department 


3. Distribution 


@ Is present distribution capable of han- 
dling this product? 2-3 

® List alternative methods of distribution. 
2-4-5-10 

@ What type of training is required for 
salesmen to accomplish the marketing 
of the new products? 2-3-4-5-10-13 

@ Are present distribution policies suited 
to the marketing needs of the new 
product? 2-4-5-10 

@ What are distribution policies of major 
competitors? 2-3-4-5-6-7 


4. Organization for sales 


@ Is the company’s present sales organ- 
ization adaptable to the marketing of 
the new product? 2-3-4-5-10-13 

@ How does the company’s manpower 
compare with that of major competitors 
(by area, by industry)? 2-3-4-5-10-13 

@ What effect will the marketing pro- 
gram for the new product have on sell- 
ing costs, gross margins, profits? 9-10 


i 
a. 
3. 
4. Company market research department 10. Top and sales management 
5. 
6. 


5. Pricing 


@ What is the basic costs structure of the 
new product? 1-9-10-11 

@ Is our product sufficiently outstanding to 
justify a premium price? 1-2-3-4-5-10 

@ If not, in what price area must we ac- 
complish sales at a profit? 2-3-4-5-9-10-11 

@ What is the current industry practice in 
regard to jobber, distributor and agent 
discount schedules? 2-3-4-5-6 

@ What is the current industry practice 
in regard to consignment, return goods, 
trials and samples? 2-3-4-5-6 


6. Product 


@ Is this a new product or an improved 
version of a previous product? 1-2-3-11 

@ What advantages does the product 
have over current competitive products? 
1-2-3-4-5 

@ Does the product meet a known, exist- 
ing need? 1-2-3-4-5 

@ Can the new product be patented? 
Have patents been obtained or applied 
for? 1-12 

@ Is there authentic test data that com- 
pares our new product with competitive 
products? Can this data be used in ad- 
vertising? 1-2-3-10 
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Two ‘Barnstorming with Brainstorming’ panels come up with over 


200 possible solutions to the problem of getting distributor sales- 


men to follow through on inquiries generated through advertising 


= How can you make sure that 
distributor salesmen follow up on 
inquiries generated through your 
advertising programs? 

That was the problem tackled by 
members of the Denver and Rock- 
ford chapters of NIAA. In two 
separate “Barnstorming with Brain- 
storming” sessions conducted by 
IM, industrial admen came up with 
a variety of different ways to solve 
this common problem. 

Members of the Colorado Chapter, 
NIAA, had the first chance to go to 
work on the problem as IM’s brain- 


storming caravan set up shop in 
Denver on April 18. A panel of 
eight, with the assistance of other 
members attending the regular 
chapter meeting, came up with over 
100 possible solutions in 20 minutes 
of brainstorming. 

A month later, on May 14, IM 
presented the same problem to 
members of the Rockford Chapter. 
The panel of 12, again with the as- 
sistance of others attending a regu- 
lar chapter meeting, came up with 
115 ideas in 25 minutes. Interesting- 
ly, there were very few duplications 


How to get 


in the solutions presented by the 
panels in Denver and Rockford. 


The problem . . Our business paper 
and direct mail advertising has 
generated hundreds of inquiries. 
Our practice is to send these on to 
our distributors for follow-up by 
their salesmen. The whole thing 
falls down in practice, however, be- 
cause the salesmen just do not fol- 
low-through on the leads we give 
them. 

We carefully analyze each in- 
quiry that comes in and are con- 
vinced that those which we pass 
along to the distributors are actual- 
ly “hot” leads, and not just curiosity 
seekers. But the salesmen seem to 
have built up a general attitude that 
these leads aren’t worth a damn. 

What can we do to get distributor 
salesmen to follow through on leads 
we give them? 


The panels .. In Denver, the 
problem was brainstormed by Lou 
Albee, General Electric Co.; R. Rex 
Carsrud, Impressive Printers; E. M. 


© ee How good are the ideas generated during IM’s “Barnstorming 
with Brainstorming” sessions? Because of the very nature of brain- 
storming, a great majority of the ideas, in themselves, are of very 
little immediate value. But that is as it should be. If just one idea 
produced during a brainstorming session offers a solution to the 
problem, the entire session can be considered a success. 

In the IM sessions, however, it is necessary to work with rather 
general problems. To come up with a “pat” solution which can be ap- 
plied to a specific problem of any reader is not the objective. Instead, 
IM hopes that some of the ideas generated during the sessions will 
provide new and possibly unexplored angles which readers may de- 
velop further to come up with the solution to their own problems. In 
brainstorming, one of the four rules is that “combination and im- 
provement are sought.” Panel members follow this procedure during 
the sessions .. . but that is only a start. This same procedure can be 
applied by readers. 


Barnstorming 
with 
Brainstorming 
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salesmen to follow up on inquiries 


Halvorson, The E. M. Halvorson 
Co.; Robert Heidersbach, McDon- 
ald-Thompson Publishers; Jack 
Hull, Rippey, Henderson, Bucknum 
& Co.; Gordon W. Laird, Doyle, 
Kitchen & McCormick Inc.; J. R. 
Smolenske, Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp., and Fletcher B. Trunk, F. W. 
Dodge Corp. 

In Rockford, the brainstormers 
included Robert Bolender, Hitchock 
Publishing Co.; Robert Brand, 
Cummings, Brand & McPherson; 
Jack Glynn, Howard H. Monk & As- 
sociates; Willard J. Haring, Amer- 
ican Machinist; Larry Hoffman, O’- 
Leary Advertising; Fred Lincoln 
and Rowell McCleneghan, Barber- 
Colman Co.; Barton Page, J. L. 
Clark Mfg. Co.; Morey Patterson, 
Barnes Drill Co.; Clarence Pearson, 
Greenlee Bros. & Co.; Budd Rees- 
man, E. R. Hollingsworth & As- 
sociates, and Sam Wilson, Geo. D. 
Roper Corp. 

IM executive editor Dick Hodgson 
served as moderator of both panels. 

The following 50 ideas have been 


selected by IM’s editors from the 
more than 200 solutions brain- 
stormed by the two panels. 


1. Arrange with distributors for a 
special salesman to do nothing but 
call on leads generated through in- 
quiries. 

2. Establish a system of factory 
priorities on shipments resulting 
from inquiry follow-ups. 

3. With each inquiry for follow-up, 
send a letter pointing out that the 
lead has been analyzed for sales 
potential. 

4. Have factory sales manager or 
members of the company’s field 
force take a group of inquiries in a 
given area for personal follow-up to 
show what results can be obtained. 
5. Conduct a sales promotion and 
merchandising program to distribu- 
tor salesmen to “sell” the value of 
inquiries. 

6. Inform the salesmen of the num- 
ber of dollars expended to get each 
inquiry. 

7. Send a sample of the ad produc- 





* 
Pee 


Denver . z ny s 


Rockford... 


ing each inquiry along with the lead. 
8. Establish a distributor quota on 
inquiry follow-ups. 
9. Offer a cash bonus for call re- 
ports on leads. 
10. Give a special commission on 
all sales made as a result of follow- 
ing-up an inquiry. 
11. Make it a continuing incentive 
program with points awarded for all 
inquiry follow-ups and bonus points 
for actual sales. The points can be 
used to “buy” merchandise prizes. 
12. Why not a contest with prizes 
for salesmen with best inquiry fol- 
low-up records. 
13. Gives extra commissions for 
salesmen and or distributors with 
good inquiry follow-up records. 
The following series of ideas shows 
the value of “free-wheeling” in 
brainstorming. Idea 14, although a 
“wild” idea in itself, sparked a whole 
series of other, more practical ideas. 
14. Give S&H Green Stamps to all 
distributor salesmen in exchange 
for lead reports. 
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Brainstorming reprints 


@ What is brainstorming .. . how can 


it be used . . . how do you get a 
brainstorming session started? These 
and other questions about this effective 
idea-generating ‘technique were an- 
swered in an article appearing in the 
November IM. Reprints of this article, 
which included a list of 25 tips for 
effective brainstorming, are now avail- 
able at 25c each; quantity discounts on 
orders for 10 or more copies. Send 
orders to Reprint Editor, Industrial Mar- 
keting, 200 E. Illinois St, Chicago 11, 
and specify Reprint No. R300. Payment 
should accompany orders for less than 
$2. 


15. Send a “bonus stamp” along 
with literature to the person send- 
ing in the inquiry. The salesman 
could then collect these bonus 
stamps when following-up the in- 
quiry. 

16. Provide the salesmen’ with 
some kind of premium to give the 
prospect in exchange for the bonus 
stamp. 

17. Have the distributors, them- 
selves, collect the bonus stamps 
picked up by their salesmen and 
exchange them for major prizes. 
This should insure adequate super- 
vision of inquiry follow-ups by the 
distributor. 

18. Send requested literature to the 
distributor for delivery by his sales- 
men, including a business reply card 
call report to be filled in by the 
salesman and returned within a 
given time period for bonus stamps. 
The stamps would be mailed to him 
when the cards are received. 

18. Be sure to send a copy of the 
prize book to distributors’ and/or 
salesmen’s wives — they’ll encour- 
age “their man” to get out after 
those bonus stamps. 

20. Include a “mystery” lead with 
inquiries sent to distributors. The 
salesman who calls on this lead gets 
a big prize or extra bonus stamps. 
21. Include return-reply cards with 
each inquiry sent to distributors. 
These would be returned to us as 
each call is made. Inform the sales- 
men that the 100th (500th, 1000th, 
etc.) reply card received each 
month gets a big bonus. 
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22. Make it a double bonus if that 
call results in a sale of the product. 
23. Why not stage a contest among 
distributors, with prizes to all sales- 
men of the distributor with the 
highest percentage of inquiry fol- 
low-ups reported. 

24. Send a coupon to prospective 
customers to be signed by customer 
and salesman entitling each to par- 
ticipate in a prize drawing. 

25. Bring the distributor’s secre- 
tary into the prize picture. She can 
exert a lot of pressure on salesmen 
to do a good inquiry follow-up job. 
26. Why not make the leads a 
bonus in themselves? Assign the 
leads selectively to the most active 
salesmen. 

27. Send an order blank directly 
with the answer to every inquiry 
and note returns of sales consum- 
mated without follow-up by a dis- 
tributor salesman. 

28. Send a regular reminder to 
distributors regarding the cost to 
the manufacturer to obtain qualified 
leads. 

29. Since this is a bad situation, 
send a research man out to dis- 
cover what is wrong with the pres- 
ent system. 

30. Use that research to develop a 
definite plan and make sure that all 
distributors know what it is and 
understand it. 

31. Give salesmen “grumble cards” 
— what can be done to make in- 
quiries more valuable . . . how many 
calls did he have to make .. . etc. 
32. Conduct brainstorming sessions 
at distributor level on this problem. 
33. Institute a program of follow- 
throughs for reports on leads fur- 
nished when call reports are not 
forthcoming. 

34. Send actual copies of prospects’ 
original inquiries. 

35. Establish a special “salary 
fund” providing hourly payments to 
distributor salesmen who furnish 
complete reports on non-productive 
leads. 

36. Distributor management should 
“okay” inquiries received for sales- 
man follow-up, report on any re- 
jects and then make sure salesmen 
complete action on all accepted 
leads. 

37. When leads are sent to dis- 
tributors, copies should be sent to 
the company’s field representative 
in the area for coordination. 


38. Publicize salesmen doing a good 
follow-up job in company publica- 
tions. 

39. Take space in the salesmen’s 
local newspapers and run ads salut- 
ing those doing a good inquiry 
follow-up job. 

40. Why not run such ads in busi- 
ness papers going to the salesmen’s 
prospects? 

41. Make sure your follow-up re- 
port form is very simple for the 
salesman to handle. 

42. Give distributor salesman’s 
telephone number to prospect when 
sending information. 

43. When literature is sent, attach 
a letter over the signature of sales- 
man who is supposed to make the 
call. 

44. Send salesmen a Diner’s Club 
card to be used to charge lunches 
when calling on leads furnished by 
the manufacturer. 

45. Send salesmen a handy ap- 
pointment book periodically, in- 
cluding leads which should be fol- 
lowed-up during the next period 
46. Issue a monthly report on dol- 
lar volume of sales originating 
through inquiries, with comparison 
figures of all distributors. 

47. Offer a special discount each 
month to the distributor with the 
best inquiry follow-up record for 
the preceding month. 

48. Send part of a useful gift to 
the person sending in the inquiry 
and advise him that a specific sales- 
man will deliver the other part. Ad- 
vise the salesman that he is “on the 
spot” if he doesn’t follow through. 
49. Cancel franchises of distribu- 
tors whose salesmen fail to follow- 
up on leads. 

50. Get a new advertising manager. 





It may sound silly, but when it comes to 
real brainstorming he’s terrific! 











—courtesy W. E. Schutz Co., Beloit, Wis. 
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Nails it down . 
bring in some 2,500 high quality inquiries. 


The Putman Awards 


- Business paper ads told user advantages of new type of nail, helped 


How to sell a product 
before it’s made 


= Salesmen for Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, found they 
had a comparatively easy job to do 
when they went out to see custom- 
ers with the firm’s new “Ardox” 
spiral nails: the product was al- 
ready “sold” because of an aggres- 
sive promotion. 

This promotion won a “highest 
honors” award for John D. Paulus, 
J&L’s director of public relations 
and advertising, and the company’s 
agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & 


30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 


Grove—in this year’s Putman 
Awards competition. 

In mid-1956, Jones & Laughlin 
had been licensed to produce and 
sell threaded-to-the-head Ardox 
spiral nails to the American market 
by the Steel Co. of Canada. 

The company felt it had a won- 
derful product. The Ardox nail has 
extra holding power. It was easy to 
drive, and there was less chance of 
splitting the wood. They cost less 
per job than equivalent common 


nails due to a greater count per 
pound. The user saves through low- 
er transportation costs, reduced 
handling and storage charges. 


Fast acceptance needed . . There 
was a problem to be licked, how- 
ever. Production was expected to 
start within five weeks. A fast ac- 
ceptance by hardware dealers and 
jobbers was necessary. Initial in- 
ventories had to be built up in local 
communities to handle the con- 
sumer demand anticipated. Fast ac- 
ceptance had to be created within 
three months. 

Advertising had to tell the Ardox 
story to prospective users as fast as 
possible. Dealers and jobbers had to 
be convinced that the new type of 
nail would sell or the product would 
fail. Enthusiasm had to be generated 
among company salesmen. Though 
the sales department wasn’t inter- 
ested in a mass of inquiries, they 
did need good quality sales leads. 

A comprehensive promotion pro- 
gram was launched in December, 
1956, emphasizing specific user 
benefits in each of the media em- 
ployed. This included space adver- 
tising reaching all basic markets; 
direct mail to 17,530 specific pros- 
pects; sales literature and sales 
tools, such as sample cards, enve- 
lope stuffers, ad reprints, packets 
with the complete range of 22 nail 
sizes, samples for enclosure in every 
box of common nails as well as 
publicity in business and trade pub- 
lications and newspapers. 


Six markets . . But first, a task 
force of men from product sales, 
advertising and from the agency 
visited with the Steel Co. of Canada 
for a review of production facili- 
ties and their complete advertising 
and promotion program. Careful 
analysis of markets, applications 


Successful industrial promotion takes many forms. Jones & Laughlin promotes a new 
type of nail with publicity that places 260 stories; with ads that pull 2,500 inquiries; 
with ingenious sample distribution methods—all of which ‘‘pre-sell’’ the new product 
before salesmen make their first calls. Dow Corning builds greater acceptance for its 
silicone rubber by advertising an “application of the month”; by merchandising ads 
through direct mail to its own salesmen, customers’ salesmen and end users—result: 
22.7%, sales increase. Sciaky Bros. sells welding equipment in new markets with a 
“four-level” ad campaign; with a special publication and other direct mail pieces 
sent to prospects; with ad reprints and sales aids sent to salesmen— result: 67.5°/, 
sales increase. These are top winners in the 1957 Putman Awards. 
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AWArRaAS 


Each year the Putman Awards honor “the best use of industrial 
advertising, and the best documentation of such use, in making more 
effective the selling of products and services to industry.” 

The awards are co-sponsored by the Putman Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago, and the Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia, the nation’s oldest 
advertising club. Putman puts up the $6,000 in prize money each year, 
and the club administers the competition. 

The Putman awards are personal things. The admen who created 
the winning campaigns are being honored rather than the companies 
for which the ads were created. And the admen are the ones who get the 
cash prizes—$1,000 each to the six admen and agencymen responsible 
for the three campaigns winning “highest honors.” 

Beside the three equal “highest honors” winners, seven other cam- 
paigns are cited by the judges, and the men who create them are given 
“honors” citations. 

In this year’s competition, the 10th edition of the awards, judges were 
Edward R. Broden, president, SKF Industries; Thomas Hallowell, presi- 
dent, Standard Pressed Steel Co.; A. J. McMullen, president, U. S. 
Gasket Co.; Ira H. Schmidt, vice-president, Electric Service Mfg. Co.; 
George E. Whitwell, president, Electrical Association of Philadelphia, 


and Dean Wistar Wood, Charles Morris Price School. 


and buying influences indicated that 
initial promotion had to be ad- 
dressed to hardware dealers and 
jobbers; builders and contractors; 
lumber yards and building supply 
dealers; manufacturers of wood 
products; industrial purchasing 
agents and do-it-yourselfers. 
Armed with this knowledge, 
Jones & Laughlin went to work. 
Publicity releases announced the 
new product and a detailed descrip- 
tion of same went to 220 publica- 
tions. In addition, a demonstration 


kit consisting of hammer, nails, and 
a block of wood went to some 86 
of these editors, with the invitation 
to “try it and see.” Through a mat 
service, one-column mats went to 
2,400 weekly newspapers. 

Space advertising was launched 
in December with two-color, two- 
page ads in seven trade publica- 
tions covering the lumber, building 
supply, hardware and _ building 
fields. The theme was: “Now! a 
spiral nail for less than the cost of 
a common nail.” 


Two direct mail programs were car- 
ried out. One mailing went to 1,330 
wholesale dealers currently selling 
J&L wire products. The other went 
to 16,112 retailers of lumber and 
building material and hardware. 
Both introduced Ardox nails and 
paved the way for personal calls 
by salesmen and jobber salesmen. 

Sales literature and sales tools in- 
cluded a single-nail sample card 
prepared for personal distribution 
by salesmen and by hardware job- 
bers in their introductory calls. 
(Arrangements were made with the 
local Goodwill Industries group for 
low-cost insertion of the eight- 
penny nails in the sample card.) 
Another sales tool was created to 
display the entire line of 22 Ardox 
nail sizes and types. J&L also began 
including a sturdy manila envelope 
containing a sales message and 12 
Ardox nails in every keg and box 
of common nails shipped from the 
mill. 

Here are the results: 
@ More than 2,500 inquiries (very 
high quality inquiries, according to 
J&L salesmen) already have been 
processed. 
e At least 260 stories appeared as 
a result of publicity releases. 
@ When salesmen began telling the 
Ardox story, they found the pro- 
motion had “pre-sold” the product. 
¢ Production facilities for the spe- 
cial nails were completed on Feb. 
1, 1957. Between that time and 
March 13, actual orders were re- 
ceived for 411,800 pounds of Ardox 
spiral nails. * 





With same-size sales force 


How Sciaky selis new 


= In August, 1955, Sciaky Bros., 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., was doing all 
right. It was considered the world’s 
largest manufacturer of resistance 
welding machines. 

Sciaky felt, however, that it could 
do better. About 90% of its sales 
depended on the aircraft industries, 
and the company decided it ought 
to diversify without sacrificing its 
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position in the aircraft industry. 
So, Sciaky launched a program 
which attempted to do just that, as 
well as increase over-all recognition 
and create the opportunity for sell- 
ing in new markets. This is the pro- 
gram that won for Sciaky’s market- 
ing manager, Tom L. Lonergan, and 
for the company’s agency, Russell T. 
Gray, Inc., Chicago, a “highest 


markets 


honors” award in the Putman com- 
petition. 

Sciaky wanted to increase its sales 
without increasing its sales force, 
which meant the promotion pro- 
gram would have to: (1) identify 
the company with all possible im- 
pact among non-aircraft manufac- 
turers as a major supplier of re- 
sistance welding equipment; (2) 





document Sciaky experience in 
many types of industry rather than 
one; (3) encourage design and en- 
gineering consideration of resistance 
welding as the most advantageous 
method of fabricating their product, 
and (4) locate specific prospects to 
make selling more efficient with a 
limited sales force. 


Bigger budget . . When the pro- 
gram was begun in August, 1955, 
it was with a budget that was con- 
siderably bigger than previous 
Sciaky budgets. In April, 1956, en- 
couraged by reaction, and faced 
with the necessity for a 45% in- 
crease in sales, management au- 
thorized an increase to approxi- 
mately 2% of the new sales goal. 

The program was all embracing. 
It included business paper ads, di- 
rect mail, publicity, sales literature, 
trade shows and direct aids to sales- 
men. The basic appeal, uncommon 
to competitor activity, emphasized 
product superiority through user 
benefits proved in case histories. 

To get the job done, the adver- 
tising department decided to divide 
the business publication advertis- 
ing schedule into four series: 
® Series A — dramatically uncon- 
ventional approach directed to all 
levels of management in the metal- 
working industry — top manage- 
ment, production management and 
engineering management. 
®@ Series A-1 — Conventional case 
history approach directed to all 
levels of management in the metal- 
working industry plus production 
personnel. 

@ Series B — Technical approach 
directed to product design engi- 
neers. 

® Series C — Technical case his- 
tory approach directed to top man- 
agement, production management, 
and engineering management in the 
aircraft industry. 

Direct mailings centered around 
“Resistance Welding at Work,” an 
8- to 16-page booklet covering in 
detail specific applications of Sciaky 
equipment. Six issues, supplemented 
by special:reports, were mailed to 
an average of 12,000 users and po- 
tential users per issue. Ad reprints 
and sales letters also went to ap- 
propriate lists. 

A regular flow of publicity re- 
leases included feature editorial 


material and stories on new equip- 
ment, sent to all metalworking 
publications on the average of once 
a month. 

Product sales literature included 
bulletins on standard machines; 
bulletins on major types; special 
service bulletins, and special re- 
ports. Sciaky also participated in 
the Welding Show and the National 
Metal Exposition and used motion 
pictures showing machines in oper- 
ation to both customers and pros- 
pective customers. 

Salesmen got advance reprints of 
all ads, and lists of publications in 
which they were to appear. Sup- 
plementary material helped sales- 
men make better use of the ads in 
selling. 


67.5% sales increase . . Results 
which could be traced directly to 
the program indicate that 5,698 in- 
quiries were received, for the calen- 
dar year 1956. This was 90.6% 
greater than in the previous year. 
Some requests were for literature, 


others outlined a specific problem. 

In addition to their value as sales 
leads, in unfamiliar markets, the in- 
quiries provided valuable data for 
market analysis. 

The value of quotations made in- 
creased 98%. Gaining recognition as 
a supplier of non-aircraft markets 
for the purpose of having more op- 
portunities to quote was a major 
objective of the program. To bet- 
ter evaluate the extent of this gain, 
it should be noted that the amount 
involved is many millions of dol- 
lars. 

There was a 67.5% increase in 
sales, with no increase in the sales 
force. The gain was 50% more than 
the ambitious goal of a 45% gain 
set early in 1956. 

More than $327,000 was chalked 
up in directly traceable sales: 25 
orders for 27 machines for that 
amount were received from com- 
panies with which first contact was 
an inquiry which could be positive- 
ly traced to advertising. This does 
not include repeat orders from the 
same companies. * 








Maybe the details of Hewlett-Packard’s operative 
on the next page will help you improve your own 








Unconventional . . Decidedly off-beat ads in Sciaky’s ‘‘series 


A” appealed to metalworking management men. The back of 
this insert had a conventional case history ad, giving hard-sell 
details of the story begun on the intriguing first page. 
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Sell new uses 


How to stay on top when 


competition gets tough 


Faced with tough, new competition in selling its silicone rubber, Dow 


Corning had to sell design engineers on new uses for the product, 


educate salesmen in the product, persuade them to push it, and 
provide the salesmen with sales aids. Here is how it was done. 


= Until 1955-56, there were only 
two silicone rubber producers in the 
country. And one of them was Dow 
Corning Corp., of Midland, Mich., 
which had about 70% of the total 
volume. 

In that period, however, another 
company entered the market, which 
made competition quite intense and 
the Dow Corning people very un- 
happy. Dow’s problem then was to 
come up with a program that would 
not only keep it on top, but if pos- 
sible increase its share of the mar- 
ket. The program, once underway, 
won “highest honors” in the Putman 
competition for Robert L. Parkin, 
Dow Corning’s assistant advertising 
manager, and for Church & Guise- 
wite Advertising, Midland, the com- 
pany’s agency. 

Silicone rubber is sold to rubber 
companies as a raw material. It is 
then fabricated and sold to equip- 
ment manufacturers. These same 
rubber companies also make and 
sell parts made of natural and other 
synthetic rubbers. 

Rubber company salesmen knew 
all the ins and outs of natural and 
synthetic rubber parts which they 
had been selling for years. They 
were neglecting silicone rubber in 
favor of easier to sell materials. 

Dow Corning knew that since 
World War II, design engineers, 
particularly those in the aircraft, 
appliance, electrical and automotive 
industries, have had to design 
equipment that would operate at 
higher and lower temperatures in 
moisture-laden atmospheres and 
other severe conditions. Here lay 
an important market, if only de- 
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signers could be convinced that 
silicone rubber could help solve 
their design problems. 


Three-phase program .. Dow 
Corning’s program had to: (1) ac- 
quaint these design engineers with 
uses of silicone rubber and of course 


the superiority of “Silastic,” Dow 
Cornings’ brand; (2) educate rub- 
ber salesmen about silicone rubber 
and convince them to promote it 
during their sales calls, and (3) 
provide the Dow Corning sales 
force with sales aids that would 
make their sales calls on rubber 

Continued on page 144 
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Application-of-the-month . . Hose, ducts and tubing was Sep- 
tember “‘application-of-the-month’”’ for Dow Corning ads in 
business papers. Coupons encouraged inquiries. 





When you scheduled your present 
rogram last fall, Petroleum Week 
fod a paid circulation of about 28,- 
000. This month, PW is mailing to 
more than 37,000 paid subscribers! 
(1957 circulation figures from Publish- 
er's records, subject to ABC audit.) 


Present page rate ($444 b&w, |-time) 
was established in July, 1955, on a 
total distribution of 20,000, half of 
which was free introductory distribu- 
tion. The same low rate still exists 
te $444 for over 37,000 all-paid 
circulation. 


Petroleum Week's unique format and 
timely editorial content provide easy 
eading and wide coverage of the in- 


dustry. A real measure of editorial 
lacceptance is circulation growth .. . 
land no other oil magazine ever grew | 
so fast! 


On the back page of this insert is a 
list of PW's 1957 advertisers to date 
. .. a group which will be considerably 
larger by the end of ‘57. 





. .. Now is the time to add PETROLEUM WEEK to your schedule. 


Petroleum Week offers in the last half of 1957, a timely and economi- 
cal opportunity to strengthen your advertising to the largest capital 
growth industry in the U.S. ... the oil industry. We hope you will 





be among those advertisers who are adjusting their schedules to take 
advantage. of Petroleum Week's advertising values this year. 





Variable Speed Reading... or, 


why this page has holes in it 


We don’t use die-cuts in Petro- 
leum Week, but this particular 
die-cut is intended to be function- 
al... it is designed to demonstrate 
to you how Petroleum Week’s 
unique Variable Speed Reading 
format helps busy readers get in- 
formation fast while going clear 
through the publication. 


Every article in Petroleum Week 
is written with bold main-point 
sentences or paragraphs . . . the 
die-cut shows how the reader can 
get the gist of an article by simply 
reading the heavy type. However, 
he can shift gears as he goes 
through the magazine, reading the 
details in light face when the main 
points are directed at his particular 
interests. The reader can scan or 
read thoroughly as he chooses, set- 
ting his own pace for every article. 
Reader trafic studies show that 
75% of PW subscribers do just 
this. 


Variable Speed Reading makes it 
easy and rewarding for the reader 
to keep going through the whole 
magazine. Thus it helps him see 
everything in the issue and study 
items of particular interest . . . 
and helps your advertisement get 
good visibility. 





Second Annual Report on Baath a70) a0 © 


All media yardsticks indicate that Petroleum Week 
should be on your schedule NOW 


PW circulation up 32% 
since last fall 


When you scheduled your present 
page last fall, Petroleum Week 
ad a paid circulation of about 28,- 
000. This month, PW is mailing to 
more than 37,000 paid subscribers! 
(1957 circulation figures from Publish- 
er's records, subject to ABC audit.) 


For the last half of 1957, PW will be 
delivering over 10,000 more readers 
than when you made up your media 
list! This phenomenal circulation 
growth has by no means leveled off . . . 
it’s still going up-up-up. By way of 
comparison, remember that no oil 
magazine had as much paid circula- 
tion last December as Petroleum Week 
has now. This large and penetrating 
circulation makes it an important buy 
right now. 


1956 Figures 
from ABC 
Audit Report 


PAID SUBSCRIPTIONS 


1957 Figures from 
Publisher's records, 
subject to ABC Audit 


20,000 . 
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Reader response proves 
success of PW editorial 


Petroleum Week's unique format and 
timely editorial content provide easy 
reading and wide coverage of the in- 
dustry. A real measure of editorial 
acceptance is circulation growth .. . 
and no other oil magazine ever grew 
so fast! 


For men in all segments and at all 
levels of the oil industry, PW supplies 
an up-to-date weekly picture of the 
entire industry. Today, just two years 
after PW’s first issue, Petroleum Week 
has delivered hundreds of thousands 
of reprints to these readers, at their 
request. This represents solid industry 
impact. 


Recent reader traffic studies indicate 
that Petroleum Week is read first by 
multi-magazine subscribers. Surveys 
also show readership right through the 
magazine. This “through-the-book” 
readership puts every advertisement in 
the main stream of reader traffic. . . 


» provides outstanding exposure for all 


ads in oil’s most readable magazine. 





Paid circulation 
June 7th issue 





Present page rate gives 
17,000 bonus readers 


Present page rate ($444 b&w, |-time) 
was established in July, 1955, on a 
total distribution of 20,000, half of 
which was free introductory distribu- 
tion. The same low rate still exists 
today: $444 for over 37,000 all-paid 
circulation. 


Here’s a real bonus of over 17,000 


extra readers for your advertising dol- 
lar. Petroleum Week will continue to 
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deliver this growing circulation at this 
low page rate for the rest of the year. 


1957 ad pages up 88% 
over '56 


On the back page of this insert is a 
list of PW's 1957 advertisers to date 
. ». a group which will be considerably 
larger by the end of '57. 


With Petroleum Week just 2 years 
old, the steady growth in advertising 


was 37,000 | 


(subject to ABC audit) } 





volume is remarkably impressive . . . 
especially in a field where media buy- 
ing practices were fairly well estab- 
lished. Ad pages in 1957 will be nearly 
double 1956. Advertisers include a 
cross-section of large and small com- 
panies, approximately 200 firms with 
important stakes in the oil industry. 





. .. Now is the time to add PETROLEUM WEEK to your schedule. 


Petroleum Week offers in the last half of 1957, a timely and economi- 
cal opportunity to strengthen your advertising to the largest capital 
growth industry in the U.S. ... the oil industry. We hope you will 
be among those advertisers who are adjusting their schedules to take 
advantage. of Petroleum Week's advertising values this year. 
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These advertisers have received 


industry-wide, industry-deep coverage 
of the oil industry in 1957 in 


Aero Design & Engineering Co. 

Air Preheater Corporation 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
Nitrogen Div. 


Alten Foundry & Machine Works, Inc. 


Aluminum Co. of America 
American Marine Corporation 
American Petroleum Institute 
Atlantic Refining Company 
Avondale Marine Ways, Inc 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. (Tubular 
Products Div.) 

Bakelite Co., Div. UCC 

Baker Oil Tools, Inc. 

Bank of Montreal 

Saroid Div., National Lead Company 

\. B. Beaird Co., Inc., The 

Bear, Stearns & Co. 

Bell Helicopter Corp.—Subsid. Bell 
Aircraft Corp. 

Bovaird Supply Company 

Brown & Root, Inc. 

Brown Oil Tools, Inc. 

Burns Tool Co. 

Butler Manufacturing Company 

Byron Jackson Pumps, Inc.—Div. 
Borg-Warner Corp. 


Cameron Iron Works, Inc. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce : 
Chemical Derivatives Div., Armour 


0. 
Chiksan Co., FMC Subsidiary 
Cities Service Petroleum, Inc. 
Continenta! Oi! Company 
Core Labs. Inc. 
Crescent Towing & Salvage Co., Inc. 


Crose Manufacturing Company, M. J. 














































Davison Chemical Company 

DeLaval Steam Turbine Company 

Diagraph-Bradley Industries, Inc. 

Dowell, Inc. 

Dresser Engineering Company 

Dresser Industries, Inc. 

Drilling Specialties Co., Phillips 
Petroleum Co. 

DuPont Co. Petroleum Chemicals Div 


Eastman me Products, Inc 
Chem. Div. 

Eastman. Chemica! Products, Inc 
Plastics Div. 

Electro Motive Div., General Motors 
Corp. 

Empire Trust Company 

Enjay Company, Inc. 

Esso Research & Engineering Co. 

Ethyl Corporation 

Evertite Coupling Co., Inc 


Fairchild Aerial Surveys 

First City National Bank of Houston 

First National Bank in Dallas 

First National Bank & Trust 
Company of Tulsa 

Fish Engineering Company 

Fluor Corporation 

Foster Wheeler Corporation 


ners American Transportation 

orp. 

General Electric Company—Indust. 
Electronics Div. 

General Investing Corporation 

General Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 

General Refractories Co. 

Geophysical Service, Inc. 








B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 

(Geon & Hycar) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Gravity Meter Exploration Company 


Great Lakes Petroleum Services, Inc. 


Griphoist, Inc. 
Gulf Oil Corp. Petro-Chemical Div. 


Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 
Company 

Hammond tron Works 

Hercules Powder Company 

Hercules Tool Company 

Herold, Inc., John S. 

Hewitt-Robins 

Higgins, Inc. 

Houdry Process Corporation 

Houston Contracting Company 

Houston Oil Field Material Co. 
(HOMCO) 

Hughes Tool Company 

Humble Oil & Refining Company 

Hyatt Bearings Div., General Motors 
Corp. 


Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation 

Ingersoll-Rand Company 

International Business Machines 
Corp. 


Jefferson Chemical Company 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
Jones & Laughlin Supply Division 


Kaiser Steel Corporation 
Kellogg Co., M. W. (Sub. of 
Pullman, Inc.) 


Lehman Brothers 

Leland Equipment en 
LeTourneau, Inc., 

Linde Co., Div. UCC 

Lone Star Steel Company 
Lucey Export Corporation 


Magnet Cove Barium Corporation 
McNamar Boiler & Tank Company 
Mercantile National Bank of Dallas 
Mercoid Corporation 
Metals Disintegrating Co. 
Mid-Continent Supply Company 
Midwestern Pipe Line Products 
Company 
Milwhite Mud Sales Company 
Mission Manufacturing Company 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
Morgan Stanley & Co., Inc. 


Nationa! Aluminate Corporation 

National Supply Company 

Nordstrom Valve Div., Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co. 

North American Car Corporation 








Oakite Products, Inc. 

Offshore Exploration Group 

Oil Center Tool Company 

Oilwell Supply Div., United States 
Steel Corp. 

Orbit Valve Company 

Oronite Chemical Company 


ay peice Rig & Reel Co., Bidg. 
iv. 


Petreco Div., Petrolite Corp. 

Petro-Chem Development Co., Inc. 

Petroleum Equipment Suppliers 
Ass'n 

Petroleum Helicopters, Inc. 

Pipelife Corporation 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Company 

Polyken Sales Div., Kendall Co. 

Price Co., H. C 

Procon, Inc. 

Proportioneers, Inc., B-I-F 
Industries, Inc. 


Raymond Concrete Pile Co. 
RCA Communications Products 
ros ag & Bates Offshore & Drilling 


Reda Pump Company 
Reed Roller Bit Company 
Refinery Engineering Company 
Republic National Bank of Dallas 
Republic Steel Corporation 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Rocky Mountain Oi! Show 
Roebling’s Sons Corp., John A. 
Rolo Manufacturing Company 
Ross-Martin Company 

Royal Bank of Canada 


Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 
Scientific Design Company, Inc. 
Scott-Rice Company 

Servco 

Sheehan Pipeline Construction Co. 
Shell Chemical Corporation 

Shell Oil Company 

Sikorsky Aircraft, United Aircraft 


Corp. 
Sinclair Oil Corporation 
SKF —e Inc. 
Smith Corp. 
Society a the Plastics Industry, 
Pacif. Coast Plastics Exp. 
Southern Natural Gas Company 
Southwestern Industrial Electronics 
Company 
Standard Oil Company of California 
Standard Oi! Company (Indiana) 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Steelcraft Manufacturing Company 
Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. 
car Steel Corp., National Steel 
Corp. 
Sun Oil Company 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Company 


Tapecoat Company, The 

Tex-Tube, Inc. 

The Texas bomoers 

Texas Continental Tube Company 

Texas Employers’ Insurance Ass'n. 

Texas Instruments, Inc. 

Thermoid Company 

Timken Roller Bearing Company 

Trailmobile, Inc. 

Transcontinental! Gas Pipeline 
Corporation 

Tretolite Div., Petrolite Corporation 


U. S. Rubber Company, Mechanical 
Goods 

United States Steel Corporation 

Universal Oi! Products Company 


Vogt Machine Co., Henry 


Warner Electric Brake & Clutch Co. 

Warren Petroleum Corporation 

Western Supply Company 

W-S Fittings Div., H. K. Porter Co., 
Inc. 

Whitmor Homebuilders, Inc. 

Williams Brothers 

Wilson Supply Company 

W-K-M Manufacturing Co., Inc 

Wolverine Tube Company 

Worthington Corporation— 
Engineered Prods. Div. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company 


John Zink Company 

























TO BE APPEALED 





‘Institutions’ wins 
court decision 
against Conover-Mast 


= Domestic Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, publisher of Institutions 
Magazine, has won its plagiarism, 
trade-mark and unfair competition 
suit against Conover-Mast Publish- 
ing, New York, publishers of Insti- 
tutional Feeding & Housing. 

Conover-Mast is appealing the 
case. 

Federal Judge Michael L. Igoe 
found the name Institutional Feed- 
ing & Housing to be a trade-mark 
infringement of the title and sub- 
title of Institutions Magazine of 
Mass Feeding-Mass Housing and 
handed down a judgment restrain- 
ing Conover-Mast from: 

e Using the words, “institutions,” 
“institutional” or “institution” or 
any form or variant of these words 
in the title or subtitle of any Con- 
over-Mast magazines. 

@ Using any collocation of any of 
these words with the words “mass 
feeding and mass_ housing” or 
“feeding and housing.” 

® Unfairly competing with Domes- 
tic Engineering by infringing any 
of Institutions’ copyrighted mate- 
rial or by unfairly appropriating 
any of Institutions’ uncopyrighted 
material, or by appropriating of 
editorial matter, format, features 
etc. used by Institutions. 

®@ Unfairly competing with Domes- 
tic Engineering by using in its ad- 
vertising or promotion false or in- 
accurate circulation statements, or 
estimates or any other material or 
statistics which does not truly state 
the circulation of any magazine 
published by Conover-Mast. 

® Unfairly competing by using as 


A REVIEW 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


OF INDUSTRIAL 





sales or promotion material a Ross 
Federal survey containing a “non- 
readership” list, and from using a 
list that was described during the 
trial as the “readership list.” 

@ Using false or fraudulent or un- 
fair surveys or statistical studies, 
whether prepared by it or others. 

The decision found Conover-Mast 
guilty of 12 separate and different 
copyright infringements, including 
the appropriation of five advertise- 
ments prepared by Institutions 
Magazine for its clients. It also in- 
cluded the copying or reproduction 
of various editorial articles and 
original illustrations. 

A Conover-Mast _ promotional 
booklet, Judge Igoe wrote, was de- 
ceptively similar to previous book- 
lets put out for Institutions. The 
booklet contained 20 advertise- 


ments, some of which bore Institu- 
tions’ key numbers, and other which 
were owned and copyrighted by In- 
stitutions. 

“The defendant’s purpose appar- 
ently was to convey to prospective 
advertisers a false inference that 
firms of the size and caliber or 
those advertising in plaintiff's 
magazine had contracted for ad- 
vertisements in the defendant’s new 
publication,” the judge said. 

Regarding circulation and reader- 
ship claims by Conover-Mast, Judge 
Igoe wrote: “The defendant has 
used for many months after com- 
mencement of its publication, as 
circulation statements, estimates of 
circulation actually made _ before 
publication which were grossly in- 
naccurate in categories of greatest 
buying power. 

“The defendant consistently ad- 
vertised that recipients of its maga- 
zine were selected, or entirely se- 
lected and designated . .. As a mat- 
ter of fact very substantial num- 
bers of recipients of magazines have 
not been so selected but were des- 
ignated by liquor wholesalers and 
were taken from lists prepared by 
its own circulation department; and 
substantial parts of claimed circu- 
lation of Institutional Feeding & 
Housing received a liquor maga- 
zine, Bar-Restaurant.” 
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FOR THE FUTURE 


O) Diamond Chemicais 
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Trademark promotion . 


. Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, O., tells the story behind 


their trademark in this spread run in Time, Fortune, Newsweek, Business Week, C 
& E News, Chemical Week and Oil, Paint & Drugs Reporter. Purpose of the ad is 


to acquaint industry with ‘’a symbol of service, quality and dependability.”’ 
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OWN MEDICINE 





ABP members are 
urged to promote 
their medium 


= Associated Business Publications 
has been urged to take some of its 
own medicine. A three-point pro- 
motion program to enhance the 
business paper medium and, in re- 
turn, get a “bigger slice of the ad- 
vertising pie” was outlined at the 
ABP Hot Springs, Va., meeting by 
the organization’s president, Wil- 
liam K. Beard, Jr. 
Points of the program are: 


1. “Keep on promoting—only 
stronger—the basic and distinctive 
functions of the business press and 
how to use it most resultfully. 


2. “Keep on helping the members 
help themselves—as houses, as pub- 
lications, as individual people—rec- 
ognizing that good publishing is the 
best possible rebuttal to poor pub- 
lishing. 


3. “Do a stronger and more articu- 
late job of telling the good reader 
service, paid circulation, ABC 
story.” 


Mr. Beard also acknowledged two 
major tasks before the ABP. The 
first is to fight for greater recog- 
nition in the advertising picture. 
“We want so much to be further 
recognized,” he said, “for the in- 
dispensable service we render to 
American business. We want man- 
agement to know us better. We 
want advertising agencies to give 
us a better play. We want our inter- 
media competitive position pro- 
tected and advanced. 

“On the other hand, ABP must 
fight the undertow of inadequate 
and low-grade publishing which 
weakens our reach for greater ap- 
preciation. To believe the business 
press is not cursed with inferior 
papers is to be blind or stupid or 
callous. 

“Can we, on the other hand, work 
to build a stronger position for the 
business press without holding an 
umbrella over the low-grade stuff? 
I think we can, and must.” 

ABP conferees also heard two 
predictions on business-paper ad- 
vertising volume for 1965. The high- 
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Speakers’ table . 


. Nelson Bond, executive vice-president, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 


and new board chairman of Associated Business Publications talks before the ABP Hot 
Springs, Va., meeting. Others at the table are (I. to r.) W. B. Freeman, president, 
Miller Freeman Publications; L. W. Bell, Jr., J. K. Lasser & Co.; H. J. Kelley, exec- 
utive vice-president, McGraw-Hill; Judd Payne, publishing director, Architectural 
Record; and Marshall Reinig, Davidson Publishing Co. 


est figure was quoted by James B. 
Kobak, J. K. Lasser & Co., who 
forecasts $1 billion. He urged pub- 
lishers to plan expansion by estab- 
lishing new properties or acquiring 
publications. A less optimistic figure 
of $700,000 was predicted by Philip 
H. Hubbard, president of Reinhold 
Publishing Co. and ABP board 
chairman. At the present time, 
business-paper advertising volume 
is $440,000. 


Elect new officers . . New ABP 
officers elected at the meeting are: 
board chairman, Nelson Bond, exec- 
utive vice-president, publications 
division of McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co.; first vice-president, Leo 
Williams, advertising director of 
Home Furnishings Daily; second 
vice-president, Philip D. Allen, 
president of Maclean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Corp.; western vice-presi- 
dent, William B. Freeman, president, 
Miller Freeman Publications; mid- 
western vice-president, Harry J. 
Battendorf, president, Board Prod- 
ucts Publishing Co.; and eastern 
vice-president, Alan S. Cole, presi- 
dent, Breskin Publications. 

New directors are Clifford S. 
Bailey, publisher of Motor; Mitchell 
Tucker, vice-president and adver- 
tising director, Oil & Gas Journal; 
Joseph B. Woods, president, Petro- 
leum Engineer Publishing Co.; 
Arnold D. Friedman, president, 
Lebhar-Friedman Publications; E. 
Scranton Gillette, president, Scran- 
ton Publishing Co.; and Philip H. 
Hubbard, president, Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Co. 


Rochester AMA elects 

Simmons president 

= Marian S. Simmons, media di- 
rector, Rumrill Co., has been elected 
president of the Rochester, N. Y., 
chapter of the American Market- 
ing Association. 

Other officers are William S. 
Titus, Taylor Instrument Co., vice- 
president; William A. Burdick, 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce, 
secretary; and A. Lester Lustik, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
treasurer. 


USE_TALENT 


Amateurs blamed for 
direct mail’s 
‘junk’ label 


= Amateurs are ruining the direct- 
mail business according to George 
Cullinan, vice-president of Harry 
Schneiderman Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency specializing in direct 
mail accounts. 

Speaking before the Mail Ad- 
vertising Club of Chicago, Mr. Cul- 
linan explained that the vast 
amount of amateurish work done on 
direct mail campaigns is responsi- 
ble for the “junk” title now widely 
attached to direct-mail pieces. 
“Amateur work by small advertisers 
who don’t have the money to hire 
adequate talent is at least under- 
standable,” he said. “But, some 
medium-size advertisers who can 
afford direct mail talent continue 
to do their own amateurish work 
simply because they don’t recognize 





direct mail as a medium that re- 
quires skilled handling. 

“Direct mail needs more skill, 
more talent and more study than 
any other advertising medium, but 
it gets the least.” One reason so 
little talent has been developed, he 
said, is the lack of an adequate and 
standard method of paying adver- 
tising agencies for direct mail work. 

“This partially explains why 
there are only 12 direct-mail ad- 
vertising agencies in operation, al- 
though about 15% of the dollar 
volume of advertising in this coun- 
try is in direct mail. With postal 
rates almost certain to go up for 
direct-mail advertisers within a 
year, users have more reason than 
ever before to increase the pro- 
ductivity of their work.” 


Eastern t.f. Club elects 
Bernard president 


= George M. Bernard, Penton Pub- 
lishing Co., is new president of the 
Eastern t.f. Club. Also elected are: 
Charles A. Wardley, Buyers Pur- 
chasing Digest, first vice-president; 
Richard A. Gagney, Conover-Mast 
Publications, second vice-president 
and director; Halsey Darrow, IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, secretary and 
director; and Willis S. Drake, 
Mechanization, treasurer. 

Other new directors are Robert 
N. Caird, Jr., Commercial Car 
Journal, and Robert S. Cypher, Civil 
Engineering. 


ABP promotion contest 
winners announced 


= Thirteen business-paper promo- 
tion managers have been honored 
in the first annual Competition for 
Effective Business Paper Promo- 
tion sponsored by the Associated 
Business Publications. 

The awards, initiated to give rec- 
ognition to good business-paper 
promotion and to stimulate more 
and better promotion, were pre- 
sented to: Philip Muller, promotion 
manager, Breskin Publications; 
Ernest Klappenbach, eastern man- 
ager, The Oil & Gas Journal; A. J. 
Bamford, Jr., vice-president, Bakers 
Weekly; Seymour Douglas, promo- 
tion manager, Home Furnishings 
Daily; J. P. Grossberg, promotion 
manager, Women’s Wear Daily; 


Bernard Segal, promotion manager, 
Housewares Review; Robert A. 
Wilt, assistant advertising director, 
Gas Age. 

Eugene E. Wolfe, promotion man- 
ager, House & Home; Nathan R. 
Abelson, promotion manager, Daily 
News Record; Chris Barker, promo- 
tion manager, Chain Store Age; 
Everett Hoffman, promotion man- 
ager, Power; T. D. DuPlantier, di- 
rector of advertising, promotion and 
research, Chain Store Age, and Sol 
Dickstein, consultant and director 
of promotion, Office Management. 

Judges of the competition were: 
Robert J. Barbour, director of mar- 
keting, Gering Products; Louis Laun, 
advertising manager, Burlington In- 
dustries; Howard Sharman, execu- 
tive vice-president, Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed; Paul B. 
Slawter, Jr., vice-president, G. M. 
Basford Co.; Dwight Wardell, ad- 
vertising manager, Sandoz, Inc.; 
and Fred Wittner, partner, Wittner 
Advertising. 


MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 





Corning tells multi- 

purpose story 

with multi-page ad 
= The problem—Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N.Y., had three 


“institutional” stories to tell: (1) 
A new wide-range basic material 


called “Pyroceram” has been de- 
veloped by Corning research. (2) 
“Every day Corning scientists make 
30 new kinds of glass.” (3) Corning 
has recently dedicated new research 
laboratories and a new administra- 
tion building. 

The solution—a six-page, four- 
color advertisement via BBD&O in 
the June 1 issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post. Most unusual feature 
of the ad is that the two center 
leaves have been cut short so that 
the vertical “Corning” on the left 
edge of the first page and the com- 
pany trademark of a glassblower 
and the words, “Corning means re- 
search in glass,” on the right-hand 
edge of the last page, are always 
visible. This and the slogan that ap- 
pears across the bottom of each 
spread (“Corning can do almost 
anything with glass”) follows the 
general format and _ promotional 
theme of Corning’s regular institu- 
tional advertising. 

First spread of the six-page ad- 
vertisement announces “Pyrocer- 
am.” It was chosen to open the ad 
because its discovery was the most 
newsworthy of the three “stories” 
to be told. Center spread outlines 
the company’s total research effort, 
with pictures picked up from other 
ads for recognition and economy 
purposes. Final spread introduces 
the new research labs and the ad- 
ministration center. 

Continued on page 70 








with class saint ose ge 








Institutional spectacular . . Opening spread of Corning’s six-page, four-color adver- 
tisement in ‘The Saturday Evening Post’’ announces ‘Pyroceram,’’ a new wide-range 
basic material developed by Corning research. Center spread tells Corning’s ‘‘leader- 
ship in research” story, and the final two pages announces Corning’s new labs and 
administration center. BBD&O created and prepared the ad. 
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JAMES WINGARD heads up 
press engineering at E. W. 
Bliss Company’s Canton and 
Toledo, Ohio, and Hastings, 
Michigan, plants. He carries 
forward a century of pressed 
metal tradition, exemplified by 
the motto of this largest 


manufacturer of metalforming 





machinery: “Bliss Is More 





Than a Name—It’s a 








Guarantee!” 








CC We are constantly seeking the information needed before we can select and specify 
the thousands of parts, components and materials which join to make up a new press 


design. Such information logically comes first from manufacturers’ catalogs. 


“How manufacturers supply their catalogs to us is, however, of great importance in terms 

of their usefulness, easy maintenance, and immediate availability. Manufacturers 

can save us countless hours by including their catalogs in Sweet’s Product Design File, 

instead of challenging our ingenuity to locate and obtain them when we need them most. 9 9 
James K. Wingard Director of Press Engineering 


E. W. Bliss Company 
Canton, Ohio 


make buying easier for engineers 


Design engineers agree with you, Mr. 
Wingard. Time and again they express their 
preference for a system that pre-files, classifies, 
and indexes manufacturers’ catalogs in bound 
collections for annual distribution. Such a sys- 
tem alone solves the universal problems created 
by attempting to establish, index and maintain 
files of loose, individually distributed catalogs. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18. 


A Sweet’s representative will be glad to explain 
how your catalog—pre-filed, classified, indexed, 
bound and distributed in the Sweet's Files 
which serve your markets—will sharply increase 
the order/call ratios of your salesmen—by mak- 
ing it easier for engineers to consider your 
products, and invite your salesmen to bid for 


the business, whenever a buying need arises. 


Sweet’s designs, produces, and distributes manufacturers’ catalogs 

in the following markets: Product Design (Product Design File), 

Plant Engineering (Plant Engineering File), Metalworking Production 
(Machine Tool Catalogs), and Construction (Architectural File, 


Light Construction File, Industrial Construction File). 


Over 53,000,000 catalog copies distributed in 1957 for 1,740 companies. 
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FOR THE RECORD .. 


continued from p. 67 


To pinpoint the impact of the ad, 
preprints were mailed to a list of 
some 60,000 business and opinion 
leaders comprised of the top exec- 
utives of the 500 largest corpora- 
tions in the United States, the heads 
of all U. S. colleges and universi- 
ties, and Corning customers and 
stockholders. 

The new product spread announc- 
ing “Pyroceram” will run in the 
June Fortune, in U.S. News & 
World Report for June 7, and in 
The New Yorker for June 8. » 


Ad federation sends Britain 
100 books on advertising 


= Copies of 100 U.S. books and 
texts on advertising have been 
bundled to Britain as a gift from 
the Advertising Federation of 
America. 

The Advertising Association of 
Britain is building up its library, 
and the A.F.A. has undertaken the 
collection and supply of America’s 
best works on the subject. Most of 
the Federation’s 18 affiliated associ- 
ations, as well as several unaffili- 
ated groups, cooperated in the effort. 


SHORT CHANGED 





Industrial accounts 
not getting 
fair shake; Travis 


= A lot of advertising agencies are 
short changing their industrial ac- 
counts, according to James A. 
Travis, general sales manager, Oza- 
lid Div., General Aniline & Film 
Corp., New York. 

Speaking before a meeting of the 
Association of Advertising Men & 
Women of New York, Mr. Travis 
said, “When the income of a busi- 
ness [the agency] depends almost 
completely on a percentage of gross 
billings [the 15% commission], that 
business must pursue the prospect 
who spends the most dollars. And 
there’s no disputing that the con- 
sumer product advertisers spend the 
most dollars. 

“But, because of the unstable 
nature of many consumer-type ac- 
counts, some agencies are trying to 
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get closer to their clients by offering 
all sorts of special services over and 
above the creation of time and space 
advertising. Unfortunately, in too 
many cases, not only are the agen- 
cies not set up to render these serv- 
ices effectively, but they haven’t 
yet figured out how to charge for 
them. 

“How in hell can any business 
operate efficiently unless it knows 
exactly how much it costs to do 
business and how much of a profit 
it makes on whatever goods or 
services it selis? That’s basic in 
any business. 

“When the day comes that agen- 
cies institute a cost accounting sys- 
tem, many top agency men may be 
shocked to find out how much it’s 
been costing them to service some 
of their supposedly profitable ac- 
counts. And they may wind up feel- 
ing pretty embarrassed because they 
may find out that they’ve been 
short changing [industrial] accounts 
that actually have been putting the 
dough in the till. 


New company to produce 
films for industry 


= A new company has been formed 
in Atlanta, Ga., to specialize in pro- 
ducing public relations, sales pro- 
motion, personal training and oper- 
ations analysis films for area and 
industrial development organiza- 
tions. Called Industrial Sound 





















Adman’s paradise . 





- Upstate New York’s largest advertising 


Films, the company is owned joint- 
ly by George M. Kirkland, president 
of International Sound Films, and 
H. McKinley Conway, Jr., presi- 
dent of Conway Publications. 


AMA survey shows ‘average’ 
executive salary up 6% 


= If you’re an “average” business 
executive in the middle manage- 
ment category, you should be earn- 
ing 6% more than your were last 
year, according to the American 
Management Association’s sixth an- 
nual survey of middle management 
compensation indicates. 

The study covers the compensa- 
tion currently paid to more than 
6,000 executives in 239 companies 
throughout the U. S. and Canada. 

Three-fourths of those surveyed 
received salary increases last year. 
More than half of the individual 
raises received were merit in- 
creases; about one-fourth were part 
of general company salary increases; 
and 7% were the result of promo- 
tion to a position of higher respon- 
sibility. 

Information submitted for 604 
middle management executives in 
32 Canadian firms (Canadian com- 
panies were included in the study 
for the first time) indicates that 
Canadian companies pay men in 
this category about four-fifths as 
much as American firms pay exec- 
utives in equivalent positions. * 











agency, The Rumrill Co. (formerly Charles L. Rumrill & Co.) 
has opened its new $300,000 office located on the bank of 
the Barge Canal in Rochester, N.Y. Pix shows Melvin B. 
Shestack (left) and Robert F. Wunder, agency writers, fishing 
for pickerel and working on proofs. They reported, ‘’Business 


good, fishing lousy.”’ 












in September APWA Special Emphasis 


The Timing 

The great annual American Public Works 
Association Congress and Equipment Show 
will be held in Philadelphia September 22- 
25. PUBLIC WORKS editors are busy now 
on an outstanding September issue devoted 
to the full range of interests of all members 
of that growing and dynamic organization. 
These men are the buying power of the vast 
Public Works market. Sell them and you 
sell it. 


The Tie-In 

For you this issue means the year’s greatest 
single opportunity to advertise where you 
can best tie-in with the focusing of attention 
on the problems and opportunities of a 
$115-Billion market, Public Works. Circula- 
tion of PUBLIC WORKS Magazine includes 
every city above 2,500 population, every 
county of over 10,000, every active consult- 
ing engineer and water and sewer contrac- 
tor, and other important influences in buy- 
ing. 


Closing dates: 


July 25 for space reservations, August 1 for plates. 


The Magazine that Matches the Market 
PUBLIC WORKS Magazine and the Ameri- 
can Public Works Association have no offi- 
cial connection, but so close are they in name 
and aims that this is the only magazine carry- 
ing monthly the Association’s official NEWS 
BULLETINS and going regularly to every ac- 
tive member of it. “Leaders in Public Works 
are readers of PUBLIC WORKS.” 


The ONE BEST WAY TO SELL IT 

Every exhibitor at the Philadelphia Congress 
will profit greatly by intensifying the ex- 
hibit’s impact by backing it up with impres- 
sive advertising in September PUBLIC 
WORKS: It will appear in time to pre-sell 
and spotlight your exhibit. Extra copies of 
PUBLIC WORKS will be displayed and 
distributed from the magazine’s own new 
double-booth display. And it will be seen all 
over America by members who cannot attend 
the Congress. So, whether exhibiting or not, 
your ad will be timely and invaluable. It will 
pay you to make it a MUST on your Sep- 
tember schedules. 


PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Publications 
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with over 4 Million Employees (85.9%) 1 Million Employees (14.1%) 


ACCOUNT FOR *37 BILLION (86.3%) ACCOUNT FOR Approx. *6 BILLION (13.7%) 


“Value added by Manufacture” “Value added by Manufacture” 








TO CONCENTRATE ON THE 
VOLUME-BUYING METALWORKING MARKET 





Advertising to Metalworking becomes considerably simplified when 
you recognize this significant characteristic about the market: its tre- 
mendous buying power is highly concentrated (as the chart illustrates) 
in terms of both “manpower” and “value added by manufacture.” 


The market is also concentrated geographically, in plants located in 
relatively few states: 87.5% of the buying power is confined to 15 
states. And within those plants, 54% of the buying power is concen- 
trated among men whom your salesmen don’t see! That’s the average. 


Obviously, then, it is to your advantage to concentrate your advertis- 
ing where the industry’s volume-buying is concentrated — rather than 
blanket the nation with excess copies reaching relatively unimportant 
individuals and unimportant plants. 





That’s exactly what MACHINERY does... concentrates its circulation 
— both “paid” and “directed” — among the most important volume- 
buying plants...and among the known buying influences in these plants. 


BPA 
Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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Chapter activities of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 





Pro and con 





National headquarters . 
Richard C. Sickler, chairman of the board 


John C. Freeman, president 


271 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 


news 


NIAA ‘Data File’ fight 
stirs up conference 


= While marketing held the official 
spotlight at the 35th annual NIAA 
conference in New York, it was 
forced into a secondary role by a 
single item on the conference 
agenda — NIAA’s highly contro- 
versial Media Data File. 

From the moment the confer- 
ence opened on Sunday, June 9, 
until well after the closing sessions 
on Wednesday, June 12, the major 
topic of discussion among conven- 
tioneers was the association’s an- 
nounced plans to publish a bound 
collection of business paper pub- 
lishers’ media data forms. Although 
the NIAA board of directors of- 
ficially voted Sunday to publish the 
first annual edition of the file this 
fall, the whole concept came in for 
heated debate at the Monday morn- 
ing business session. 

As one delegate put it, “It was 
like beating a dead horse.” 

NIAA’s basic plan is to have in- 
dividual publishers complete a 
standard six-page media data form 
covering the following items: 


1. History and background of the 
publication. 

2. Market served. 

3. Circulation and rate history. 

4. Circulation policies. 

5. Circulation analysis, 


6. Advertising and editorial history 
and policies. 

7. Special services available to ad- 
vertisers. 


The next step, however, is what 
brought on the heated debate. This 
involves taking these forms, re- 
producing them and binding them 
into a permanent file on an annual 
basis. The file would ‘then be sent 
to a selected list of industrial ad- 
vertisers and agencies, with an ulti- 
mate circulation of 6,000 planned. 
For this service, each publisher 
would be charged $600 per maga- 
zine listing. 

The Media Data File, according 
to opponents of the plan, is thus 
transformed from a service into a 
profit-making venture, casting 
NIAA in the role of a publisher. 
Primary criticism of this projected 
new role of NIAA came from three 
sources: 


e National Business Publications 
sent a three-page letter condemning 
the proposal. Signed by NBP presi- 
dent Robert Harper, the letter 
pointed out “. . . that your proposal 
would appear to be standing on the 
edge of very dangerous ground, in 
that your organization would not 
only presume to ‘dictate’ the form 
that a publisher’s data presentation 


should take, but to distribute it as 
well, additionally proposing to ‘tax’ 
each publishers for the dubious 
privilege of distributing his presen- 
tation to prospects who would not 
necessarily coincide with his own.” 

Mr. Harper’s letter also raised the 
question of whether the media file 
would “violate the very concept of 
free enterprise,” with a tax-exempt 
organization going into competition 
with tax-paying private enterprises. 


@ Business Newspapers Assn. of 
Canada raised similar objections. In 
a letter signed by George Mansfield, 
BNAC manager, the association 
suggested that if the Media Data 
File was considered a necessary 
NIAA service, “funds to provide 
it should be raised by a fee assess- 
ment which all members would bear 
equally, as in any other trade as- 
sociation.” 


e C. Laury Botthof, president of 
Standard Rate & Data Service, pre- 
sented his objections from the con- 
vention floor. “The plan is im- 
proper,” he said, “because of the 
pressure that it inevitably places 
upon business paper publishers to 
support a periodical that will be 
issued by their customers.” He 
called the plan “unprincipled,” 
pointing out that “the logical way 
for the association to secure ade- 
quate funds to support its head- 
quarters staff and its operations is 
not to put its hands deeper into the 
pockets of the publishers, but for 
the advertising managers or the 
companies which they represent to 
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dig deeper into their own pockets.” 

In defending the action of the 
board, NIAA chairman Ralston B. 
Reid, reviewed the history of the 
media data form. NIAA’s attempt 
to bring about a standardization of 
publishers’ presentations, he said, 
has been a 30-year effort. The pres- 
ent form, he added, is the result of 
eight years of work by the NIAA 
media practices committee, headed 
by Harold Wilt of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. 

Original intentions were to dis- 
tribute samples of the form to in- 
dividual publishers for their own 
use in preparing and distributing 
data presentations. The idea for a 
bound file originated in December, 
when the NIAA executive commit- 
tee unanimously decided to submit 
a proposal for publishing such a 
file to the board of directors. The 
board voted “overwhelmingly” in 
favor of the proposal at its Sche- 
nectady meeting in February. 

Basic arguments advanced for the 
media file were that it would pro- 
vide advertisers and agencies with 
uniform statistical information on 
participating publications, bound in 
an “easy-to-use” volume, giving a 
“third dimension” not presently 
available through other sources. To 
the publishers, the file would offer 
assurance that the information con- 
tained in the media data forms 
would not be “lost in the file,” but 
would enable the presentation of 
his story in the presence of his com- 
petitor on the same bases of media- 
selection judgment. This, NIAA felt, 
would simplify the work of business 
paper space salesmen, by eliminat- 
ing “the constant need for reiterat- 
ing and explaining basic, com- 
petitive statistics.” 

Between the February and June 
9 board meetings, members of the 
NIAA executive committee con- 
sulted with a number of publishers 
on the proposal. On the basis of 
criticisms received, several of the 
original mechanical approaches to 
the format of the file were revised. 

The fact that the project had al- 
ready been approved before coming 
to the convention floor was used 
to cut off the heated open debate 
which developed. However, the 
subject continued as the key “un- 
official” subject of discussion 
throughout the conference. s 
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What the fight’s all about 


While NIAA’s announced in- 
tention to publish a Media Data 
File stirred up more debate than 
any other issue at the 35th an- 
nual NIAA conference in New 
York, the key element of the file 
remained a mystery to most 
members. Few had _ actually 
studied the new NIAA media 
data form, around which the file 
would be built. 

The new form is a six-page 
folder containing 25 items, bro- 
ken into seven sections. The pub- 
lisher would be asked to provide 
the following information: 


Section 1 . . History & Back- 
ground 


1. When publication was founded and 
any changes in name and/or owner- 
ship within past 10 years. 

2. Frequency of issue. 

3. Special issues. 

4, Type of circulation audit. 

5. Details concerning subscriptions to 
official association organs. 


Section 2... Market Served 


6. Class, field or industry served. 

7. Subdivision of class, field or in- 
dustry — or type of individual — to 
which the publication is particularly 
addressed. 


Section 3... Circulation & 
Rate History 


8. Average circulation for 12 months 
preceding report and advertising rate 
per thousand for past 10 years (ex- 
cluding miscellaneous circulation of no 
benefit to advertisers). 
9. Total circulation per issue for the 
12 months preceding report, broken 
into paid and non-paid. 
10. Average total distribution for the 
same period, broken into six classifi- 
cations: 
@ Paid subscriptions addressed to in- 
dividuals by personal name. 
@ Paid subscriptions addressed to firms 
or to title or job function. 
All other paid circulation. 
Non-paid copies addressed to in- 
dividuals for whom publication is 
edited. 
Non-paid copies addressed to firms 
or to title or job function for whom 
publication is edited. 
Non-paid rotational circulation and 
how governed. 


Section 4 . . Circulation 
Policies 


11. The policies and system used to 
qualify individual or company to 
whom the publication is sent regularly. 
12. Authorized subscription and single 
copy prices, including special offers. 


Section 5 .. Circulation 
Analysis 


13. A geographical breakdown of cir- 
culation including separate columns for 
“paid,” “non-paid,” and “number of 
units reached.” (Units reached refers 
to plants or establishments, although 
publications are given the option of 
using a different type of unit and ex- 
plaining it.) 

14. Breakdown of circulation by major 
business classifications. 

15. Breakdown of circulation by re- 
cipients’ occupational functions. 


Section 6 .. Advertising — 
Editorial History — Policies 


16. Average number of pages of edi- 
torial and average number of pages of 
fully-paid-for advertising per issue dur- 
ing the last five years. 

17. Average ratio of editorial-to-ad- 
vertising per issue during last five 
years. 

18. Percentage of current advertisers 
who have been advertising in the pub- 
lication for more than one year and 
what percentage of total advertising 
revenue is represented by such adver- 
tisers. 

19. Number of editors working full- 
time on this publication exclusively and 
their names and titles. 

20. Number of editorial staff members 
working part-time and their names and 
titles. 

21. Volume analysis of editorial space 
during past 12 months, including staff- 
written material, paid-for contributed 
material, not-paid-for contributed ma- 
terial and “other.” 

22. Classification of type of editorial 
material during past 12 months. 

23. Description of regular program of 
reader (editorial) research. 

24. Details concerning any “buyer's 
directory.” 


Section 7 . . Special Services 
Available to Advertisers 


25. A listing of special services such 
as copy service, photographic service, 
reader preference studies, merchandis- 
ing, etc. 











TASK FORCE PROBE 


Where does NIAA 
go from here? 
Sickler asks 





= Incoming NIAA board chairman 
Richard C. Sickler wants to know 
what’s ahead for NIAA. And he has 
set up a ten-man “task force” to 
find out. 

In his speech accepting the chair- 
manship, Mr. Sickler, who is a 
product group manager at Du Pont, 
said, “an ever-increasing number of 
our members are becoming con- 
vinced that NIAA must take a long 
look at itself, re-evaluate its posi- 
tion and re-define its future.” 

He listed three possible future 
courses for the association: 
> “Remain pretty much as we are— 


Erie 


Two top men . . New NIAA board chairman R. C. Sickler 
(left) of DuPont talks over conference program with outgoing 
board chairman Ralston B. Reid of General Electric. 





Inquiring photographer asks 


What do YOU 
want from NIAAA 


= In his speech accepting the board chairmanship of 
NIAA, Richard C. Sickler announced the formation of a 
task force to chart NIAA’s future course (see story 
above.) 

His big question was whether NIAA should broaden 
its base to encompass all phases of marketing. IM de- 
cided to go to the members to see how they feel about 
the question. So during the three-day NIAA confer- 
ence, inquiring photographer Ted Sanchagrin of IM’s 
New York staff circulated among the conventioneers 
asking this one question: 

“There has been a lot of talk about whether or not 
NIAA should broaden its ‘base of operations’ to include 
the entire industrial marketing ‘team, rather than just 
the part of the team concerned with advertising. Do you 
think NIAA should become an industrial marketing 
association, including sales managers, market research 
people, etc., or should it continue to concentrate pri- 
marily on industrial advertising?” 

The answers were fairly evenly divided. Of the 22 
answers reproduced on this page and the following 
pages, 11 said “yes” NIAA should be broadened, nine 
said “no” and two said “maybe.” What do you think? 


Henry T. Rockwell 
President 

Jones & Brakeley 
New York 


@ There has been too much 
emphasis in NIAA on the nuts 
and bolts aspect of advertising, 
and as a result the advertising 
departments and men have not 
had the full backing of man- 
agement that they deserve. It 
is essential to broaden the 
base of the association's inter- 
est—especially in marketing— 
so management will have a 
greater source of combined, re- 
lated information. This step will 
also broaden the advertiser's 
function in the management 
picture and raise the ad de- 
partment position in company 
affairs. 


Vincent R. Young 

Manager of Advertising & 
Sales Promotion 

Industrial Products Dept. 
Canadian General Electric Co. 
Toronto 


@ The theme of the 1957 con- 
ference, "This is Marketing,’ 
seems to answer the question 
automatically. In my opinion 
NIAA should become an in- 
dustrial marketing association 
to describe more accurately its 


true function. 


Comments continued on p. 76 
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a confederation of chapters with a 
small but efficient headquarters or- 
ganization to establish communica- 
tion between the chapters and pro- 
vide a limited number of services to 
an association growing slowly with 
changing needs... 

> “Reorganize to serve the well- 
rounded industrial advertising men 
of the future with the necessary 
services to properly ground them 
to become integral, important mem- 
bers of the marketing team .. . 

> “Change our entire purpose and 
become an industrial marketing or- 
ganization encompassing many of 
the marketing functions that will be 
necessary to total marketing.” 

To the ten-man “task force” goes 
the job of deciding and then recom- 
mending which of these three 
courses—or some alternate course— 
is best for NIAA. Here are the 
names of the “task force” members: 

Eugene B. Mapel, vice-president, 
Barrington Associates, New York; 
Harrison M. Rainie, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, Steward, Dougall & Associ- 
ates, New York; Wroe Alderson, 


Task force . 


4 


. Men who will map. NIAA’‘s future hold first meeting. They are (from 


left) Wroe Alderson, Alderson & Sessions; Fred Adams, G. M. Basford; task force chief 
Robert C. Myers, U. S. Steel; Charles Farran, Griswold-Eshleman; J. Parker Stough 
(pointing), BullDog Electric Products; Eugene B. Mapel, Barrington Associates; C. E. 
St. Thomas, GE, and H. M. Rainie, Jr., Steward, Dougall & Associates. 


president, Alderson & Sessions, Phil- 
adelphia; J. Parker Stough, adver- 
tising and ‘promotion’ manager, 
Bull Dog Electric Products Co., De- 
troit; Charles E. St. Thomas, spe- 


cialist, marketing services, General 
Electric Co., New York; Milo E. 
Ziegenhagen, manager of advertis- 
ing, Worthington Corp., Harrison, 
N. J.; Charles Farran, president, the 





Robert D. Towne 
President 

W. L. Towne Advertising 
New York 


@ Yes, because marketing and 
distribution have become so 
complex that they involve many 
things that aren't “plain” ad- 
vertising and sales. Research, 
in particular, is playing an in- 
creasingly important role in 
marketing marketing re- 


search, product development 
research, even sales techniques 
research. All should be a part 
of the NIAA organization of 


the future. 
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Wilmer H. Cordes 
Manager, Staff & Trade 
Relations 

American Steel & Wire 
Division 

United States Steel Corp. 
Cleveland 


@ I've always been an advc 
cate of NIAA being a complete 
marketing organization. The 
first step is to change the name 
to include marketing. Then the 
association should broaden out 
to cover all of the phases of 
marketing, of which advertis- 


ing is only one component part. 


Glenn W. Graf 

Sales Promotion Manager 
Le Roi Div., Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. 
Milwaukee 

@ Industrial advertising © still 
has quite a way to go itself— 
in such things as motivation 
research, creative approaches 
to advertising and the use of 
direct mail. I think NIAA still 
has a hell of a lot to do in in- 
justrial advertising before 


joing on to other subjects. 


Mrs. Lee S. Worthington 
Director of Advertising 
Tranter Manufacturing Co. 
Lansing, Mich. 


@ By all means, NIAA should 
broaden its base of operations 
to take in the whole marketing 
team. 





Griswold-Eshleman Co., Cleveland; 
Fred Adams, president, G. M. Bas- 
ford Co., New York; Charles L. 
Rumrill, president, the Rumrill Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., and Robert C. 
Myers, director, market develop- 
ment, United States Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Sickler called upon all NIAA 
members for “support in this effort 
to resolve the future of NIAA. We 
will dedicate ourselves to finding an 
answer by the end of 1957, and we 
will give you enough time to con- 
sider and discuss it among your- 
selves at the chapter level.” 


UNANIMOUS ELECTION 


Myers becomes NIAA 
vice-chairman in 
last-minute change 





= M.S. (Steve) Miranda withdrew 
his name from the nomination for 
NIAA vice-chairman minutes be- 
fore the election of national NIAA 
officers. He was replaced on the 


of market development, United 
States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

With this one change, the slate 
picked by the nominating commit- 
tee was elected unanimously. 

Mr. Miranda, director of public 
relations and advertising for Dresser 
Industries, Dallas, withdrew his 
name from the vice-chairmanship 
nomination after it had been an- 
nounced that he had been appointed 
a member of the executive com- 
mittee to fill the unexpired term of 
committeeman W. R. Farrell of the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., who re- 
signed. 

Here are the new NIAA officers 
for 1957-58: 

Chairman of the board, R. C. 
Sickler, Du Pont; vice-chairman, 
Mr. Myers. 

Vice-presidents—Richard C. 
Christian (re-elected), Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed; W. D. 
Crelley, Owens-Corning Fiberglas; 
A. R. Teifeld, Copperweld Steel Co., 
and Jordan D. Wood, Jones & Lam- 
son Machine Co. 


Frye (re-elected), Doyle, Kitchen & 
McCormick. 

Associate director, Harvey Con- 
over, Conover-Mast Publications; 
director-at-large, A. Boyce Craig, 
Jr., Ingalls Industries. 


$2,000,000 WORTH 





Towmotor’s Roth 
wins first NIAA 
BestSeller award 


= Alfred H. Roth, sales promotion 
and advertising manager of Tow- 
motor Corp., Cleveland, is the win- 
ner of NIAA’s first BestSeller 
award, a striking sculpture by the 





Read how the BestSeller award 
winners won in the August IM 





well known sculptor Rene Shap- 
shak. 
Mr. Roth won the BestSeller des- 


ignation for his campaign boosting 


slate by Robert C. Myers, director 


Secretary-treasurer, 


George A. 


forklift trucks sales, particularly to 





Malcolm C. Choate 
Media & Research Director 
Cory Snow Inc. 

Boston 


@ I believe marketing is al- 
ready recognized as a most im- 
portant part of industrial ad- 
vertising, but if we place 
emphasis on marketing I would 
like to see the various groups 
(sales managers and research 
people) drawn closer together. 


L. D. (Red) Webster 
Vice-President of Public 
Relations & Advertising 
Lone Star Steel Co. 
Dallas 


@ I am opposed to broadening 
the base. I would oppose the 
inclusion of sales personnel, as 
such, in NIAA. But, I recognize 
that certain phases of market- 
ing, such as research, should 
be considered as part of indus- 
trial advertising. 


Eric Zimmerman 
Advertising Manager 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. 
Greensburg, Pa. 


@ NIAA should broaden its 
operations, with thought and 
consideration on present mar- 
keting activity. It should start 
now to make plans for an or- 
ganization that will encompass 
the future status of forward 
thinking members and create 
an organization that in the 
future will have higher pro- 
fessional standing. 


Richard J. Brown 
National Sales Promotion 
Manager 

U. S. Plywood Corp. 

New York 


@ Emphatically yes. Only in 
that way can advertising man- 
agers fit into the marketing 
concept. It is essential that ad- 
vertising people fully under- 
stand all marketing functions 
so that they can “fit” them- 
selves into the marketing pic- 
ture. As an advertising man- 
ager “grows,” he will grow 
right out of the present NIAA 
organization. 

Comments continued on p. 78 
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smaller establishments employing 
20-100 people. Previously, small es- 
tablishments accounted for 15% of 
Towmotor sales, with larger estab- 
lishments representing 85% of sales. 
Mr. Roth’s campaign helped sell 421 
units worth $2,145,000. 

The BestSeller award goes to the 
individual, not the company. 

Winners of honor awards are T. L. 
Lonergan, Sciaky Bros.; John H. 
Gustafson, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co.; Robert G. Hill, Columbia-Ge- 
neva Steel Div. of U. S. Steel, and R. 
E. Keidel, Euclid Div. of General 
Motors. 

Merit awards went to Clint G. 
Lewis, General Electric; M. C. To- 
bias, Industrial Parts Div., Reynolds 
Metals; Warren K. Schoonmaker, 
Servo Corp.; Peerce L. Platt, U. S. 
Steel, and William G. Key of Fair- 
child Engine & Airplane Corp. 

The BestSeller awards replace 


the old NIAA Toppers competition. 
It will be an annual competition. 

The awards were presented at the 
NIAA conference. 


NO ULCERS 


Henshaw holds up 
Canada as haven 
for harried admen 


= Are you a typical, beaten down, 
ulcerated U. S. adman? If so, catch 
the next train, plane, canoe or dog- 
sled to Canada. 

That’s the advice of Don Hen- 
shaw, account executive, MacLaren 
Advertising Co., Ltd., Toronto. Mr. 
Henshaw, a transplanted statesider 
(he was born in Florida), was the 
main speaker at the NIAA confer- 
ence’s “Canadian Day” luncheon. 

The Canadian approaches busi- 
ness in a more methodical way than 


Americans, said Mr. Henshaw. “He 
is possibly more stodgy, but on the 
other hand, he doesn’t panic so 
easily.” 

All of which adds up to a good 
deal for harried U. S. advertising 
executives, said Mr. Henshaw, if 
they take his advice and move north 
of the border “to enjoy life without 
ulcers.” 

Canada is more than a haven, too 
— it is a much better market for 
U. S. goods than the United States 
is for Canadian products, Mr. Hen- 
shaw pointed out. During the first 
three months of this year, Cana- 
dians and Canadian companies spent 
$500,000,000 more in the United 
States than Americans and Ameri- 
can companies spent in Canada, he 
said. 

He voiced a word of warning, too 
—that many influential Canadians 
are trying to find means of bring- 

Continued on page 80 





David F. Beard 


John M. Clampitt 


Jordan D. Wood 


General Director of Advertising 
Reynolds Metals Co. 
Louisville 


@ We should continue to con- 
centrate on industrial adver- 
tising as the focal point from 
which to extend activities and 
interests into the over-all mar- 
keting “team.” Affiliated groups 
should be developed separate- 
ly on sales and research— 
pulling all together in a one 
day session at the annual 
conference. Steps are already 
being taken in this direction. 
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George S. Cohan 
Account Executive 
Hoffman & York 
Milwaukee 


® The difficulty is that these 
things become too overwean- 
ing. No association can be all 
things to all men. The less it 
concentrates on a specific sub- 
ject, the less practical help it 
is to its members. I think NIAA 
should try to concentrate on 
industrial advertising and do a 
hell of a good job on that. 
There are other organizations 
to take care of the other phases 
of marketing and management. 


Advertising Program Manager 
Alcoa 
Pittsburgh 


@ A desirable, or seemingly 
desirable, concept often spurs 
excessive haste in plan mak- 
ing. This would probably be 
the case in any immediate 
change in NIAA’s direction. A 
group does not become more 
valuable to its management by 
writing a new set of specifica- 
tions, but rather by producing 
better results. A marketing 
concept would change NIAA’s 
complexion more than simul- 
taneous sieges of acne, chicken 
pox and measles. It would, of 
necessity, eliminate the major 
interests of many—while quick- 
ening the responses of others. 


Manager of Advertising 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 
Springfield, Vt. 


@ Your question is a little late 
—NIAA is fast becoming just 
that, an industrial marketing 
association. All you have to do 
is think back to the NIAA 
Washington conference two 
years ago. You can't evaluate 
your work until you use mar- 
keting principles and tools. If 
you go far enough into man- 
agement objectives and imple- 
mentation—there you are. A 
lot of us thought we should go 
in this direction two years ago. 
The big thing is to recognize 
what is happening. NIAA is 
fast becoming an_ industrial 
marketing association. 
Comments continued on p. 80 





Put more 


Selling Horsepower’ 
in yourP4> LABELS with 


KLEEN-STIK*’ 


MOISTURELESS, SELF-STICKING ADHESIVE 


If your present product or package labels lack the power to 
pull your sales load, hitch up to KLEEN-STIK! These long: 
lasting, self-sticking labels dominate at the point of sale. 
Help move more of your products by harnessing the selling 
power of KLEEN-STIK—“work-horse”’ of effective labeling! 


DRAMATIC .. 


LARGE OR SMALL... 


POWERFUL... 


SPEEDY ... 


WE DO NO PRINTING— 
so contact your regular 
Label Printer. He can supply 
KLEEN-STIK Labels in roll- 
dispensed or individual 
split-back style. 


EYE-STOPPING... 


ARDOUS VAPOR AND LI 
BR MAY BE FATAL IF INHALED OR SWALLOWED! 


-STiK 
KLEEN Products, Inc. Write today on your letterhead for free samples of 


7300 WEST WILSON AVENUE * CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS outstanding KLEEN-STIK labels 
Pioneers in Pressure-Sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 





NIAA NEWS... 


continued from p. 78 


ing about a better balance of trade 
between the two countries, which 
would mean inevitably that Canada 
either would have to buy less from 
the United States or that this coun- 
try must buy more in Canada. 


Press Club established at 
national NIAA meeting 


= A new organization known as the 
Press Club has been formed within 
the NIAA. 

Expressed objectives of the club 
(affectionately referred to as the 
Royal Order of the Orange Quill) 
are: to stimulate, lead and improve 
NIAA publicity activities at the 
chapter level and to perpetuate pro- 
fessional press relationships and 


activities in NIAA and its chapters. 

These objectives were outlined by 
the founders of the club: Harry W. 
Smith, Jr., New York industrial 
publicist; Harlow M. Church, man- 
ager, Photographic Div., United 
Press Associations, New York; and 
F. Barry Koss, news bureau man- 
ager, Worthington Corp., Harrison, 
N.J. These men have made up the 
headquarters committee for the 
chapter publicity liaison activity 
during the past two years. 

After organizing, the 29 members 
of the press club elected their first 
officers: Thomas H. Snelson, Alu- 
minum Co. of Canada, president; 
Arthur May, Nevins Co., secretary- 
treasurer; Mary Nelle Montgomery, 
McCarty Co. of Texas, vice-presi- 
dent. 

In addition to setting-up the press 
club, prizes were awarded for the 


most outstanding publicity achieve- 
ments by chapter publicity chair- 
men during the 1956-57 season. 
Winners were Jack Johnstone of 
the Southern California chapter for 
best over-all press coverage, and 
Russell Jurgens, North Texas chap- 
ter, for best photographic coverage 
and best single publicity project. 


GOOD NEWS 





‘Keezer’s Law’ 

shows big boost 

in capital spending 
= The background of the McGraw- 
Hill annual survey of business plans 
for new plants and equipment was 
told to the NIAA convention by Dr. 
Dexter M. Keezer, vice-president 
and director, department of eco- 
nomics, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

Continued on page 82 





Director of Advertising 
National Cylinder Gas Co. 


Chicago Toronto 


@ This is the age of specializ<: 
tion. To broaden the base of 
perations, to include sales 
research, 


managers, market 


and so forth, would be to take many 
a long step backward to the 

sture in the Herald Tribune 
which recorded the breakaway 
of a few hardy souls from the 
Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, The concept of 
marketing in industry is a 
management responsibility and 
if properly integrated as a 
business function then all fac- 
tors of that business will be 


} 


ible t ise its ingredients ation, 


development, production and 
sales—with advertising as an focus. 


important department of sales. 
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Advertising Manager 
Amalgamated Electric Corp. 


® Its sphere of influence should 
be restricted to industrial ad- 
vertising. If you start to broad- 


ramifications that you 
can only treat these ramifica- 
tions in a general way. You 
lose the benefit of detailed in- 
formation which ad managers 
believe they should have from 
this organization. It happened 
to the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, where I was 
director of 


president. 


Peter A. York H. A. Scribner 


President 


Chicago 


research for two 


years. It didn't happen to the 
Systems & Procedures Associ 
where I was a past 
Don't broaden, but 


Russell T. Gray Inc. 


@ I regret the lack of attention 
to some of the things, sucn as 
the handling and displaying 
en out, the subject then has so of the annual awards, that 
were part of the NIAA in past must 
years. Possibly, part of this un- 
wieldiness has been caused by 
organizing too much 
short a time. If the association 
expands the base, it will be- 
come worse, not better. A lot 
of us oldtimers feel that a lot 
of attention is being given to 
size rather than quality. 


Keith F. Gallimore Jr. 
Account Executive 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Milwaukee 


® Yes—with 
industrial 


reservations. 
Since advertising 
must be considered a keystone 
in any marketing plan and 
function in connection 
with other marketing opera- 
tions, anything the association 
in too can do to broaden the .under- 
standing of marketing require- 
ments would be 


However, the association is 


beneficial. 


performing an extremely im- 
portant function in constantly 
adding to the technical knowl- 
edge of industrial advertising, 
and offering ideas om improved 
techniques. This function should 
not be lost or de-emphasized in 
any broadening of the organi- 
zation. 

Comments continued on page 82 





How do you rate with the people who rate: 


Your company probably has its own list of “who’s 
who.” They are the primary targets for your cor- 
porate advertising program. Many of them, per- 
haps, are not listed in the official “Who’s Who.” 
But to be successful, your corporate advertising 
must reach the kind of people who are. For these 
are leaders in every field, the people who influence 
the opinions of others. 

And this is the kind of audience your corporate 
advertising reaches in The New York Times. A 
survey of men and women throughout the U. S. 
listed in “Who’s Who” shows that four out of ten 
prefer The New York Times to any other news- 
paper. They read it regularly because they get 


more information out of it — news they need 
about business, industry, politics, government, 
world affairs. 

Your corporate advertising is information, too. 
When you publish it in The New York Times, it 
gets your company’s story to the right people for 
you all over the U. S. And in The New York Times, 
it can start these people thinking about your com- 
pany in the right way. 


Che New York Gimes 


starts people thinking all over the U. S. 
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Represented in the survey are in- 
dustries employing 42% of all work- 
ers, he said. 

“These surveys are not forecasts 
as such, although they have been so 
accurate, within 4% plus or minus, 
that they are often looked upon as 
forecasts,” Dr. Keezer said. 

In a light vein, he said he has 
often been called a leading author- 
ity on capital investment plans. “I 
am, I admit,” he explained. “I’m one 
step ahead of complete ignorance.” 

These surveys depend on the law 
of compensating errors, “a benign 
law meaning if you put in enough 
mistakes you get an answer.” 

He also related what he calls the 
Keezer Law of Business Investment, 
“Capital expenditures tend to vary 
in direct proportion to the number 
of vice-presidents who have to in- 
itial the budgets.” 


The gross national product has to 
be up 15% between now and 1960, 
he said in a serious vein. “This is 
another way of saying we'll need a 
lot of capital equipment,” he ex- 
plained. “This is good news for you 
industrial advertisers.” 


NIAA to show a profit this 
year, says treasurer Frye 


= With NIAA membership (and, 
therefore, dues) approaching an all- 
time high, the association should 
show a profit of from $4,000 to 
$5,000 this fiscal year. 

That’s the good word that treas- 
urer George A. Frye gave NIAA 
members in his financial report at 
the NIAA Conference. 

Principal reason for this happy 
state of solvency, according to Mr. 
Frye, is last fall’s NIAA member- 
ship “round-up” and local chapters’ 
pushing for prompt payment of 
dues. 


The association now is within 50 
of its all-time membership high, Mr. 
Frye reported. As of conference 
time, NIAA had 4,336 members, 
compared with the high water 
membership mark of 4,385, set in 
1953, just before a dues increase 
and reorganization brought a sharp 
drop in membership. 

Mr. Frye, who is a vice-president 





‘Meet me in St. Louis’ 
The 1958 NIAA Conference 
will be in St. Louis, June 3-6. 
The °59 Conference is sched- 
uled for San Francisco. 





of Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, 
New York, said that total NIAA in- 
come for the fiscal year ended June 
30 should be about $105,000 and 
total expenditures should be about 
$98,000. ® 





Victor Ancona 

Manager, Visual Aids Dept. 
American Machine & Foundry 
New York 


® As an association, NIAA 
should primarily be concerned 
with industrial advertising— 
working closely with other spe- 
cialized associations in sales 
promotion, merchandising, pub- 
lic relations, sales and market 
research. We're in an age of 
specialization, deriving its 
benefits. It's the creative indus- 
trial advertising manager who, 
as a specialist, sees his func- 
tion not as an end in itself but 
part of the overall job of mar- 
keting and business in general. 
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Robert D. Long 
Advertising Manager 
Trane Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Toronto 


® To start with, industrial ad- 
vertising today is more than 
just advertising. If NIAA is the 
representative body of indus- 
trial advertisers it should in- 
clude the entire 
field. Most industrial advertis 
ing managers in Canada have 


marketing 


as their responsibility a broad 
marketing concept, and in 
many cases are the sales man- 
agers. This being the case, I 
most certainly believe we 
should become a marketing 


association. 


George Bowen 

Account Executive 
Smith, Hagel & Knudsen 
New York 


@ Let's make haste slowly, 
building through marketing re- 
search and other services. I am 
thoroughly convinced that more 
than advertising per se should 
come under NIAA. But I do not 
feel that the marketing concept 
under which the association 
will expand should be so 
broad at this time as to include 
sales personnel. 


Richard H. Koehler 

Director of Advertising 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Pittsburgh 


®@ There is no question in my 
mind that NIAA must adjust its 
organization, its aims and 
policies to the ever-changing 
marketing situation. The trends 
of the future are ctlready in 
evidence, and if NIAA is to be 
an effective organization and 
marketing of 
products and services, it must 
change its concept and become 
a true marketing organization, 
just as the advertising man- 
agers of today must change 
their concepts and become 
marketing managers and vice- 


voice in the 


presidents. 





Official Navy Phote 


NOW.1S. THE TIME TO. SELL THE FUTURE 


In the electronic industries, tomorrow’s sales are being formed in the 
minds of today’s design engineers. If you want to sell this 
market of the future, now is the time to tell your story to the men who 
will specify your products. Your electronics advertising 
will be read in ELECTRONIC DESIGN. 


a HAYDEN publication 


New York “ Chicago . Los Angeles 


Ask about the new Hayden studies to assist in evaluating your advertising. 
The Srd Annual Audit of Brand Recognition ° MRM (Mail Readership Measurement) 





Quality displays 
require creative 
thought! 


HARTWIG ideas are developed and 


analized to best sell your product or serv- 
ice. Graphic presentations are made for 
your evaluation. When you've selected the 
display that fits your needs, HARTWIG'S 
trained specialists will go to work... 


From IDEA to DISPLAY... 
The HARTWIG service is complete! 


DEPEND ON HARTWIG’S 

30 years of experience. 
Package, Terminal, Mobile, Point-of-Pur- 
chase Displays — Industrial, Outdoor and 
Museum Exhibits — Models — Dioramas — 
Mock-ups — Animated figures — Interiors 
— Dealer Presentations — Port-O-Pack — 
Planning, Refurbishing, Storage. 
HARTWIG DISPLAYS complete “On the 
Spot" service now available at plant #2 
. 168 N. Clinton St., — 


HARTWIG 
DISPLAYS 


builds exhibits for 
Nation's leading 
firms. Contact 

representatives in... 


in Chicago , 
FRanklin 2-5404 


HARTHIE 


Milwavkee—Piant No. 1—1105 N. 4th St. 
New York—2426 Westlake Ave., 

Oceanside, Long Island 
Washington D. C.—4600 4th St., N.W. 
Detroit——19139 Pierson St. 
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| passenger car 
| against 7,169,908 in 1955, and 894,- 


| pared with 957,001 


|The Automotive Industry 


1M asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 
in their fields. 


© 1957 expected to overcome last year’s slump 


© Relations improve between producer and dealer 


© Competition for parts business improves 


© Bright future seen for automation 


By Frederick Borden 


= With the exception of total num- 
ber of vehicles on the road, every 
statistical category of the automo- 
bile industry showed a decline in 
1956 from 1955 totals. 

Some 5,800,000 passenger cars and 
1,100,000 trucks were produced last 
year, against 7,900,000 and 1,250,000 
respectively, during 1955. During 
the year there were 5,955,248 new 
registrations, as 


366 new truck registrations, com- 
the previous 
year. Total estimated wholesale 
value of 1956 production, by major 
groups, was passenger cars, $9.755 


| billion; trucks and buses, $2.076 bil- 


lion; truck trailers, $328,345,000. 

The total count of all vehicles on 
the road internationally, as of Jan. 
1, 1956, was close to 85,000,000. 


Improved relationships . . 
Strained relationships between pro- 


| ducers and dealers were greatly 


eased during the year, both by Con- 
gressional action and by the appli- 
cation on the part of the factories 
of more liberal franchise agree- 
ments, more fringe benefits and re- 
duced sales pressures. Dealer re- 


Who Supplied the Facts... 


lations boards, at which dealers’ 
complaints are heard, have been set 
up by the manufacturers, com- 
pletely separated from the oper- 
ations of their sales departments. 

There was a heavy inventory of 
new cars at the beginning of 1956; 
nevertheless, the industry produced 
heavily during the first quarter of 
the year, only to find the traditional 
spring sales upsurge failing to mate- 
rialize. Output was _ thereupon 
trimmed _ sharply, beginning in 
April, and dealers disposed of their 
1956 models before 1957 cars be- 
gan appearing in the showrooms in 
the later months. However, dealer 
profit margins fell to their lowest 
level in several years. 

Expectations are that 1957 will be 
a more prousperous year for the au- 
tomotive industry than was 1956. 
An increase of about 10% is ex- 
pected by some industry leaders, 
which would mean a new car mar- 
ket for the year of about 6.4 mil- 
lion units. 

Continued on page 86 


Facts for this article were supplied by James R. Custer, editor, Auto- 
motive Industries; Pete Wemhoff, editor, Automotive News; Ray Barnett, 
editor, Jobber Topics; Edward Ford, editor, Motor; and Roper B. Stafford, 


editor, Super Service Station. 





WHO uses it? not HOW MANY get it? 


is the key question 





when you buy business paper advertising 


The circulation breakdowns in audits 
will repay study. 


When you look closely you will find that 
certain papers are able to document spe- 
cific coverage of key product selectors. 


Look for detailed rather than bulk figures 
on titles and functions which testify to 
buying influence. 


For example: below is Industrial Equip- 
ment News’ breakdown of Production and 
Plant Operating Officials, about '% of its 
total circulation: 

PLANT SUPERINTENDENTS 

MANAGERS: PLANT, WORKS, PRODUCTION 

ASST. PLANT SUPERINTENDENTS 

SUPTS.: OPERATING & PRODUCTION DEPT. 

CHIEF ELECTRICIANS 


MASTER MECHANICS 
OPERATORS: MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL 


In this itemized breakdown all but 41 are 
definitely shown to be in classifications of 


May we send you IEN’s latest 
2 audit contained in 
our Media Data File? 


officials with authority to choose equip- 
ment, parts, and materials. 


Beware of bulked totals which fail to show 
you how many in the total are major and 
how many are minor buying influences... 
VIZ... in above example... “Plant 
Superintendents” vs ‘Operators’. 


Industrial Equipment News is closely 
read and used for product selection, not 
only because it publishes such timely, 
clear, comprehensive and reliable descrip- 
tioms of new products, but because, for 
more than 24 years, it has painstakingly 
built up a following of key men who 
actively need and use the buying informa- 
tion it. gives them. 


IEN’s affiliation with Thomas Register is 
invaluable in finding the influential read- 
ers. And IEN’s editorial service explains 
why these men continue to request Indus- 
trial Equipment News. 


[industrial 
Equipment [EN 
News 


Thomas Publishing Company 


OUR 25th 


YEAR 


FOUNDED 1933 


hehehe heehee te heehee teehee het hee hehehehehe thet t ett PRODUCT INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS 


NaF) 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
-... Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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IF YOU SELL to the 
drilling, well comple- 
tion and well servicing 


industry ...... 


THIS MAY BE THE MOST 
IMPORTANT 
MARKET STUDY EVER MADE 


Over |,700* verified 
buyers in this billion- 
dollar industry tell 
WHAT they buy — fully 
supported by signed 
statements of purchasing 
power, job title, loca- 
tion and activity in 


the industry. 


FOR COMPLETE RESULTS of 
this study and other 
market and media infor- 


mation, write 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
2115 North St. Paul 
Dallas |, Texas 


*Initial results of a continuing 


survey 
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TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 84 


Service field pattern shifts . . 
In the service field, competition for 
parts business has increased greatly 
in the last few years. At one time, 
independent parts makers accounted 
for a major share of the repair parts 
market, but today they are said to 
account for less than half of this 
type of sales. Automobile manufac- 
turers themselves have made in- 
creased efforts to share in this mar- 
ket, and oil companies, through 
their service stations, have en- 
larged their portion of the accessory 
market. 

Recent trends towards a reduc- 
tion in the number of retail franch- 
ised car dealers seem to have been 
checked, and during 1956, in some 
states and in sections of others, the 
number of such dealers operating 
was higher than during the previ- 
ous year. 

Shifts in basic materials used in 
auto design are expected to aid both 
the aluminum and the plastics fields. 
One passenger model used 197 lbs. 
of aluminum per car last year, 
whereas as late at 1946 the average 
was less than 10 lbs. per car. Plas- 
tics sales to the automobile indus- 
try are expected to double their 
1955 levels within five years. 

Many observers feel that the fu- 
ture will witness earlier junking of 
cars, much more trading after only 
one year of ownership and much 
less fixing up of very old cars. If 
these theories prove to be facts, well 
over 5 million cars per year will 
have to be produced merely for re- 
placement purposes from now on. 


Automation appears .. Year-end 
announcement by the _ industry’s 
giants of plans for capital invest- 
ment running into billions of dollars 
focused attention on the fact that 
much of the industry’s future ex- 
penditures will go towards the pur- 
chase of automated machinery. 
Such equipment can be run at 
rated capacity hour after hour, in- 
stead of at the approximate 80% ca- 
pacity figure which characterizes 
man-controlled machines. This will 
mean either greater output in the 
same number of hours or mainte- 
nance of the same output as at pres- 


ent, but without overtime payments. 
Either way, costs are expected to go 
down, and the heavy investments in 
automated machinery will be repaid 
within a two-year period. 

Car size is furnishing another in- 
teresting trend, with some authori- 
ties believing that the new, larger 
automobiles will soon develop a 
market for companion smaller 
models. Inflated rubber bags are be- 
ing experimented with as a replace- 
ment for steel suspensions; this de- 
velopment may be expected in pas- 
senger cars within another year or 
two, following successful use on 
buses and trucks. 


Big buyer . . In 1956, the automo- 
tive industry invested $1.7 billion 
in capital expenditures; 1957 plans 
call for an additional $1.2 billion. 
Largest consumer of steel in the 
nation, the industry uses some 23% 
of the steel industry’s total output 


each year. Basic materials regularly 
purchased include such items as 
lead, brass and copper, zinc and al- 
loys, aluminum, chemical and acids, 
abrasives, solvents, welding sup- 
plies, etc. The automotive industry 
uses about 74% of all glass made in 
the United States, some 65% of all 
new rubber and about 47% of the 
magnesium produced. 

It purchases more machine tools 
than any other segment of the 
metalworking market, buying mil- 
lions of dollars worth of forming 
presses, cutting tools, dies and 
grinding wheels. 

The number of businesses in the 
field which produce complete auto- 
motive units is surprisingly small, 
considering the fact that there have 
been more than 1,500 automobile 
manufacturers since the industry 
began. However, there are thou- 
sands of suppliers to the industry. 

The automotive manufacturers 
produce many components and parts 
for their cars but they buy huge 
quantities from other manufactur- 
ers. Such parts include bodies, 
engines, transmissions, differentials, 





generators, wheels, and so on. And 
they also buy lesser parts such as 
bearings, piston rings, tires, bat- 
teries, ignition parts, hose, gaskets, 
fasteners, hardware. 


Better or cheaper . . In order to 
sell this market, the parts manu- 
facturer must (1) make it better 
or (2) make it cheaper. He can sell 
direct to the purchasing depart- 
ments of the major companies which 
in turn are backed by intensive 
engineering research. He has to 
satisfy these; companies as to his 
ability to produce. And he has to 
have a record of performance that 
will permit planning and produc- 
tion in advance for future models 
of cars that usually are designed 
more than a year ahead of actual 
manufacture. 

Sales and service is a very active 
market, because once the manu- 
facturers have produced the auto- 
mobiles or parts they must be sold. 
The methods of selling cars and 
trucks are _ simple straight-line 
operations and are well known. Each 
dealer represents one or more non- 
competing lines and is in effect a 
direct representative of the manu- 
facturer through the latter’s dis- 
tributing organization. Dealerships 
are on a franchise basis and the 
franchise is often a valuable prop- 
erty. 

The situation is less clear-cut in 
the selling of parts, materials and 
automotive supplies and accessories. 
At the top are the manufacturers of 
these products. These manufactur- 
ers employ salesmen who sell di- 
rect to the second level of distribu- 
tion. This second level of distribu- 
tion, besides other car manufac- 
turers, includes mail order com- 
panies, chain stores, oil companies, 
oil jobbers, and automotive parts 
and accessory wholesalers. 

Of these wholesalers, the automo- 
tive jobbers are the most important. 
Full-time purchasing agents are to 
be found in 74.1% of jobbing or- 
ganizations with annual sales in ex- 
cess of $1 million, according to a 
recent survey. In the classification 
between $400,000 and $1 million an- 
nual volume, only 40% employ full- 
time buyers, while under the $400,- 
000 mark, only some 8% have full- 
time purchasers. a 





Boxboard | 


CONTAINERS | Boxboard 


Containers 
blankets the 


box manufacturing industry 


paperboard 


To reach and sell the American paperboard box manufacturing 
industry BOXBOARD CONTAINERS is your first buy. It covers 
the key men in every leading box manufacturing plant in the nation. 
Here’s how readers are divided by the type of boxes which their 


companies produce: 





CORRUGATED- 
FOLDING SOLID FIBRE 





Folding 758 
Folding, Corrugated 
Solid Fibre 134 
Folding, Corrugated- 
Solid Fibre, Setup 99 
Folding, Corrugated- 
Solid Fibre, Setup, 
Transparent 
Folding & Setup 
Folding, Setup & 
Transparent 
Folding & Transparent 
Corrugated-Solid Fibre 
Corrugated-Solid Fibre 
& Setup 22 
Corrugated-Solid Fibre 
& Transparent 4 
Setup 
Setup & Transparent 20 
Transparent 41 


20 


4 


20 
41 





TOTALS 2264 1343 830 














765 


182 








High readership is proved by BOXBOARD CONTAINERS’ record of renewal subscriptions. 


PAID circulation averages over 85% renewals 





1952 1953 1954 


1955 


1956 





Expirations 2101 2260 2274 
Renewals 1802 1952 1973 
Percent Renewal 85.77 85.18 86.76 














2404 
2049 
85.23 


2557 
2218 
86.74 








You should have this book If you want more 
sales, you will want this book. It will give you detailed 
information that will help you in your sales and advertising 
planning. It will show you how to reach the men you are 
trying to sell in the paperboard box manufacturing industry. 
Spend thirty minutes with this book and you will save hours 
of research time. Write for your copy today. 


ieee 
BOXBOARD CONTAINERS 


The Only Magazine Edited Exclusively For Box Manufacturers 
Haywood Publishing Co. « 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


@ an i= 
SALES OFFICES: 


New York 22,N.Y¥. Chicago 2, Ill. Cleveland 2, Ohio 
128 East 56th St. 6 North Michigan Ave. 1836 Euclid Ave. 
G. O. Manypenny Michael O’Hara Lee B. Bergstrom 
John A. Willcox F. C. Goodrich 

Rudy Bauser 


West Coast 
McDonald-Thompson 
San Francisco 

Los Angeles 
Seattle—Denver 


Tu 


‘Houston 
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Gnitorg Ontywhere- 


AND ANY TIME 


McGraw-Hill’s World News Service, under Manager John Wilhelm, 


Provides World Business News Coverage for 33 Magazines 


HEN MCGRAW-HILL EDITORS want business or 

\ technical articles from abroad, they turn to 
John Wilhelm. As Manager of McGraw-Hill’s World 
News Service—the most extensive maintained by any 
business publisher—John can have an assignment 
carried out anywhere in the world. 

Started in 1946, this service today maintains 9 
full-time bureaus, plus correspondents in 54 key 
cities abroad. Experienced foreign correspondents 
keep news stories, special articles and other material 
flowing into New York headquarters of McGraw-Hill 
—more than 100,000 words of copy weekly. Last year, 
1,487 major articles and cables, plus 15,339 news items, 
were channeled into McGraw-Hill editors’ hands. 

What kind of a man heads this service? John 
Wilhelm has journalism in his blood. During high 
school and college years, he was a reporter. His 
history as a professional journalist covers police and 
general reporting in Chicago, Bureau Manager for 
UP in Detroit, and Cable Desk service in New York. 
In 1944, Reuters’ war correspondent John Wilhelm 
landed in Normandy on D-Day plus 1, served across 
Europe with the Allied forces until they joined up 


with the Russians at the Oder River. Post-war. John 


put in three years as a European newspaper corre- 
spondent, then joined McGraw-Hill. After stints as 
Bureau Chief in Buenos Aires and Mexico City, he 
returned to New York at the end of 1954 to head up 
the World News Service as Editor. 

How does john feel about his news-gathering net- 
work? “First, in covering global events for business 
magazines, we need the very best of journalists. 
That’s why our people are all men and women who 
know their business of news reporting and writing. 
These top-caliber news writers are building a new 
profession, because never before has there been a 
world-wide news service specializing in developing 
and reporting business and technical news at its 
source, wherever that source may be and whenever 
the story may break.” 

This unrivalled coverage of business and technical 
news from abroad is one more reason why McGraw- 
Hill magazines are read by the people who must keep 
on top of the new and the news-worthy. Best evidence 
of success is the fact that the men who read McGraw- 
Hill magazines rely on them for the “what” of busi- 
ness and industry just as they rely on your advertis- 


ing pages there to tell them “what with.” 


MeGraw-Hill Publications 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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JOHN WILHELM, Manager of McGraw-Hill’s World News Service, spots a fast- 


breaking news story coming from London via radio teletype. Machines link the 


world-wide network of Bureaus and Correspondents to his New York Headquarters. 

















which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 
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| Ruggedness Built In 
Makes Wagner Stand Out 


= 


RUGGED WAGNER EQUIPMENT 


“Torture Tested” Wagner Twactor Equipment GRE Te makes a tractor your most versatile 
Gives Longer Life Reduces Down-Time and Repair Cost and inexpensive construction tool 





i 


Rugged work ntifes rugged equi pment and nized as so far superior it has hecome No. 1 . 

that's exactly what fase ge Mth Ww ‘agner in Ametica by @ wide, wide margin. See'all & tractor can be the most important single “better job ef land diiteis,: excavating, back- 

‘ortare Tested” tractor equipment. Every the rugged features of Wagner tractor eqaip- ruc’ . When it's filling and landscaping. And all the while you'll 

stress point is doubly protected. Heavy-duty ment and the nurmerous attachments that can . , be speeding construction saving man-hours and 

construction keeps maintenance casts way make a tractor your most versatile piece of i well inereasing profits. 

down and productive time way up. Wagner equipment. Get proven dependability no mat- : Check with your nearby Wagner dealer to see 
equipment xtays on the job'day in and day ter how tough the job. Get Wagner tractor - how Wagner tractor equipment can cut time and 

py working for you and more profits. No = equipment today. labor costs on your construction jobs, 

wonder Wagner tractor equipment is recog- “ 


Wagen mon wonKs, [175 Soult BSB oops. sane ' 


Oe ee Oe ee ne ee ee ce ee 
waonan mow wonns, |S [Wiis fOr 8g 
Send me muore inhormaticn an Wagner Trecter Paupenret 3 
we eats (review 

ae ' ame 

Apo ' none 


Rand we mare inhormation an Weguee Trctne Begaipenent 
tore teertor + 


Sete 


ee | asuneunnawaemel 


AGHER BUILT” MEANS “SETTER BUILT” FOR OVER 103 YEAR WAGMER BUILT” MEANS “BETTER BUILT” FOR OVER 106 YEAR 


Illustration vs. illustration and bold headline 

= These two Wagner tractor equipment ads appeared in different 
issues of The American City. Both ads used a “product in use” pho- 
tograph. One illustration is slightly smaller but employs a large bold 
type headline. Which ad attracted more readers? See page 92. 
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For ENGINEERING 


READERSHIP 


Superior Quality 


The AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING RE- 
VIEW is an engineer’s magazine. It 
is not for the layman. It serves the 
technical interests of one of the 
world’s most exacting professional 
groups . . . the men who create and 
develop aircraft, missiles, rockets, 
earth satellites, and all manner of 
vehicles capable of flight through 
and beyond our atmosphere. 

The Review is a magazine ad- 
vertisers like. Its single aim for over 
22 years has been to advance the 


highly creative art of airborne 


vehicle design and development. 
The result? A carefully built pro- 
fessional engineering audience of 
superior quality . . . plus an editor- 
ial format that permits complete 
freedom of expression in discuss- 
ing the vast and difficult problems 
in all the aeronautical sciences. 
Your advertising program in the 
REVIEW brings you in close profes- 
sional contact with over 16,000 en- 
gineering men who form the back- 
bone of the entire aviation indus- 
try. 

As an advertising investment, the 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING REVIEW 
stands second to none in building 
professional prestige and acceptance 


for your aviation products. 


Write for complete details 
and sample copy 


ngineering 
REEVE EE W 








Gn Official A Parklicatio n 


INSTITUTE OF 
THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 


4 


ip ec c 
Yuta: (Ons Professro nal ¢ /MYJERCEHIMG « vi, crely 
r ‘ 


2 EAST 64TH STREET « NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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Boy which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


s The larger illustration, without 
the bold headline, proved more 
convincing by attracting 33% of the 
readers as compared to 19% for the 
other Wagner ad. The picture and 
text of the higher rating ad seemed 
better co-ordinated with the ver- 
satility theme as set up in the head- 
line, whereas the photograph in the 
other Wagner ad did little to illus- 
trate the ruggedness of the tractor 
as emphasized in its text and head- 
line. 

In the “headline” ad the light il- 
lustration appears to be an attempt 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 91 





NY 


to subordinate the background and 
make the tractor stand out. Conse- 
quently, the picture appears over- 
exposed and not clear. 

The headline below the illustra- 
tion also has a tendency to lead 
readers into the copy. This is born 
out by the “read most” score of 
15% for the ad with the main head- 
line below the picture, as opposed 
to the 4% “read most” score for 
the ad with the bold headline above 
the illustration. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 


Wagner 
(without bold headline) 


Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 


Cost Ratios 


ee 15 
a? ae ae 





Wagner 
(with bold headline) 


Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 19 16 4 


Cost Ratios 


A] Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


9 Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


@ Read Most denotes the per cent of 





136 =«-207—Ss 2:14 


readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me 
dian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 
is below average. 



















GENERAL MOTORS CORP. . 


(New Departure Div.), in 1956, asked 
its own customers, “What publications 
of all types do you read regularly?” 
Like dozens of other companies mak- 
ing similar studies, New Departure 
found: Business Week offers more 
management readership per advertis- 
ing dollar than any other general- 
business or news magazine. 













You’re so right 








when you recommend 


| BUSINESS WEEK 


(when you want to influence management men) 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 





































Surprise! Good news! The Post- 


Influential is more than one man 





..one woman. There are millions 
of Post-Influentials. People of any age and 
every income bracket. But here’s what 
makes them such special customers as well 
as a special sales force for you. They’ re peo- 
ple who are so influenced by ideas they find 
in the Post that they enthusiastically pass 


them along to others. 


So by example they start acceptance 
trends for ideas. And by word of mouth they 
set success patterns for products. There are 
.8 out 
of 10 of all the readers of the Post. This is 


the decisive extra sales force working for 


millions of these Post-Influentials . . 





products advertised in the Post. 


The Saturday Evening 


POST 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 





Meet the worlds 
greatest sales force! 


The POST INFLUENTIAL 


A dynamic, decisive, extra sales power 
that should be working for you 


Sells the postf INFLUENTIAL 


-the mass market of active influence 















a, 








eal 


New Politz study found them... 
and proved them! 


A leading research organization, Alfred 
Politz Media Studies, proved the Influen- 
tial’s existence in a new study on The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Among other things, 
this study shows that 8 out of 10 Post 
readers recommend or talk about things 
they ve seen on its pages. That means | out 
of every 9 people in the United States ten 
years and older is a Post-Influential. 





Think what this means to you! A vast 
mass of Post-Influentials live right in your 





sales area— buying the products, starting 
the trends and passing the word for any- 
s advertised in The 
Saturday Evening Post. 


thing you sell that’ 


Gli an Anniversary 


Happy Birthday 
to Technical 
Publicity 


Our statistical birthday cake 
(below) shows how the profession 
of engineering newswork in the 
service of sales has grown 
in the estimation of industrial 
marketers — since HWSlInc freed 
it from extra-job status. 
In terms of what an engineering 
publicist is worth in dollars 
(salary) — or the rates 
which industrial advertisers pay 
for external publicity help 
(fees) — the acknowledged value 
of technical publicity today is 
double its acknowledged value 
just ten years ago. 
Sure, part of the bulge is 
inflation. But part of it is the 
recognition of explidelg as 
a fundament of selling. 

/|\ 


\10)Years 


: ; J i 


1 — FEE RATE —+—AVERAGE SALARY —>! 


If ten years and twenty-one clients 
of experience at technical 
newswork for industrial sales 
purposes would seem useful to 
you, simply call. No obligation. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Cditorial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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| Washington Report 


Look what's 
happened fo * F C 


For the past four years groups of top industry 


leaders have been revising the government's 


Standard Industrial Classification system. IM’s 


Washington correspondent has dug out the facts 


and prepared the first complete report on the re- 


vision. He says the new SIC system gives indus- 


trial marketers better tools for measuring their 


markets. 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


# The top-to-bottom revision of 
the government’s Standard Indus- 
trial Classification system which 
has just been completed means in- 
dustrial marketers will soon have 
sharper tools for identifying and 
measuring the potential markets for 
their products. 

In major respects, the SIC came 
through the four-year review proc- 
ess intact. But particularly within 
the producer goods _ industries, 
many new classifications have been 
created or redefined so that future 
government statistics published in 
accord with new SIC definitions 
which give a much more accurate 
picture of the industries they pur- 
port to describe. 

Some of the improvement re- 
flects lessons learned since the 
preparation of the earlier SIC more 
than a decade ago. Much of it, how- 
ever, represents changes in the pat- 
tern of industrial activity which 
have resulted from postwar indus- 
trial expansion. 

Literally hundreds of experts 
from industry and government par- 
ticipated in the recent SIC review, 
which involved examination of more 
than 1,000 industry classifications. 
One of their objects was to improve 


the “purity” of information by 
framing new industry definitions 
which filter out products not homo- 
geneous to the principal products. 
A second major purpose was to 
weed out economically insignificant 
industries which have received dis- 
proportionate attention in the past. 


Continual change . . Despite the 
four years of work that have gone 
into the new revision, experts con- 
cede there will inevitably continue 
to be disagreements over some of 
the arbitrary decisions which have 
to be made. “Like the earlier classi- 
fications, this is certainly not the 
final word,” says one _ technician. 
“But we have done our best to in- 
corporate the lessons which we have 
learned during the past ten years 
while the old system was in use. 
And we know from experience that 
additional revisions will be required 
from time to time as production 
patterns change, or experience 
shows weaknesses in some of the 
decisions we have made.” 

The classification of industries for 
statistical purposes is still a rela- 
tively young art. While classifica- 
tion patterns were developed by the 
Bureau of the Census during the 
early days of the Census of Manu- 
factures, the first standard system 

Continued on page 97 
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No. 12 


ADVERTISING... 


News and Views—Ideas—Facts and Figures . . 


- MARKETING No. 12 





How to Communicate Better, Faster 





during the 
peried ending Dec. 31,1956 


7 Conducted by 
(MOUSTHIAL MARKETING 


EDITORIAL DEPTH made IA’s award-winning “Metalworking Dollar” 
sible. Sparked by Managing Editor Gene Beaudet (far left), the series was a group 
achievement, each feature being written by a different editor. Readers’ stamp of approval 
was 2672 requests for a total of 16,721 reprints. Professional recognition came from 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING-—first prize for best editorial series in 1956. Left to right 
from Editor Beaudet are Editors Egan, Obrzut, Patton, Unterweiser and Art Editor om. 


articles pos- 





1956 Best Editorial Series Award Goes to 
IRON AGE "Metalworking Dollar” Articles 


On June 10 at the NIAA confer- 
ence in New York, The Iron AGE 
was awarded a first prize in Inpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING’s Annual Business 
Paper Achievement Contest. 

The IM award for the best series 
of articles published during 1956 
was earned by IA’s “How to Get 
More for Your Metalworking Dol- 
lar” series. It was one of five first 
prizes awarded among a record 653 
entries—an important reflection of 
IA editorial quality. 


Major Editorial Undertaking 


The 1956 “Metalworking Dollar” 
series consisted of six articles offer- 
ing dollar-saving and dollar-making 
guides to metalworking processes 
and materials. Each article covered 
a basic metalworking area—Stain- 
less Steel, Tooling, Materials Han- 





dling, Plating, Welding, and Inspec- 
tion. (The series is part of a major 
editorial program which is being 
continued in 1957 and beyond. ) 


Confirms Reader Approval 


The INpusTRIAL MARKETING award 
adds professional recognition to the 
stamp of approval already put on 
the series by [A readers—2672 sepa- 
rate requests for a total of 16,721 
reprints. 


A Team Achievement 


The “Metalworking Dollar” series 
was a staff job, each article being 
written by a different IRon AcE 
editor. This editorial depth and 
balance is the reason why IA com- 
mands the readership of all impor- 
tant segments of metalworking 
management—administration, engi- 
neering, production and purchasing. 


| 


Recent Format Change, 


“Fog Index” Analysis 
Save IA Reader’s Time 


To help busy metalworking ex- 
ecutives get more ideas off the page 
per minute, The Iron AcE recently 
made a major revision in editorial 
format. 


The News Look 


Based on a continuing program of 
research in reader preferences and 
new layout techniques, the new for- 
mat is newsier, communicates faster. 

Its bigger pictures, bolder head- 
lines, larger body type, and 3- 
column make-up give it a news look 
that can be seen at a glance. For 
example, compare the new, easier- 
to-read 10 on 12 Times Roman type 
with the old 9 on 11 Century in the 
samples below. 


This copy is set in 9 on 11 Cen- 
tury, previously the standard typog- 
raphy for IRON AGE text. 

This copy is set in IA’s new body 
type—10 on 12 Times Roman. It 
was chosen for its forcefulness and 
greater ease of reading. 


Other striking comparisons that 
point up The IRon Ace’s new look 
are shown on pages 2 and 3. 
Improving Readability 

While revising format, IA also re- 
examined editorial style with the 
help of readability expert Robert 
Gunning. With Gunning’s “fog in- 
dex” analysis—see pg. 4—IA editors 
now set and hold to a reading level 


that gets across more facts in less 


time than ever. 

Altogether, it means an easier- 
reading, faster-reading IRON AGE, 
worth more to advertisers because 
it’s worth more to readers. 
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How Recent Format Changes Help 


SY 


nel RON AGE 
Digest of the Week in 


NEWS DEVELOPMENTS 
LE ATE 


FULLY DEPARTMENTALIZED. 


r 


Metalworking 


FEATURE ARTICLES 


bight Renu Renee ote 
Cat Serta 


MARKETS & PRICES 


Kanne Program Symes 
ee mee 





NEXT WEEK 


Pemmtrees Ge Alnor 
The Mares 


Digest of the Week in Metalworking gives reader 


a preview of the issue, helps him decide where to spend reading time most profitably. 
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Aoril 18. 1957 The National Metalworking Weekly 


3 
Exclusive Report 
From The Secretory 


of The Treasury 


Report on H-iron 
A Look at the Cost 


Why We Must Limit 
Fast Tox So tenesthantiee-0a0 


Write-Offs _ Digs ° Week 


DOMINANT COVER PHOTO, as in 
April 18 IA, draws attention to key article 
quickly. Below, format a year earlier. 





¢ relents —_ 
| April 19, 1956 


TRON AGE 


The National Metalworking Weekly 


Inside USWA 
Steel Labor 
Gets Set 
For Wage Talks 


What Industry Is Doing About Alcoholism P.62 
New Tools Form Kink-Free Square Tubing P.95 
Digest of the Week P-—2 





SPECIAL REPORT 
tlie 


* Secretary of the Treasury 


Why We Must Limit 
— Fast Tax Write-Offs 


LARGER HEADLINES, elimination of 
distracting art devices provide greater 
stopping power, communicate faster. 


INSIDE USWA: Wheat Makes It Tick? 


SPECIAL REPORT 








The Iron AcE that hit metalwork- 
ing executives’ desks last March 7 
was a different book than the [Ron 
Ace they had received a week 
before. 

Graphically, it had been rede- 
signed from cover to cover .. . to 
put more emphasis on news and its 
meaning and to communicate faster. 
Pictures are now bigger, better, giv- 
ing the page a strong focal point. 
Headlines are doubled in size, lead 
naturally into article. Text is set in 
more forceful 10 on 12 Times 
Roman instead of the old 9 on 11 
Century. And 3-column make-up is 
now standard, providing shorter, 
easier-to-read lines. 

Uniform graphic treatment of 
all editorial departments — news, 





REPORT TO MANAGEMENT 
| 


How to Use Employment Figures 


March production, tow. Hany 


Building Holds Record Pace 


UAW 








MORE EMPHASIS ON NEWS. Mean- 
ingful headlines have replaced “labels.” 
Note change in this regular IA feature. 


REPORT TO MANAGEMENT 





Are You Tired of Contraction Figures? 


REPORT TO MANAGEMENT 


IRON AGE 
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IA Deliver More Ideas a Minute 





technical, markets and prices—leads 
the reader naturally from one arti- 
cle to another, assuring high reader- 
ship. 

Reproduced here are matching 
pages from two issues of The Iron 
AcE published almost exactly a year 
apart—April 18, 1957 and April 19, 
1956. Compare them; you'll see how 
IA’s new format delivers more 
metalworking information in less 
time. 

This is neither the first nor the 
last format change for IA. It is sim- 
ply the latest step forward in a con- 
tinuous effort to communicate faster 
and better . . . to make The [ron 
Ace more valuable than ever to 
metalworking executives and there- 
fore to advertisers. 








oe Sere ee 
Dr. Lawrence R. Hafstad 
Making Basic Research Pay Off 











The tron Age 


SALUTES 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











NEWS LOOK puts the emphasis on what story is about. People are important news but 
what they did is even more important. Notice how new treatment, left, differs from old. 








AUTOMOTIVE 
OA 


Behind Chrysler's Labor Hassle 


A Showdown With UAW May Be Near 


CLEAN START: Rotier towels at the rwht of 
Cryer: Kotame ind ammmesion pla ams 
clean W helps beep dust and der! at 4 minimum, improves quality contro! 








“ 





GREATER SIMPLICITY of layout, larger 
type invite readership. Compare the new 
automotive page above with old below. 


FEATURE ARTICLES 
Si icciicieeedeenniaadl 


Eight Basic Resistance Welds 
Cut Costs on Short Runs 


By EA. ign, de Machinery Seine 











EASIER-TO-READ 3-column make-up 
is now standard throughout IA. Shorter 
lines help readers get ideas off page faster. 


MARKETS AND PRICES 
The Iron Age Summary 
Mills Reach Out for Business 


Wee! pretecer: . ~ 





| 





UNIFORM TREATMENT of editorial 
departments means high readership 
throughout. Note new “Summary” format. 





Auto Suppliers Face Rough Going 


ue iil 
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By New Tube- 
Forming 
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The tron Age SUMMARY 


Stent laher brewing ae expensive package te tons at staat industry... Goad business 
rere same ire! 
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GETTING THE LOWDOWN. Readability expert Robert Gunning (second from end, 
far side of table) briefs IRON AGE editors on the “fog index” method of setting and 
holding to reading levels that get ideas across fast. Pointing out the pitfalls of long 
sentences, unfamiliar words and abstract thoughts, Gunning showed how “fogginess” 
can be measured and eliminated from writing. The result: more metalworking news 
per minute from IA editorial, already well known for its conciseness. 


Gunning’s “Fog Index” Enables IA to Set 
Reading Levels that Communicate Faster 


Management depends on its busi- 
ness papers for the news it must 
have to do an effective job. And 
few executives — especially in the 
thriving metalworking industry — 
feel they have time to read all the 
things they should. 

This is why we recently called in 
readability expert Robert Gunning 
to see if there was any way in which 
IA could communicate faster. 
“Fog Index” Analysis 

Gunning, known for his work 
with Look, Wall Street Journal, 
Printers’ Ink and a host of news- 
papers, analyzed The Iron AGE 
from cover to cover in terms of his 
unique “fog index.” 

Gunnings “fog index” gives an 
accurate measure of reading diffi- 
culty. Writing that uses unfamiliar 
words, unnecessary words, long 
sentences or -abstract thoughts is 
difficult to read, gets a high “fog 
index” rating. Conversely, writing 
that uses familiar words and short, 
simple sentences is easy to read, 


gets ideas across faster because it’s 
low in “fog.” 

Here is an example of writing with 
a high “fog index,” followed by the 
same thought expressed in writing 
that has a low “fog” rating: 


Consumer elements are continu- 
ing to stress the fundamental neces- 
sity of a stabilization of the price 
structure at a lower level than at 
present. 

Consumers keep saying prices 
must go down and stay down. 


Saves Reader’s Time 

Applying the Gunning “fog in- 
dex” formula, [Ron AcE editors now 
consciously set and hold to reading 
levels that communicate better and 
faster than ever before. This, plus 
IA’s recent change to an easier- 
reading, more news-like format, 
frees time of the busy metalworking 
executive for more reading of both 
editorial and advertising. 
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Evaluation 
Boxscore if 














1296 Pages in Four Months 


In the first four months of this 
year (17 issues), IA advertisers 
benefitted from reader traffic cre- 
ated by 1296 pages of up-to-the- 
minute, interpretive reporting of all 
important metalworking industry 
developments. Designed to attract 
metalworking’s entire buying-spe- 
cifying team, this balanced editorial 
fare included: 





Editorials 17 pages 
Cleaner House Is Coming For Labor 
Long Term Planning: You Can’t Do 
Without It 
The Price Of Survival Comes High 
Be-Kind-To-Businessmen Week 
News of Industry 247 pages 
Road Program Spurs Steel Demand 
Organized Labor Is On The Spot 
Il!ness Costs Industry Billions 
Blast Furnace Goes Pushbutton 
Are Steel Users Hedging Against 
Higher Prices? 
Why Nuclear Power Progress Lags 
Labor’s “New” MacDonald 
News Analysis 
Consumer Holds Key To 1957 
Will Wolfson Take Over AMC? 
Auto Labor Maps 1958 Contract Demands 
Will Hawaii Get A Steel Mill? 
Behind General Motors Sales Lag: Style 
or Price? 
Ike’s Budget Faces Tough Going in 
Congress 
How Long Will Tight Money Policy Last? 
297 pages 


120 pages 


Technical Articles 

Plant Modernizing Within A Budget 

Paint Parts First, Machine Later 

Central Lubrication Cuts Overhead 

Survey Guides Way To Better Scrap 
Control 

How To Get More For Your Finishing 
Dollar 

Machinability Testing: Science or Fiction? 

How To Get More For Your Aluminum 
Dollar 

Markets and Prices 360 pages 

Modern Marketing Opens Doors For 
Foundries 

Planned Packaging Saves Costs 

Business Is Caught In A Price Squeeze 

Steel Is On The Up Escalator 

Guide To Metalworking Sales in Farwest 

Edsel Marketing Plans Take Shape 

Is Bar Market Reliable Economic 
Barometer? 

Other Editorial 

Total Editorial 1957 
(17 Issues) 


pages 
1296 pages 





Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 96 


applying to all government statis- 
tics did not evolve until 1939. An 
extensive revision for manufactur- 
ing industries was completed in 
1954, but by the time of the 1954 
census, the Census Bureau found 
it necessary to make several im- 
portant departures in an effort to 
improve the coverage and homo- 
geneity ratios of a number of im- 
portant industries. 


ls Mae Hf 


In all, the systems used since 
World War II contained 1,015 in- 
dustries, divided into nine major 
divisions. Manufacturing, with 469, 
accounted for the largest number. 
In addition, other major divisions 
are: agriculture, forestry and fish- 
eries (29 industries); mining (71 
industries); contract construction 
(21 industries) ; transportation, com- 
munication and other public utili- 
ties (70 industries); wholesale and 
retail (158 industries); finance, in- 
surance and real estate (84 indus- 
tries); services (112 industries); 
and government (1 industry). 

The classification problem _ be- 
comes complicated largely because 
statistics are usually collected on an 
establishment basis, for the con- 
venience of the business men who 
provide that information. Since in- 
formation from each establishment 
is used on the basis of the major 
product produced there, constant 
danger exists that information about 
minor products will be “lost.” And 
there is a related complication: to 
the extent that the establishment’s 
report, contains information about 
unidentified minor products, indus- 
try totals computed by the govern- 
ment contain a degree of impurity 
which sometimes introduces impor- 
tant distortions. 


Understatement? . . At the time 
of the 1954 Census of Manufactures, 
there was a major flare-up over 
charges by some professional stat- 
isticians that Census statistics tend 
to understate the amount of activity 
that goes on in many industries, and 
to miss substantial amounts of activ- 


ity carried on by “captive” shops 
for use within an integrated com- 
pany. 

Census officials stoutly resisted 
this criticism. They pointed to their 
continuing effort to improve the in- 
dustry classifications. As an extra 
safeguard they decided to provide 
coverage and homogeneity ratios so 
that census users can readily tell 
the percentage in any industry 
group representing activity other 
than the production of the indus- 
try’s major product. 

Much of the initiative for the 
latest revision originated with the 
Advisory Counsel on Federal Re- 
ports, a privately supported group 
which maintains a continuing re- 
lationship with the Office of Statis- 
tical Standards of the Bureau of 
the Budget, and with other govern- 
ment agencies concerned with the 
collection and publication of sta- 
tistical information. 

Since 1953, when the work got un- 
der way, more than 300 industry 
representatives were recruited by 
the Advisory Council, through a 
task force under the chairmanship 
of P. K. Lawrence of Du Pont. 
These industry experts were as- 
signed to a network of 26 separate 
industry committees, working under 
the general supervision of Horace 
Stringfellow of U.S. Steel. 


Each of these 26 committees ex- 
amined all the industries, definitions 
and descriptive materials in a spe- 
cific SIC division or group. Their 
recommendations were ultimately 
referred to an inter-agency tech- 
nical committee of experts from 
government statistical agencies. The 
final document, now becoming 
available for use beginning in 1958, 
represents a compromise between 
the changes the industry people 
proposed, and those the government 
people regarded as practical. 


Won't talk . . Because of the 
Budget Bureau’s peculiar reluctance 
to discuss a project until it is offi- 


cially in print, the precise extent 
of the changes cannot be specified 
here. However, the revised system, 
due for release shortly after the 
middle of July, will represent an 
important improvement, particular- 
ly for durable goods industries, and 
for wholesaling. 

As an over-all goal, the experts 
had two major purposes: (1) to 
eliminate economically insignificant 
industries which have been getting 
more attention than they deserve, 
and (2) to see that the surviving 
industries are relatively homogene- 
ous — that is, that each industry 
group consists of related products, 
and covers these similar products 
to the fullest extent possible. 
Vinegar is out . . The need for a 
welding out of less significant in- 
dustries was apparent early in the 
work, when an analysis was made 
showing that a startling percentage 
of the 469 industries in the manu- 
facturing group are very small. All 
the questionable industries were 
examined in terms of such con- 
siderations as number of employes, 
value of shipments, and payrolls. 
Many, like the old vinegar and cider 
industry (2096) which failed to 
measure up, disappear in the new 
classification, and become part of 
another industry group. 

At the same time, the experts 
were alert to shift industries and 
products to new groups where ex- 
perience indicated the results would 
produce statistics in conformity with 
the needs of marketers and other 
consumers of data. The old tractor 
industry (3521) is a good example. 
Because it covered tracklaying and 
farm-type tractors, marketers often 
complained about lack of homo- 
geneity. Under the new SIC, trac- 
tors disappears as an industry. Con- 
struction-type tractors are added to 
the construction machinery indus- 
try (old 3531), and farm tractors 
are shifted to the agricultural ma- 
chinery industry (old 3522). 


Continued on page 100 
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REPS, 

that is 


Home Appliance 
Builder 


publisher-to-you! 





Yep, no agents, no middle men. Another 
reason why HOME APPLIANCE BUILDER 
gives you most for your money in 
reaching every manufacturer of major 
home appliances. You buy your ads 
direct from the Institute of Appliance 
Manufacturers, the association from which 
your prospects and customers in this 
field expect guidance and advice on the 
design and fabrication of appliances. 
Where could your ad find better company? 


ee” 
Home Appliance Builder 


Since 1936—Official publication of the 
Institute of Appliance Manufacturers, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington 8, D.C. 


Write or phone ADams 2-8823 collect. 
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Despite this vigorous paring, 
which was carried out throughout 
the entire SIC, the manufacturing 
division will still emerge as the 
biggest of the nine SIC divisions, 
with well over 400 industry classi- 
fications (compared with 469 under 
the old system.) In view of the de- 
gree of welding that was carried 
out, the number of industries in the 
manufacturing group would have 
dropped substantially below the 400 
mark. This shrinkage was partially 
overcome, however, through the 
creation of new industry classifica- 
tions based on the separation of old 
industry groups containing more 
than one important product. 

One such case involved the ma- 
chine tool accessory industry (old 
SIC 3543). It covered both stock 
items and custom tools, leaving sta- 
tistics for both products in a con- 
fused state. In the new SIC, the old 
machine tool accessory classifica- 
tion is replaced with two new in- 
dustries: machine tool accessories, 
for stock items; and special dies and 
tools for the custom items. 


Late but useable . . While the 
completion of the revision ran 
nearly a year behind schedule, pub- 
lication of the new SIC now means 
the improved classifications can be 
used for the next Census of Man- 
ufactures, now entering the plan- 
ning stage, to cover the year 1958. 

As the dust settles, it is now ap- 
parent that for all intents and pur- 
poses industry classifications in re- 
tailing and service trades will re- 
main approximately as they were 
for the 1954 census. 

Some of the most far-reaching 
revisions have been applied to 
wholesaling. In general the scope 
of wholesaling is unchanged—except 
for the transfer of apparel jobbers 
and ready mix cement to manufac- 
turing. But the method of reporting 
is changed so that wholesale data 
in the future will be reported on a 
product basis, instead of by type of 
operation, as it was in 1954. 

Where merchant wholesaling was 
reported separately in the past, all 
wholesaling will be reported in the 
future by 40 different product clas- 
sifications, with merchant whole- 


salers, manufacturers agents, and 
other forms of operation combined 
for each product group. 

MoS&t of the changes in manufac- 
turing classifications introduced in 
the 1954 census have been retained. 
But in many classifications the re- 
vision has moved far beyond these 
interim adjustments. While none of 
the 20 established Major Groups 
have been eliminated, merged or 
changed, there are numerous in- 
stances where products and groups 
of products have been moved from 
one major classification to another. 


Sore spot removed .. As a re- 
sult of one long-standing debate, for 
example, virtually all household ap- 
pliances have finally been moved 
out of Major Group 35 (machinery, 
except electrical) into Major Group 
36 (Electrical Machinery, Equip- 
ment and Supplies.) 

Nails and spikes, a sore spot be- 
cause only a small percentage of 
nails and spikes are made by es- 
tablishments specifically in the nails 
and spikes industry, lost its identity 
as an independent industry (3481), 
and was shifted from major group 
34 (fabricated metal products) to 
Major Group 33 (primary metal 
industries), where it has been split 
up and consolidated with two older 
industries: steel wire drawing and 
nails and spikes (with the new 
number 3315), and drawing and in- 
sulating of nonferrous wire (with 
number 3357). Fa 


The major changes . . Some of 
the most extensive changes apply to 
producers durables industries. In 
summary, here is a run-down on 
some of the important revisions 
which should be helpful in improv- 
ing industry data important to ma- 
chinery and equipment marketers: 


Major Group 33 (Primary metal products) 
- » Group 331, covering blast furnaces, 
steel works and rolling mills was sub- 
stantially consolidated so that a single 
product class covers blast furnaces, steel 
works and rolling mills, and coke ovens. 
Nonferrous foundries (3361) becomes three 
separate industries: aluminum foundries, 
copper foundries and other nonferrous 
foundries. All insulated wire cable, in- 
cluding some formerly reported in Major 
Group 36, has been added to appropriate 
industry classifications in Major Group 33. 
Wire drawing (3392) is abolished as a 





separate industry, with steel and non- 
ferrous wire drawing reported separately 
in new classifications grouping insulated 
wire together with non-insulated. A new 
nonferrous forgings industry classification 
is approved. And primary metals n.e.c 
(3399) becomes cold rolled steel. 


Major Group 34 (fabricated metal products, 
except ordnance, machinery and transpor- 
tation equipment) . . enameled-iron and 
metal sanitary ware (3431) has been split 
into two separate industries. Meanwhile, 
heating and cooking apparatus n.e.c 
(3439) is expanded to include domestic 
and industrial oil burners (3432), while 
excluding domestic cooking ranges. The 
metals stampings, coating and engraving 
three digit group (346) suffered drastic 
overhaul, with vitreous-enameled prod- 
ucts (3461), automobile stampings (3462) 
and stamped and press metal products 
(3463) combined because of extensive 
overlap, and enameling, japanning and 
lacquering (3465), galvanizing and other 
hot-dip coating (3466) and engraving on 
metal (3467) eliminated as industry groups 
because none by itself had economic 
significance. Powder metallurgy (3464) 
disappeared and was scattered among 
other industries after experts decided it 
was impossible to get a good list of in- 
terested establishments. Lighting fixtures 
(3471) to electrical (Major Group 36). 


Major Group 35 (machinery, except elec- 
trical) . . Among the radical changes in 
this important group was the decision to 
divide construction and mining machinery 
industry classifications into separate parts. 
Also the changes in metalworking ma- 
chinery (3542) where metal-forming types 
of machine tools are to be reported in- 
dependently from other metalworking 
machinery. Conveyors and _ conveying 
equipment (3563) are split, with overhead 
cranes established independently, while 
stokers (3568) have been combined with 
heating equipment industry for lack of 
economic significance. Industrial patterns 
and molds (3998) were officially trans- 
ferred to Major Group 35, confirming a 
step taken by the 1954 census, but valves 
and pipe (3591) and (3592), have been 
shifted to Major Group 34, fabricated 
metal products. Vending machines (3575) 
was moved from the office and store ma- 
chine three digit heading, to the service 
industry heading, still within Major Group 
35, but other coin devices, formerly 
bracketed with vending machines in 3575, 
have been isolated in a so-called “basket” 
group, 3999. Meanwhile, machine shops 
(jobbing and repair), 3599, is refined to 
provide separate data for machine shop 
jobbers specializing in stock items. 


Major Group 36 (electrical machinery, 
equipment and supplies) . . Among the 
Continued on page 104 
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Z ail’ > 
In Africa, important messages travel by tom-tom. In our 
business world anybody can “beat a drum,” the important 


thing is . . . do people listen and reply? 


At Reply-O-Letter, we know what it takes to get replies, from 
30 to 40% more than you get from other direct mail. We can 
put on your desk hundreds of hard-hitting letters, drawing far 
more than their share of replies in every field (including your 
own). 


You'll find no limit to your resourcefulness when you tap our 


24 years of know-how in direct mail. Writers and artists are 


placed at your disposal without cost. 


You keep costs down further with economies like our now 
famous one-time addressing operation: addressing of reply 
card, salutation, and reader signature simultaneously. 

Write today for the Reply-O-Letter booklet 

on the 3 R’s of Direct Mail. 


REPLY-O-LETTER 


7 Central Park West 
New York 23, New York 


SALES OFFICES: BOSTON e CHICAGO e¢ CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT ¢ TORONTO 
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IN, INSTRUMENTATION 


It takes electrical engineering 


In addition to the probing fingertip, the recording eye, the impressionable ear, man 
now has another sense—an electronic sense—that can see, feel and hear for him! 


Today, electronic instruments gather information from the depths of the seven 
seas ... from rockets hurtling through the skies . . . from the hearts of hurricanes. 
And not only do these remarkable mechanisms sense, they also respond and 
control: give orders to machines, check results, correct errors—automatically! 


You'll find instruments at work throughout industry—wherever, in fact, you 








IN THE WHOLE 
ELECTRICAL FIELD 


It takes ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 








0 put electricity to work 


find the electrical engineers who design them . . . use them for testing . . . integrate 
them into automatic systems. And electrical engineers are busy thinking, design- 
ing, developing—and buying—in every important field from communications to 
construction, power to product design, mining to manufacturing. 


Tell your story to the expanding elec- 
There’s only one magazine that gets your product story to electrical engineers in _trical-electronic market—made up of 
every branch of industry—and that’s ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. For ELECTRICAL more than 55,000 electrical engineers 
ENGINEERING delivers more electrical engineers than any other technical publica- §—in the one magazine that reaches 
tion . . . more than any utility magazine, more than any design magazine. it: ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING ! 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING has the largest 
circulation in the electrical-electronic field 


.». larger than any utility magazine 
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Plastics World 
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To Advertisers 


Reader Response 
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This unusual 5-page summary documents Plastic World’s 


editorial uniqueness as the most comprehensive reporier of all 
new product and industry developments, applications and tech- 
niques in the field of plastics 

circulation leadership in every significant area: 14% more plas- 
tics-industry circulation; 43% more industrial-user circulation; 
4% more United States circulation; 10% more total circulation 
responsive readership — an average of 7,000 inquiry-sales leads 
an issue bearing the names, titles and companies of readers 
advertiser respect — reflected in the stunning growth of 249 one- 
ninth page units or an average of 62 advertising pages a year 
since 1949 


Ask for it on your company letterhead 


A Cleworth Publication 
Circulation: Over 30,000 
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many important adjustments secured by 
industries in this group was the creation 
of a greatly expanded three-digit house- 
hold appliance group (new number 363), 
blanketing in domestic refrigerators, laun- 
dry equipment, vacuum cleaners, and 
other household appliances formerly lo- 
cated in Major Groups 34 and 35. In ac- 
cord with proposals from the electronics 
industry, new industry classifications have 
been developed for electronic parts, to 
achieve separate reporting for transmit- 
ting components and receiving components. 
Wiring devices and supplies industry has 
been revised, providing separate classi- 
fications for current-carrying and non- 
current carrying. Old class 3616 was 
split, to report industrial cortrols apart 
from switchgear and switchboard indus- 
try. s 





MANAGEMENT'S VIEW 








Want to be on the 
management team? 
You gotta play ball 


= “All too often, you merely show 
the number of ads, number of 
newspapers and magazines used, 
and state that the cost is only a 
small percentage of the total sales 
cost. Don’t stop here! Show man- 
agement how your plans dovetail 
with sales objectives and corporate 
planning.” 

The above is the answer Donald 
A. Gaudion, executive vice-presi- 
dent, The Pfaudler Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., gave to the query on “What 
an advertising manager must con- 
tribute to today’s management 
team.” The problem was raised be- 
fore the Niagara Frontier regional 
conference of the NIAA. 

Mr. Gaudion viewed the annual 
budget presentation as the nu- 
cleus of what information top man- 
agement expects. His recommenda- 
tions were: 


1. “Start with management and 
sales objectives plus product sales 
budgets and show how your adver- 
tising objectives and programs tie 
in to develop: them. 


2. “Cover the general types of copy 
and media plus status of catalogs, 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC., ONE RIVER ROAD, COS COB, CONN. direct mail and house organs. Tell 
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how you plan to employ the pro- 
motional tools of films, slides and 
other visual aids. Trade shows and 
exhibits should also be included. 
Now, wrap all these into a single 
ball of wax tied in with objectives, 
rather than dwelling on the details 
of individual media, circulation, 
one-color vs. two-color ads, etc. 


3. “Appraise your competition 
through analysis of ads, marketing 
trends and policies. Tie these into 
your own objectives. 


4. “Show how you are getting 
mileage out of your ad reprints, 
catalogs, bulletins, etc. In other 
words, tell management you are 
‘going the second mile’. 


5. “Discuss how your company ad- 
vertising stands in relation to 
others. Results of Readex and 
Starch ratings, good or bad, should 
be included. Without going into 
lengthy detail, explain the mean- 
ing of these ratings and describe 
how you plan to employ the re- 
sults.” 


Mr. Gaudion also explained, that 
the ad manager should be closer 
to the sales management people 
than any other department. “You 
should be at every meeting that 
policies and objectives are dis- 
cussed. 


Crash the meetings . . “Set out 
on an organized plan of inviting 
yourself into meetings. But, stop 
right here and remind yourself that 
you must render noteworthy con- 
tributions to these meetings. Once 
you have achieved this hurdle, you 
will be invited to attend. 


Can industry use tv? .. Those 
attending the conference also heard 
Robert S. Lang of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System tell how in- 
dustrial advertisers can use televi- 
sion. 

Mr. Lang cited examples of how 
industry can reach clients through 
the ultimate consumer via _ the 
coaxial cable. One such example is 
the Reynolds Metals and the auto- 
motive industry. Through Rey- 
nolds’ tv commercials, car buyers 
have learned that there are many 
advantages to having aluminum 
parts on their cars because of the 
lower weight. * 





FACT FEAST 


for sellers to the 
furniture and woodworking markets 





greatest greatest 
total plant 
circulation: coverage 
30,474 over 27,000 


advertising 
cost 


per reader 
entree to 


principal markets: 
furniture, millwork, 
dimension stock, 
transportation equip. 
containers, 
all manufactured 
wood product: 





over 3,750 
documented 
sales leads 
an issue 


over 175 
new-product 
reviews and 

features in 
every issue 


steady growth 
since 1954: 
advertising volume 
UP 27% 
sales leads 
UP 43% 


Here is a fact feast for advertisers who like to be prop- 
erly served. At your signal, one of our representatives 
will be happy to wait on you and document in full all 
of the facts that help to make Industrial Woodworking 
the hardest-working publication in its field for adver- 
tisers and the most useful one for readers. Ask for an 
“‘appetizer”” — a typical list of readers, with their 
names, titles and companies, who responded to a recent 


OODWORKING 


A Cleworth Publication ERX 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC., ONE RIVER ROAD, COS COB, CONN. 
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Sun tube promotion puts the 
impact on extrusions 


Here’s one method of achieving 
the “in-group” feeling with your 
prospects: form a club. The Sun 
Tube Corp., Hillside, N.J., is doing 
it with their “Sun Tube Impact Ex- 
trusion of the Month Club.” 

Its members (no fee required) 
are some 550 industrial executives, 
design engineers, and purchasing 
agents (all potential customers) 
throughout the country. Each month 
these members will receive the 
STIEOTMC selection, consisting of 
different impact extruded parts (in 
production at Sun Tube). 

The second and third projects of 
this club (the first is to sell Sun 
Tube impact extruded parts) is to 
keep users of impact extrusions up 
to date on the latest developments 
in the field, and to bring Sun Tube 
impact extrusions to the attention 
of those not using them. 


Mailer ‘invites’ prospect 
to write for literature 


“Wolverine Tube cordially invites 
you to consider the advantages of 
Wolverine Trufin S/T—the integral- 
ly finned condenser tube.” 

The above opens the “different” 
promotion piece mailed to prospects 
by Wolverine Tube, Detroit, Mich. 
The classy mailer lists the com- 
pany’s technical sales representa- 
tives, and an enclosed reader-reply 
card permits those interested to send 
for new literature. 


Quarterly booklet merchandises 
ads internally, saves money 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., is saving 


$4,000 annually with its new 
method of merchandising its ad- 
vertising campaigns to its own 
people. 
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Minneapolis-Honeywell advertis- 
ing men, who have to cope with the 
complexities of marketing 13,000 
different products through 50 ad- 
vertising campaigns in 169 news- 
papers and seven 
agencies, formerly mailed out full- 
sized reprints of each ad to the 
firm’s 1,300 field personnel. 

The new method is a 174-page 
booklet of ad reprints mailed quar- 
terly to field sales and service per- 


magazines via 


sonnel, members of the board and 
executives in the U.S., Canada and 
abroad. Forewords by the account 
executives for the firm’s divisional 
outline the 


advertising agencies 


philosophy behind each of the major 
























Out of this world . . Prescolite Mfg. Corp. ‘’spacemen”’ (I. to r.) 


campaigns. A special section sums 
up the corporate-wide public rela- 
tions program. 

Chief advantages, other than those 
economic, are that it broadens the 
field sales and service personnel’s 
knowledge of the company’s activi- 
ties; it helps overcome the provin- 
cial feelings of some of the outlying 
divisions and it gives the account 
people in each of the seven agencies 
serving Honeywell a chance to com- 
pare notes and match copy appeals 
of the other divisions. 


Heidelberg lends printing 
press to Air Force 


More velvet glove promotion— 
this time by Heidelberg Eastern, 
Glendale, N. Y., sales headquarters 
for Original Heidelberg printing 
presses. The Heidelberg people have 
donated a mobile unit to the Air 
Force for recuiting in New York. 

The unit, used to demonstrate the 
department’s need for special skills, 
as well as the training opportuni- 
ties offered, followed a schedule of 

Continued on page 108 

















Stan Heywood, Eastern sales manager, and Austin Little, gen- 
eral sales manager, talk over the Berkeley, Cal., firm’s sales 
contest. Labeled ‘‘Out of This World,’ the contest uses a map 
showing the world surrounded by planets, with each planet 
a representatives sales goal. A beam connecting the planet and 


the earth is marked each month to indicate progress. 
















4 PLANT MAINTENANCE 


for the production line and surrounding 
plant facilities — new machines — heat- 
ing or lighting systems repaired or re- 
newed — boilers replaced — larger 
power supply laid on — plant transport 
serviced, etc. Total repair expenditures 
in the manufacturing industries for 1957 
is expected to hit $543 millions. $440 
millions of this amount will be spent 
for machinery and equipment. 















MATERIALS HANDLING Technical photo-journalism in the new 
AND WAREHOUSING 


Choosing the basic system for moving 
raw materials, sub-assemblies and end 
products into and through the plant 


and warehouse for distribution. In this 
segment of production expenditures on a : d 4 | zs . 
forklift trucks and conveyors alone are an in us t ria en g ineerin g 
estimated at $22.5 millions for 1956. 
Every issue of the new Manufacturing and 
Industrial Engineering carries a special 
supplement. Each of these provides a 
comprehensive, penetrating study of a 








is focussed on a billion-dollar segment of Canadian industry — Produc- 
tion. Latest reported figures show an increase of 33°, in the number of 
manufacturing establishments over a ten year period (1943-1953). Pre- 
liminary figures for the gross value of shipments le 1956 show an all-time 
high of $21,340,000,000 for the new manufacturing industries. The new 
Manufacturing and Industrial Engineering covers this multi-billion dollar 
market thoroughly. When you want to sell Canada’s billion-dollar Pro- 
duction market advertise in 









particular phase of production or main- 
tenance. The supplements are in a form 
that can be easily removed from the 
magazine and filed. 


MANUFACTURING 223 Lindustris! .2nginesring 


It's a HUGH C MACLEAN publication 























PRODUCTION PLANNING > 


Shaping the design of the product in 
terms of specific production methods — 
and laying out the line for efficient 
manufacture and assembly. In_ this 
sphere, capital expenditures for machin- 
ery and equipment is estimated to reach 
$997 millions in 1957 — a 14% increase 
over the previous yeer's $872 millions 
and a walloping 65% increase over 1955 
expenditures. 














Wide use of large, self-explanatory 
photos and crisp text in Manufacturing 
and Industrial Engineering is proving 
to be an extremely successful method in 
providing factual, up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on the highly technical, com- 
plex subject of production. 












PRODUCTION CONTROL ¥ 


Maintaining machines on the production 
line and matching the equipment to the 
working force and matching the total 
production with sales, orders and_in- 
ventory. More and more data process- 
ing equipment and control devices are 
being used in this part of production. 
Although no reliable figures are avail- 
able, expenditures on control are in- 
creasing at a phenomenal rate. 
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one to two-hour stops at key points 
in Manhattan and the Bronx. Dur- 
ing its stop at the Air Force re- 
cruiting booth in Times Square, 
star June Havoc, posed for photo- 
graphs with AF personnel and their 
“prospects.” The mobile unit had 
been set to print one-page circu- 
lars describing Air Force benefits 
and copies were run off and dis- 
tributed at the various stops. 
This item is written from a pro- 
motion release received from Hei- . y a3 Leite 
delberg. f prost 
' : “PL 
: i 4 Mos 
rr so. 
Gold-plated core . . Walter Rezepka, shift supervisor at Na- TEXT 
tional Lead Co., Chicago, checks stock quotation of Minnesota Publi 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul. He holds roll of 
“Scotch’’ brand tape that brought him 10 shares of 3M com- Publi 


Company shows how it grew 
with industry via 1935 mailer 


A 22-year old direct-mail promo- 
tion piece is being sent to clients and 





prospects of D. W. Onan & Sons, 
Minneapolis, Minn., makers of elec- 
tric generators and air cooled en- 
gines. 

Object of the mailer is to show 
how the company has grown with 
the industry. An exact replica of 
the return card used with the 1935 
piece was enclosed with its 1957 
nailing, with space provided for 
those interested in the modern line 
to fill in their literature requests. 


How to promote your product's 
mame... before it has one 


Visual Electronics Corp., New 
York, had prospects talking about 
the name of the company’s new 
product even before it had a name. 

Method used was a contest in 


GEORGE, | JUST BOUGHT 4 MOWER LIKE 
YOURS. 0O YOU HAVE A FEW MINUTES 





mon. The tape, mounted on a gold-plated core, is the 2-bil- 
lionth commercial-sized roll made by 3M, and its discovery 
wins Mr. Rezepka the stock and a trip to St. Paul to pick up 


FIRST OF ALL, LETS DISCUSS THE 
FUEL. MAYBE YOU DIDNT KNOW, 


his prize. 


which prospects were asked to name 
the product, an image-orthicon tube 
saver. Prize was a color tv set. The 
winning name was Orth $aver. 
Additional “mileage” was derived 
from the contest by having partic- 
ipants drop their entry in a box at 
the company’s booth at a trade show. 


DeVilbiss mailer offers 
‘world tour in print’ 


= Recipients of The DeVilbiss Co., 
Toledo, O., annual reports are be- 


JOE, THE FIRST STEP IS TO HAVE YOUR SERVICE STATION 
ATTENDANT PRE-MIK YOUR FUEL, THIS GASOLINE AND O11 


ing assured that “Wherever you 
go, from your own back yard to 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, you'll see 
our products in use.” 

The assurance is in the form of 
a mailer, which cites case histories 
on DeVilbiss product uses all over 
the world. Salmon-colored, with 
white, gray and black copy patches 
interspersed among modern design 
cartoons, the eight-page booklet 
gets across the story with a mini- 
mum of effort and a maximum of 
enjoyment. « 


Publi 
Publi 


TO SHOW ME HOW iT woRKS ? MIXTURE WILL TAKE CARE OF ALL OF YOUR NEEDS FOR BOTH 


BUT THIS ENGINE USES PRE-MIXED 





MS PUEL. THAT IS REALLY GOING TO 
SAVE YOU TIME AND WORK. 


| GOING TO LIKE THAT 
POWER PRODUCTS 


ant 


Ricochet . . Power Products Corp., Grafton, Wis., makers of 
engines for power mowers, has been ricochetting one of its 
sales messages off the ultimate consumer. The message is in 
the form of a comic-strip maintenance manual (first panel is 
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FUEL AND LUBRICATION. THE FIRST S 
HOURS OF OPERATION REQUIRE A SPECIAL 
BREAKIN MIXTURE OF 3/4 PT. OF STANDARD} 
SAE 30 CIL PER GALLON OF REGULAR 
GASOLINE, AFTER THE AK: ) 
PT. SAE 30 OlL PER ON 

OLINE...AND DON] WORRY 
ABOUT THE GAS AND OL SEPARATING... 
cess THEY WONT. 








shown in pix) to help the consumer keep their power lawn 
mowers purring at peak performance. Every person buying a 
mower with a Power Products engine receives a free copy of 
“Keep equipment clean to make it work better.’ 





TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY #1 


. .. by a manufacturer of spinning and 
other textile machinery 

Mail questionnaire to every fourth nome on 
company list. Mailing—-1,450. Return—17.9%. 
“Please circle the ONE publication 
that is Most Useful to you:” 
TEXTILE WORLD 

Publication B 

Publication 

Publication 

Publication 

Publication 

Publication 


75 circles 
36 circles 
17. circles 
9 circles 
7 circles 
6 circles 
2 circles 


TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY #4 


..» by a wet-processing equipment man- 
ufacturer 


letier to a list of 958 of his own customers and 
prospects. Return — 29.9%. 


“Please circle the ONE magazine 
Most Useful in your job:” 


69 circles 
37 circles 


13 circles 


TEXTILE WORLD 
Publication C 
Publication E 
Publication H 12 circles 


Publication B 9 circles 


TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY #2 


... by a manufacturer of warp-prepara- 
tion equipment 

Mail questicnnaire sent to 133 personnel of 114 
customers on manufacturer's own list. Return 
— 33.15%. 

“Which ONE publication do you 
find Most Helpful?” 
TEXTILE WORLD 
Publication B 
Publication F 
Publication C 
Publication G 
Publication E 
Publication D 


12 mentions 
8- mentions 
6 mentions 
4 mentions 
2 mentions 
1 mention 
1 mention 


TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY #5 


. +» by a manufacturer of yarn-processing 


equipment. 


Mail questionnaire sent to 1445 customers and 
prospects. Return — 9.8%. 


“Please circle the ONE publication 
you find Most Useful in your work.” 


TEXTILE WORLD 
Publication B 
Publication D 
Publication E 
Publication C 
Publication | 
Publication F 


44 circles 
42 circles 
12 circles 
6 circles 
5 circles 
5 circles 
3 circles 


CHAPTER 3... How to break the 


‘confusion barrier’ and sell more 


cessories. 


TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY #3 


... by @ manufacturer of supplies for 
spinning and weaving mills and of power 
transmission equipment 

Mail questionnaire to all names. on company 
list = 2,137 in all. Return — 12%. 

“Please list the ONE trade publica- 
tion you find Most Useful. in your 
job:” 

TEXTILE WORLD 
Publication. B 
Publication 
Publication 
Publication F 
Publication 
Publication 


79 exclusives 
51 exclusives 
15 exclusives 
13 exclusives 
9 exclusives 
4 exclusives 
3 exclusives. 


I 


TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFER 


ENCE STUDY 
-.-by @ manufe # 


cturer of weaving ac- 


“Please circle the ON 

E 
you find Most Useful in ore 
TEXTILE WORLD 


Publication 8 
Publication E 
Publication C 
Publication D 
Publication G 
Publication F 


Textile Men 


This time, customers and 


prospects of weaving-accessories 
manufacturer vote Textile World ‘most useful’’ 


COMPLETE SURVEY 
RESULTS AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST. 


doubly sure. Make your own test to your list at 
ship? How can an advertiser make the precious Textile World’s expense. Simple, fool-proof double- 
distinction between a reader and a receiver? How postcard — we pay, you tally, write for details 
can you be sure? Quite simple. Do as so many today. 

other textile advertisers have done — ask your 
own best customers and prospects. This well- 
known weaving-accessories manufacturer just did. 
He found Textile World to be the “Most Useful” 
publication by better than a 2 to 1 margin! 


Are circulation statistics a yardstick of reader- 


Textile 


@ @ 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Study, after study confirms what this manufac- 
turer has just discovered. The preferred magazine, 
Textile World, is the most profitable place for 
your textile advertising. But you, yourself — be 
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Company Communications 


The sky’s the limit 
in external editing 


Company external editors have all the fun . . there 


are always new ideas, new audiences. But one potential 


audience often is overlooked . . the company employe 


By Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons 


= Editors of external publications 
are constantly dreaming up not only 
new ideas for articles; they are also 
fabricating new ideas for publica- 
tions, new publications and even 
new audiences. The employe pub- 
lication is generally limited to a 
fixed readership. The external pub- 
lication can roam at will, and does. 

Some of the pioneering in exter- 
nals is refreshing to behold. La- 
Salle Steel Co., Hammond, Ind., for 
example, combines a simple exter- 
nal sales letter with a lively and 
readable Washington newsletter. 
It’s a four-page job with a Kipling- 
er flavor on the first two pages, 
and meaty product material on the 
following two. Ad manager W. E. 





LaSalle 











Four-page external of La- 
Salle Steel Co., Chicago, combines Wash- 
ington news with product news. 


Newsy 
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Schneider reports wide reader in- 
terest in the Washington letter, 
which often localizes general Wash- 
ington news to the specific interest 
of steel buyers. 


Catches and holds . . Roadway 
Express, in Akron, steps out to woo 
traffic managers with a_ breezy, 
pocket-size monthly called the 
“Roadway Express.” It’s general 
enough to catch the eye, and local 
enough to hold it. Public relations 
director Robert B. Walsh advises 
that circulation has trebled to the 
present 17,000 mark. 

The American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute, New York, provides around 
100,000 readers with a soft-pressure 
sell on steel in the form of the ex- 
cellently edited “Steelways.” It’s an 
attractive job of high journalistic 
quality. Less impressive but breezy 
and comfortable to read is “Alumi- 
num News,” which is published by 
Aluminum Ltd. in Montreal in Eng- 
lish, French, German and Spanish. 

General Mills launched “Hori- 
zons” for its stockholders several 
years ago, and while it has its imi- 
tators, it has few rivals. It tells the 
running story of company products, 
plans and personnel, and has an 
informal quality readers are certain 
to like. One of its more intriguing 
features is a department called “I’d 
Like to Know,” in which questions 
are handled with the gloves off. 
(Example: “Why don’t dividends go 
up?”; “How much would the com- 
pany save if booklets and so on 
were omitted?’’). 


Taped interview technique . 
A question-and-answer technique 


of another type is used in the 
“Water Journal,’ an external pub- 
lished by the Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Co., Pittsburgh. Here is a 
specialized publication devoted to 
the operation and management of 
water works and sewage treatment 
plants. Recently the editors adopted 
the U. S. News & World Report 
method of taping an interview on 
pollution abatement with one of the 
country’s leading sanitary engineers, 
Col. John F. Laboon. 

Technical externals are plentiful, 
and some of them are looked upon 
with affection by their readers. A 
survey made last year of “Valve 
World” of Crane Co., Chicago, con- 
ducted on a completely cold canvass 
basis by an outside firm, reflected 
an astonishingly high readership. In 
the same league is Brooks & Perkins 
“Magazine of Magnesium,” a digni- 
fied, factual and well prepared ex- 
ternal published in Detroit. 

The automotive companies are old 
hands at specialization, and most 
owners of cars these days either 
have received or still receive copies 
of the external produced by the 
manufacturer. They are published 
in tremendous quantities, imprinted 
by local dealers and sent out to 
owners and prospective owners. 

Leader of the league, most ob- 
servers seem to agree, is “Ford 
Times,” a delightful and colorful 
pint-size affair which covers a vari- 


Continued on page 112 


Triple-threat . . Pocket-size monthly of 
Roadway Express, Akron, now _ has 
triple its original circulation and reaches 
17,000 readers. 





WHAT KIND OF NEWS IS 
IMPORTANT TO PRODUCTION MEN 
IN PULP AND PAPER MILLS ? 


trends? prices? new mills? mergers? people? mill expansions? 


Yes, this kind of information is needed by top mill production men 
who have to know WHAT is going on in their industry. But even more 
important to these men is an entirely different kind of news. This is 
news of... 


methods production short cuts processes sources 
new and improved products 


This kind of current information, initiated or staff prepared for specific 
needs, is news to mill men...news about how to produce pulp, how to 
make paper, how to improve quality, save money, increase produc- 
tivity. Note that many advertisements in PAPER TRADE JOURNAL also 
meet this exacting definition of “how-to” news. 


There is only one publication serving the pulp and paper 
field that supplies both kinds of news every week. That 
publication is— 





15 West 47th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Pittsburgh e Chicago « Denver ¢ Houston 
Seattle ¢ San Francisco e Los Angeles « Miami 
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IT’S THE 


OnEATEST 


circulation in 

the busy, buying, 

Srowing ceramic 
field 


CERAMIC 
BULLETIN 


now has 


naid circulation 
of over 


And, Ceramic Bulletin pro- 
vides the only COMPLETE cov- 
erage of the $5,000,000,000 
ceramic field both horizontally 
AND vertically, (That's because 
it's the official publication of 
the American Ceramic Society.) 


Write, wire, phone today for com 
plete details of Ceramic Bulletin's 
coverage! 


rE @lolom. loladammilelsm—leg-1-10 
Columbus14, Ohio 
AMherst 88-8645 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 110 


ety of interesting themes with light 
and acceptable references to the 
Ford car here and there. “Friends” 
of Chevrolet has many followers, 
and “People and Places’—the De 
Soto external—continues to be an 
ornament to the living room table. 
Critics of the auto externals seem 
to feel that the editors ramble all 
over the reservation, writing about 
things that have no relation to cars. 
The soft sell, however, is a charac- 
teristic of all and there must be 
something in it, or all wouldn’t be 
doing it. 


The glitter is a must . . Students 
of industrial journalism, looking 
over a file of externals for the first 
time, are understandably dazzled 
by the splendor of some of them. 
Stockholders might be disposed to 
criticize the plush, but experience 
shows that these publications are 
competing for attention with the 
glittering general magazines, so 
they’ve got to glitter too. Several 
of these journals are edited with 
great professional skill and are as 
attractive to look upon as the ma- 
jority of the colorful general maga- 
zines. 

Certainly in the upper external 
bracket is Monsanto’s well-known 
internal/external, “Monsanto Maga- 
zine,” and in the same league should 
be included the “Du Pont Maga- 
zine,” along with some of the oil 
company externals—notably (in our 
opinion), “The Lamp” of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey; “The Texaco 
Star” of The Texas Co., and the ex- 
ternals of Humble Oil and of Cities 
Service. “Shell Progress” lays some- 
what more emphasis on the selling 
features of the industry, and is 
brightly put together. 

“The Review” of Imperial Oil in 
Canada has already been saluted 
in these columns, along with “The 
Sohioan” of Standard Oil of Ohio. 
In the oil industry, a publication 
often serves more than one public— 
it may be a deliberate internal-ex- 
ternal; it’s a practice being adopted 
more and more by other industries 
these days. 

The communications equipment 
manufacturers and service compa- 
nies have made long strides in ex- 


ternals. One of the standouts in the 
broad field of research, manufactur- 
ing, radio and television is RCA’s 
“Radio Age.” 


Tabloids, too . . The publications 
mentioned here are all of the maga- 
zine type, and the statistics indi- 
cate that—in the field of the ex- 
ternal publication—the magazines 
are more plentiful. But in the sales 
external field the newspaper tabloid 
comes into its own. One of the older 
and breezier tabs is the picture ex- 
ternal produced by Chain Belt Co. 
in Milwaukee. Like other picture 
tabs, it calls for quick reading and 
a favorable impression. Most of the 
sales external tabs balance out 
about 40% illustration to 60% text. 

There is no limit to the range of 
external circulation to special 
groups—to farmers, security an- 
alysts, to bankers and members of 
the medical profession, to teachers 
and highway contractors. If an in- 
dustrial or professional group is 
large enough to constitute a sales 
market, it’s usually large enough to 
justify a special publication—that, 
at least, is what many companies 
have concluded. 


Industry falls down . . Do these 
external publications as a rule get 
into the hands of employes? No; 
for some reason the majority of 
companies appear to feel that em- 
ploye interest in a company’s ex- 
ternal publications is limited. 

Here is where industry falls 
down. The company management is 
constantly talking quality and cus- 
tomer importance, and yet through 
distributing certain of its external 
publications to internal groups, it 
could establish a closer relation- 
ship between the man who makes 
the product and the man who buys 
it. 

Times, however, are changing. 
One by one the mailing lists of ex- 
ternal papers are being broadened 
by companies to include the em- 
ploye audience. Bulletin boards in 
plants are being pressed into serv- 
ice to carry preprints and reprints 
of ads and samples of promotional 
literature. Company managements 
are finding an interested response 
on the part of the employe group. 
It’s only a beginning, but it’s a good 
one. ® 





Howto stand out 
In a crowd 


In any crowd of competitors, one company always 
stands out. It is the leader. It may not be the biggest, 
or the oldest. But it is recognized as the best. Its 
product name is usually the accepted synonym for 
desirable excellence in its field. It is most apt to have 
a comfortable back-log of orders—most apt to show 
the most consistent profit. 

It is also, usually, a living—and very healthy— 
testimonial to the effectiveness of an important mar- 
keting principle. 

That principle is this: In the long run it profits you 
far more to sell your product on its va/ue rather than 
on its price. 

Almost everyone will agree with that principle in 
theory; but many violate it in practice. It is often so 
easy to pick up quick sales by promoting “‘special 
prices’’ or “‘deals’’. And it is so hard to resist the temp- 
tation to fight fire with fire when price-cutting com- 
petitors are apparently hurting you. 

But when you get down and fight the “price’’ mer- 
chandiser on his home grounds, and by his rules, you 
place yourself in danger of losing much and gaining 
little. You identify your fine product with his and 
destroy, in the minds of customers, some of your 
product’s distinctive va/ue. Your short term sales gain 
is apt to be at the cost of the kind of customer respect 
which creates long term growth. 

Perhaps the main reason more manufacturers do not 
sell on value rather than on price is that selling on 
value is far more difficult than selling on price. It re- 
quires, of course, a product that has value—but that 
is only the beginning. 

It also requires the marketing wisdom to know what 
specific “‘character” you should create for your product 
to best set it apart from all others of its kind. And then 
it requires the creative skill to crystallize that char- 
acter on paper or on the air waves, and project it into 


the minds of the right people at the right time. 


It requires something else, too—the lonely courage 
to stand out from the crowd, to fell your own story 
consistently, year in and year out, regardless of the 
varying tactics of competition. Perhaps this is the 
rarest quality of all; it is sometimes called Leadership. 

Many of our clients believe as strongly as we do that 
marketing on the basis of value, rather than price, pays 
off in long term profits and growth. Together we’ve 
proved it, at least to our mutual satisfaction. Forty- 


one of our clients are leaders in their respective fields. 


arsteller Kickard, 
G ebhardt mileed Ine 


a Py. a ae. aN aE ie N G 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PITTSBURGH 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ¢ BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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Sell aan 


with Industry's Directory 


MacRAE’S 


BLUE BOOK 


HIGHEST INDUSTRIAL COVERAGE 


MacRAE’S gives approximately 
18% more industrial coverage than 
the next largest directory circula- 
tion, and 67% greater coverage 
per issue than the third directory 
in the field, according to latest 
audited circulation figures. 
MacRAE’S 1958 industrial circu- 
lation will be 21,500 guaranteed... 
an all time high for directories for 
the fourth straight year! 


HIGH LEVEL USERS 


MacRAE’S takes your product 
story to engineering, production 
and purchasing executives of 
proven authority in important in- 
dustrial firms. Only these decision- 
makers are eligible to receive 


MacRAE’S 
HIGH FREQUENCY USE 


84% of the industrial decision mak- 
ers receiving it rate the BLUE 
BOOK their primary purchasing 
reference. A new survey reveals 
1,519 executive references to 
MacRABP’S per average working 
day. Reserve your space in the 
1958 MacRAE’S now ... or have 
your agency do it. 
— 

New Inquiry 

Record Book yours 
for the asking. \ 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY! 


MacRAE’S 


BLUE BOOK 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Wee | 
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Problems In Industrial Marketing 


How to treat company 
guests like company 


By Bob Aitchison 


= Next month, a group of commer- 
cial trainees from one of our impor- 
tant suppliers will visit our office 
and plant. To me has fallen the job 
of planning the day’s activities. We 
have never had the occasion to act 
as a host to a group of this type, and 
I wonder if you would tell me what 
other companies have done in sim- 
ilar situations? .. Advertising Man- 
ager 


If the visit is to be worth your 
guests’ time, and yours, you obvi- 
ously must plan your activities to be 
fast moving, interesting and in- 
formative. 

First determine the purpose of the 
visit. Are there any special aspects 
of your company’s operations that 
your visitors will be particularly 
interested in? What are they most 
interested in learning about your 
company? Next, to help you plan 
and picture the day’s program, pre- 
pare a written time-table that shows 


what will take place, when and 
where. Then stick to the time table. 
Don’t try 


one day. It’s much better 


too much in 
to have 


to cover 


your guests remember a little than 
to forget a lot. 

Instead of one or two people han- 
dling the speaking assignments, use 
perhaps eight or nine or ten differ- 
ent speakers for short periods. First 
of all, you will want to take five or 
ten minutes to explain what the 
group is going to see and who they 
are going to hear. Then give each 
visitor a mimeographed copy of the 
schedule for the day’s activities. 

Next you'll probably want to 
have your president speak briefly 

. no more than five minutes. Then, 
depending on what your schedule 
calls for, you will want to have your 
guests visit various departments for 
brief talks by key people such as 
your chief engineer, production 
manager, research director and 
others, preliminary to tours through 
their respective departments. 

Get together with each depart- 
ment head, well in advance, in order 
that you can agree on what material 
he will include in his discussion. 

At appropriate times during the 
morning or afternoon, allow for a 
10- or 15-minute coffee break. 

If you have a good motion picture 
describing your company’s products 


Continued on page 116 
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New indoor filter pools at Louisville’s water treatment plant 








HENRY M. GERBER 


Will Louisville’s $12 Million 
Program Increase Your Municipal Sales ? 


Louisville, Kentucky, (pop. 369,129) is spend- 
ing $12,000,000 to double its water supply 
facilities. To get a piece of this business you’ll 
have to make your sale to the city-owned Louis- 
ville Water Company and its President, Henry 
M. Gerber. And there’s more than one way 
through Mr. Gerber’s door. 


The Louisville police will not arrest your 
salesman for trying to call on Mr. Gerber, but 
sometimes he is pretty busy. That’s why over 400 
manufacturers advertise in THE AMERICAN 
CITY each year, because they know it’s an easy 
way through the doors of municipal engineers 
and managers. Mr. Gerber says: “I find THE 
AMERICAN CITY extremely valuable, because 
its engineering articles on water works problems 
are so practical. Advertising in THE AMERI- 
CAN CITY convinces me of the reliability of 
the suppliers and has influenced purchasing 
decisions.” 

Louisville will keep on growing. Mr. Gerber 
will keep on reading THE AMERICAN CITY. 
Make sure he sees your ad, 12 times a year. 





American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, NY. 








FORMING and 
FABRICATING 


industries... 
with 
th 


, publication . 
exclusively edited for and 
distributed to this market 


IF YOU SUPPLY PRODUCTS OR 
SERVICES LIKE THE FOLLOWING... 


EQUIPMENT 


Shears 

Slitters 

Furnaces and 
Induction Heating 
Units 


Joining and 
Fastening Devices 


Automation Devices 
Motors and Controls 
Lubricating Systems 
Welding Machinery 


Presses 

Press Brakes 

Materials Handling 
Equipment 

Bending Rolls 

Cleaning and 
Finishing 
Equipment 

Transferring and 
Positioning 
Devices 


MATERIALS 


Lubricants 


Drawing and Forging 
Compounds 


Cleaning and 
Finishing Supplie 


Tooling Plastics 


Ferrous and 
Non-ferrous 
Sheet and Strip 


Die Steels 
Carbides 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


Job and Contract 
Stamping 


Design and Engineering 


Dies and Tooling 
Plant Layout 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF 
THESE TYPES OF PRODUCTS... 


Ordnance and 
Accessories 
Office and Store 

Machines and 

Furniture 
Transportation 

Equipment 
Containers 


Automobiles 
Aircraft 
Forgings 
Structural Metal 
Products 


Appliances 


Agricultural 
Machinery 


. . .-YOU’RE SURE to reach the PRIMARY 
buying influences in plants manufactur- 
ing these products in . . . 

MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE 


MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL “%e0¢ 


201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6 + ST 2-4121 
...A WATSON PUBLICATION 
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PROBLEMS. . 


continued from p. 114 


or activities, arrange to show it. 
But if it’s overly long, a bit boring 
and plodding, forget about it. 

Depending on your product line, 
you may want to give each visitor a 
sample. If you manufacture items 
such as small plastic parts, fasten- 
ers, magnets, wire, resistors or any 
of a wide range of relatively small 
and inexpensive products, this will 
be easily possible. Obviously, if you 
manufacture lift trucks or lathes, 
the idea of samples doesn’t have 
much merit. 

Arrange to take pictures during 
the visit and then send a copy to 
each guest, along with an “it-was-a- 
pleasure-to-have-you-visit-us” let- 
ter. Try to get the letters and pic- 
tures out within a week. 

At the conclusion of the visit, give 
each guest a packet of representa- 
tive brochures, catalogs and other 
descriptive material. 


= I understand you have a hobby 
of collecting industrial advertising 
cliches. I’m a cliche collector, too. 
How about listing a few that you 
have spotted recently? . . Advertis- 
ing Director 


Unfortunately it isn’t too difficult 
to locate quite a few cliches in in- 
dustrial advertising copy. Most of us 
are guilty one time or another. 

How often do you read of a.. 
® record that isn’t an unprecedented 
record 
® tests that aren’t accurate tests 
® features that aren’t outstanding 
features 
® a problem that isn’t a tough prob- 
lem 
® service that isn’t 
service 
® applications that aren’t specific 
applications 
® specifiers and buyers that aren’t 
discriminating specifiers and buyers 
® a catalog that isn’t an up-to-date 
catalog 
® exposure that isn’t prolonged ex- 
posure 
@ flexibility that isn’t greater flex- 
ibility 
® information that isn’t detailed in- 
formation 
® a list of users that isn’t a partial 
list of users 


trouble-free 


@ down-time that isn’t costly down- 
time 
® techniques that 
techniques 
® shipments that 
shipments 
® possibilities that aren’t wide new 
possibilities 
® new markets that aren’t profitable 
new markets 
® a new plant that isn’t a modern 
new plant 
® manufacturing processes that 
aren’t carefully guarded manufac- 
turing processes 
® solutions that aren’t ideal solu- 
tions 
e A message that isn’t 
message 
e Requirements that aren’t rigid 
requirements 
@ Craftsmen who 
craftsmen 
@ Materials that aren’t the finest 
materials 
e Examples that aren’t typical ex- 
amples 

The above gems are not figments 
of my imagination. I spotted them 
(and 15 others) in three different 
business papers during a 55 minute 
suburban train ride. 

All together now, boys . . let’s 
flush out our typewriters. One, two, 
three .. s 


aren't special 


aren't prompt 


a_ vital 


skilled 


aren’t 
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Promoting France . . This page is one 
of a 24-page colorgravure advertising 
section run in The New York Times on 
Sunday, June 2, by French Government 
and business. Purpose of the section 
is to encourage more business with the 
U. S. and stimulate tourist travel. For- 
ty-one businesses had ads in the section. 





FREE! new 1958 Ceramic Market Forecast to 
help advertisers plan marketing strategy 





MARKET FORECAST 9 





ger 

Mail handy coupon at right 

i) for your copy of this colorful 
new 42" x 27" ceramic market 
forecast chart 


Here’s important marketing help for 
manufacturers and advertising agencies selling basic 
materials, processing machinery and materials han- 
dling equipment to the vast ceramic industry! 
The 1958 Cl Market Forecast enables you to view 
the entire ceramic industry at a glance. In addi- 


1 a Be cpeteee™ 
Ret auto 


Ceramic 
Industry 


5 South Wabash Ave. « Chicago 3 


© Industrial Publications, Inc., also publishers of other 
leading building industry publications. 


tion, the chart contains forecasts for twelve differ- 
ent segments of this fast-growing market . . . and 
lists specific factors responsible for various mar- 
ket trends. 

Hundreds of copies of last year’s CI Market Fore- 
cast were successfully used in sales, advertising 
and management meetings across the country. 
Designed for wall or desk use. 

Accurate and authoritative, the CI Market Fore- 
cast Chart is based on up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion from industry leaders, economists and industry 
associations .. . 


- +» edited by the staff of CERAMIC INDUSTRY, 
most complete team of ceramic engineering experts 
of any publication in the world. 


Please send me a free copy of the colorful new 42” x 27” 
1958 Cli Market Forecast for planning advertising and 
sales programs. 

NAME 

Company 


Address 


City. Zone State 
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Why industry is buying 
more ‘package equipment’ 


Last month in “Top Management Forum” five industrial execu- 
tives confirmed that there is a definite trend toward industrial equip- 
ment “packages”—that is, an industrial customer will buy an entire, 


assembled equipment system 


“package” from one manufacturer, 


rather than buy the components and assemble them himself. Now here 
are comments from eight more top executives, who tell why this 
trend developed and what the modern industrial marketer must do 


to meet the challenge it presents. 


Sees two trends, both 
call for better selling 


By J. R. Sebastian 
President 
Rapids-Standard Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


# There is a definite trend in the 
direction of more complex engi- 
neering, selling and marketing, and 
the resultant need for more skill- 
ful and professional salesmen. 

Many companies are increasing 
their staff ability to purchase the 
various components and thus take 
over the responsibility for the final 
result. 

Other companies seek to have one 
supplier responsible for the result 
and thus avoid the divided respon- 
sibility of working with several sup- 
pliers. 

If you consider all the various 
classifications of materials han- 
dling equipment, such as hoists and 


eranes, fork trucks, conveyors, 
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trucks and dollies, a complete 
“package” sale to one customer is 
still the exception, rather than the 
rule. 

When a “package” deal is made, 
it is usually under circumstances 
as follows: 

e A particular agent with repre- 
sentation on a number of lines is 
able to supply one customer with 
a variety of items, included in an 
over-all program. In this case, the 
over-all requirements are usually 
determined by: (1) a competent 
engineering staff of the customer, 
or (2) a consultant. Responsibility 
for result and performance is not 
centered in the supplier—except as 
he is responsible for perform- 
ance of the individual equipment, 
and not the efficiency of the entire 
application. 

© It should be noted that where 
major programs of installation of 
new materials handling equipment 
and systems are involved, the con- 
sultant is playing an increasingly 
important part—particularly in 
those companies 
large enough to maintain a large 
plant and methods engineering staff. 


which are not 


e Within the conveyor field, I 
would say that the trend is definite- 
ly toward the purchasing of com- 
plete systems wherein the supplier 
not only furnishes and is responsi- 
ble for mechanical performance of 
equipment, but also is responsible 
for operating efficiency—i.e., the 
system will do the job for which 
it is intended. 

This trend definitely affects mar- 
keting in these ways: 


1. More careful and skillful engi- 
neering is required at factory and 
distributor levels. 


2. Greater financial responsibility 
is required of supplier and distrib- 
utor. 


3. Conversion of the sales repre- 
sentatives from a unit equipment 
salesman to a “result” salesman, 
capable of dealing with top levels 
of management. Whereas purchases 
of individual pieces of equipment 
may often be handled at depart- 
ment head level, major programs 
generally involve all phases of 
operation, including production, 
purchasing, methods and plant 
engineering, personnel, financial, 
general management—and finally, 
the board of directors for appro- 
priations. The equipment salesman 
may be called upon for assistance 
in all of these areas. Therefore, he 
must be a much higher qualified 
man in surveying needs, preparing 
factual data and proposals (written 
and oral), and in negotiating con- 
tracts. 


The development of a sales force 
to meet this trend requires: (1) 
up-grading of present distributors 
and salesmen to more professional 
levels of salesmanship, and (2) re- 
vision of job descriptions and man- 
specifications in line with current 
requirements for guidance in the 
recruiting and selection of new 
people for additions and replace- 
ment in the sales force. 

More emphasis in training pro- 
grams must be placed on applica- 
tion, methods of surveying, qualify- 
ing, proposing and negotiating, and 
in developing the professional as- 
pects of selling. This is accom- 
plished through bulletins, training 
schools, outside speakers, sales 
meetings, sales manuals, supporting 

Continued on page 120 





Get the power of three for the price of one in the *47-billion-a-year CPI* market 


In the 1957 Chemical Engineering Inventory Issue all the events of this 
big year in the *chemical process industries are tied up in one powerful 
selling package. The three big sections include: Inventory of Chemical 
Engineering Awards; 26th Exposition and Chem Show; Inventory of Plants, 
Chemicals, Equipment. Each one is a potent sales tool in the CPI .. . now 
we're putting them all together, bringing them out at the height of your 
hottest selling season. It’s an advertising opportunity you simply can’t afford 
to miss. Check these bonus benefits against your own sales objectives! 


O 
O 


26th Exposition and Chem Show 


Chemical Engineering’s circu- 
lation (44,000 for this issue) 
closely parallels the Chem Show 
attendance. 

The Chem Show section of 
the 1957 Inventory Issue in- 
cludes the listings from the ac- 
tual program being distributed 
at the Show .. . plus maps of 
booth locations. 

Exhibitors who advertise any- 
where in this issue get their 
names printed in boldface in the 
program listings, plus 14-inch 
space to print a short message. 

Readers of the Chem Show 
listings in the issue are referred 
to your ad for complete details. 

The program distributed at 
the show itself will reflect the 
same type (boldface listings, 
etc.) and will refer an estimated 
60,000 visitors to your ad in 
CE’s 1957 Inventory Issue for 
further information. 

The 44,000 circulation of the 
issue plus 60,000 distribution of 
the program at the show means 
a total exposure of 104,000 who 
will be referred to your ad. 

Low-cost insurance . . . pro- 
tect your investment in booth, 
display and manpower by giving 
prospects full details on your ex- 
hibit, so they can schedule their 
itinerary accordingly. 





Inventory of Plants, Chemicals, Equipment 


O 


O 


Add up all these advertiser advantages; 
try to find any other place in the indus- 
try where you can duplicate them. You 
just can’t do it. Whether or not you're a 
Chem Show exhibitor, it’s a unique op- 
portunity to reach a maximum audience 
with high reader impact ... through an 
industry service that guarantees a year- 
long active life for your ad. Wire (col- 


lect) your space reservation today. 


Published ‘November 15, 1957 


Forms Close September 25 


Chemical Engineering’s an- 
nual Inventory of Plants, Chem- 
icals and Equipment is a unique 
service, providing the reader 
with information available no- 
where else in the industry. 

12-month life . . . Research 
shows that buyers keep the In- 
ventory at hand all year, use it 
whenever they need information 
about raw materials, equipment, 
technical literature. 

Your ad will appear in the ap- 
propriate section so readers will 
see it whenever they are inter- 
ested in your type of product. 


Psychological timing... when 
buyers see your ad in this issue, 
they are actively looking for in- 
formation about new develop- 
ments in the industry. 

12-month reader service, too. 
Ads in the Inventory Issue are 
proven inquiry pullers every 
month of the year. The last three 
issues averaged 75,000 high- 
quality inquiries apiece. 





Inventory of Chemical Engineering Awards 


O 


0 


CE’s Achievement Award is 
the most coveted honor in the 
industry. Naturally the award 
story draws high-interest reader- 
ship throughout the CPI. 


This year the report will in- 
clude not only a multi-page 
story on the 1957 winner, but 
individual coverage of past win- 
ners as well. 

Extra high interest, heavy 
readership is guaranteed among 
personnel of award-winning 
companies .. . many of whom 
are your prime prospects. 


u® Inventory 


Chemica: Engineering 
AWARDS 


“="@ inventary. . 


26th Exposition and 
CHEM SHOow 


ef 
® inventory 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING + A McGraw-Hill Publication ABC-ABP - 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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data, field training and clinics. 
To install and service the sys- 
tem, rather than equipment, both 
factory and local facilities must be 
developed economically. It is the 
responsibility of the manufacturer 
to initiate and conduct the neces- 
sary training programs for installa- 
tion supervisors and local service- 
men. ~ 


2 advantages for sellers 
.. and 2 for buyers 


By R. H. Hammer 
President & 


~ Ot 
nerai Manager 


wen 


= The trend toward packaged 
equipment selling has made quite 
an impression in many different in- 
dustries. In our industry we are 
involved in selling office equipment 
and office furniture to all types of 
business companies. “Packaged sell- 
ing” has become a very important 
factor in determining the success 
of our sales efforts. 

The trend toward selling com- 
plete packaged offices has reached 
the point where it is now accepted 
by almost everyone in the industry 
that such selling methods are the 
most important step towards at- 
taining success. 

It is easy to analyze the benefits 
of such a program. One need only 
look back into history a short time 
when a business man who wanted 
to plan a new private office for 
himself would contract for the of- 
fice furniture with one firm, pur- 
chase rugs from another, and then 
have the draperies and wall paint- 
ing arranged for by an entirely 
separate interior decorator. There 
were three or more people to deal 
with and the business man himself 
was forced to act as his own “co- 
ordinator.” 

The advent of packaged office 
selling, brought about 
some very distinct benefits. 


however, 
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1. The dealer who retailed office 
furniture now includes all of these 
services in a single location where 
the prospective customer may ac- 
complish on a single visit the ob- 
jective of seeing all of the items and 
colors that will go into his new 
office. 


2. The dealer selling office equip- 
ment, in order to keep pace with 
this program, has found it neces- 
sary to train himself and his peo- 
ple in the arts of color coordination 
and scientific office planning so that 
he can offer those services to his 
customer. By virtue of the addi- 
tional training which has become 
a part of the dealer’s program, the 
net result has been the planning 
of far better offices than he could 
ever plan before when he was sell- 
ing just one part of the program. 


3. There is a coordination in the 
delivery and installation of the 
item because one contractor handles 
the entire job. 


4. There is a single contractor re- 
sponsible for any service require- 
ments that might occur following 
the initial installation. 


There is no question in my mind 
that selling offices in complete 
packages is a boon to the customer 
as well as the office equipment in- 
dustry. It will ultimately mean that 
many more business men will be 
provided with comfortable offices in 
which they can make good deci- 
sions, work effectively, and with 
less fatigue than ever before. 2 


Buyer depends more and 
more on package units 


= As a manufacturer of air com- 
pressors, air tools, and power 
pumps, we have observed a decided 
trend on the part of our customers 
and user groups to depend more 
and more on package assemblies. 
This attitude on the part of buyers 


of our equipment is prompted by 
their desire to have one supplier 
responsible for the package unit 
placed in service by them, and also 
their desire to have one company 
completely engineer a_ finished 
product involving the assembly of a 
considerable number of components. 

Recognizing the value of a selling 
and engineering program of this na- 
ture, our company is continuing to 
develop the package plan of product 
introductions in as many instances 
as possible s 


Two reasons buyers like 
‘equipment packages’ 


By Jervis C. Webb 
President & 
General Manager 
Jervis B. Webb Co. 


Detroit 


= We feel there is a considerable 
trend toward packaged equipment 
consumption in the industries we 
serve. By this we mean the award- 
ing of a complete project to a single 
contractor covering a new build- 
ing, addition to present facilities, 
or a revision in a conveyor sys- 
tem. This might embrace erection of 
structural steel, plumbing, electrical, 
pneumatic, hydraulic, concrete 
work, etc., in addition to the mate- 
rials handling system. 

The most pertinent reason is that 
it enables our customers to fix the 
responsibility for a given project 
from start to finish without over- 
laps between different suppliers; 
and secondly, minimizes his per- 
sonnel needs for the consummation 
of a plant expansion or moderniza- 
tion program. 

From our viewpoint, this trend 
is all to the good, as it brings the 
conveyor manufacturer closer to 
the root of all problems involved. 
It thus enables him to compound 
the profits inherent in the over-all 
program by the proper coordination 
of all operations. 

This trend has influenced us over 
the past ten years to expand our 
services by adding electrical, elec- 
tronic and forging affiliate facili- 

Continued on page 124 





MAGAZINE 
AT 
WORK'! ee for you 


In Residential Air Conditioning...Warm Air Heating...Sheet Metal Contracting 


LOOK THROUGH any issue. You'll see 
we have a mighty high regard for our read- 
ers. And the feeling is mutual. 


American Artisan’s authoritative edi- 
torial material helps readers expand their 
markets, operate more efficiently. They get 
practical assistance every issue — not just a 
diet of new product announcements, per- 
sonal news notes, and “shallow rooted” 
information. 


Result: American Artisan attracts and 
holds as paid subscribers the larger, more 
progressive dealers and contractors — those 


@® @ 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


who as a group handle 80% of the avail- 
able business. Their purchase of American 
Artisan is one indication of editorial value. 
Frequent awards to American Artisan for 


editorial achievement are another. 


But besides leading editorially — in both 
quantity and quality — American Artisan 
also provides the only fully paid (ABC) 
circulation . . . reaches the greatest con- 
centration of buying power, the KEY 
dealer-contractors . . . and leads in adver- 
tising volume. Doesn’t it follow that 
American Artisan is where your advertis- 
ing should be concentrated? 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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GREATER PETROLEUM COVERAGE 47,800 


FOR DRILLING — 
PRODUCTION 


24,017 
1 1% GAIN 











The Petroleum Industry’s three great divisions 
offer a multi-billion dollar market for your equip- 
ment and services. You can benefit by specializing 
your sales message in the three leading publi- 
cations that are specialized for each of these 
divisions. 

WORLD OIL keeps pace with oil drilling-produc- 
tion division through monthly, specialized editorial 
coverage of developments. A field-trained staff 
gets the ideas behind the news and views, presents 
them in balanced exploration, drilling and produc- 
tion sections. 

Reader preference for WORLD OIL’s approach is 
shown by the 11% paid circulation gain in 1956. 
Of its 24,017* subscribers, 74% are engaged di- 
rectly in drilling-production. These men buy or 
specify only for the division in which they are 
engaged. 

PIPE LINE INDUSTRY gives monthly specialized 
coverage of the pipe line division by providing 





THE 
PROOF OF READER ACCEPTANCE 
OF SPECIALIZED OIL COVERAGE 


35,384 





1953 1955 1957 


Steady growth of more than 10,000 total 
circulation in three publications is proof of 
oil men’s acceptance of the Gulf specialized 
publishing plan. 








“Circulation figures from totals of November 1956 issues, as 
filed with Audit Bureau of Circulations, subject to audit. 












Here’s proof that specialized editorial 
approach gets greater reader acceptance 





© New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 


© Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, 
WAbash 2-9330 


© Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 


FOR REFINING = 
PROCESSING 


18,580 
12% GAIN 












best job-interest features on this growing market. 
It is directed to the job interests of top buying 
power men, gets their enthusiastic reception. 


PIPE LINE INDUSTRY has 5,242* subscribers, of 
which 91% are engaged directly in pipe line oper- 
ations. Its steady growth is continuing, with a 10% 
circulation gain chalked up in 1956. 


PETROLEUM REFINER is as progressive as the 
huge refining division it has been serving for 35 
years. It specializes in engineering articles on re- 
fining, petrochemicals and natural gasoline. 


PETROLEUM REFINER can show proof of cover- 
age of the men who influence 98% of the refining 
industry’s purchases. It has shown an amazing 
170% post war circulation growth, with 12% this 
past year. Of its 18,500* paid subscribers, 83% are 
engaged directly in refining-natural gasoline activ- 
ities. These men buy or specify only for the 
division in which they are engaged. 





GPC PLAN OFFERS MORE THAN 
47,800 SPECIALIZED COVERAGE 


Gulf publications offer selective, specialized Petroleum 

47,800 Industry circulation to each division of the industry. Com- 
42.236 bination rates enable you to buy one, two or all three at a 
s very low rate per thousand. You can use the same plate in 
all three publications every month, or you may use differ- 
ent, specialized ads. Here you can buy both horizontal and 
vertical coverage of the industry with maximum impact, 
minimum cost. Check our nearest office for details. 


For Greater Petroleum Coverage 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
World’s Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 


© Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 
© Tulsa (3), 916 Enterprise Bidg., CHerry 2-9211 
© Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Bldg., Riverside 7-7344 


© Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington 
Park, LUdlow 7-1219 
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HEAVY STEEL REQUIREMENTS 





Oil industry to spend 
$2.5 billion offshore 
in next five years 


By Warren L. Baker 
Editorial Director, World Oil 
Houston, Texas 


The search for oil off U. S. shores 
will reach new highs in the next few 
years, and so will petroleum industry 
expenditures. These facts are re- 
vealed in a special offshore report 
currently printed in World Oil. 


* * 2K 


Incentive for this increased ac- 
tivity: the 13 billion barrels of un- 
derwater oil reserves indicated by 
tests conducted so far. Off Louisiana 
and Texas alone are about 28,000 
square miles of submerged land in 
water shallow enough to enable ef- 
ficient operation of present drilling 
equipment. 

= 

World Oil editors predict the drill- 
ing of an estimated 4,000 wells off- 
shore in the next five years. This 
forecast includes 700 to be com- 
pleted in 1957, with activity increas- 
ing in following years. 

a 


Equipment needs will be tremen- 
dous. About 3 million tons of steel 
will be required for giant platforms, 
tenders, casing, tubing, etc. Total 
expenditures for offshore operations 
in this period probably will exceed 
$2.5 billion. 

ee See 

The average offshore well costs 
three times as much to drill as one 
on land. Equipment and manpower 
are primarily the same. But the prob- 
lems of marine operations, weather, 
communications, corrosion, transpor- 
tation and housing run up the costs. 

eo @'% 


Offshore investments are heavy, 
with platforms alone running into 
millions of dollars. So the first con- 
cern of the operators is holding down 
expenses. Any equipment that can 
increase efficiency and economy gets 
favorable consideration. 

¢ * +£ 


Nowhere else is the power of pri- 
vate enterprise exemplified so strik- 
ingly as in the oil business, And the 
present offshore effort is one of the 
biggest jobs the industry has tackled. 
Involving billions of dollars of pri- 
vate capital, this investment of men, 
money and equipment is working 
for the good of the nation—to se- 
cure oil reserves for future demands 
and national security. 








WRITE TODAY for your free copy of the 1957 
Market Data Book, containing sales tips | 
you can use to sell this industry. 





GREATER PRODUCTION 
COVERAGE... 


Specialized Editoria/ 
Approach Gets 
Greater Reader 
Acceptance..... 


Puts your sales story before 


the specialized men who buy 


In the Production Division of the oil industry, there’s a ready 
market for everything from 5¢ bolts to $500,000 drilling rigs. 
Authority to buy is vested in specialists concerned only with their 
own division, men who spend more than $1 billion a year. 


There’s a definite correlation between specialized publication 
readership and specialized buying power. And the oil paper that 
shapes its whole editorial approach to this pattern is WORLD OIL. 


Editorially specialized for exploration-drilling-producing men, 
WORLD OIL reaches an interested audience of 24,017*, of whom 74% 
are engaged directly in the Production Division of the industry. This 
readership represents documented coverage of 93% of the men who 
buy 98% of the equipment and services for this division. 


Is WORLD OIL’s approach successful? Typical of the magazine’s 
solid growth is the 11% gain in circulation during 1956. Ask your 
nearest Gulf representative for more facts and figures on specialized 


selling to the oil industry. 


eT ee =) BE 


World's Largest Specialized 
Oil Industry Publishers 


*'* Total from November 1956 issue, as filed with 
Audit Bureau of Circulations subject to audit 
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ties. This development has also 
made it advisable for us to have full 
plant facilities on the spot, such as 
our plants in California, Atlanta 
and Hamilton, Ont. 

Finally, and most important, our 
training program and_ personnel 
search are pointed toward gaining 
sales economic, 
plant layout, processing and other 
general industrial background in 
addition to the necessity of a sound 
mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing background. « 


engineers with 


Product complexity 
speeds ‘package’ trend 


By B. H. Bristol 


esident 


= I do believe there is a trend to- 
ward so-called “packaged 
equipment” selling in our industry 
and industry in general, particular- 
ly if you include systems and com- 
puters. There are many reasons for 


more 


this trend arising out of the com- 
plexity of the modern equipment 
needed to meet modern require- 
ments and often a practical desire 
to have the responsibility for re- 
sults localized. 

The selling of “packaged equip- 
includes all the 
problems of selling an expensive 
item, but others, due to the fact 
that the proper functioning of the 
equipment frequently determines 
the success or failure of a major 
capital investment. The first hur- 


ment” not only 


dle is to convince the prospective 
buyer that your company is capa- 
ble of doing the job so that it is 
worth while for him to spend time 
with you as a possible supplier. 
The purchaser will, of course, 
need to be satisfied that your com- 
pany and you, as its representative, 
can deliver the goods as specified 
and are financially able and, by 
history, will live up to the responsi- 
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bility you are given. Service in the 
case of “packaged equipment” will, 
in the mind of the user, take on 
added importance because of the 
complication of the equipment in- 
volved and the fact that he is put- 
ting more dependence on the equip- 
ment for the success of his oper- 
ation. 

The successful selling of this type 
of equipment necessarily requires 
able and specially trained sales 
engineers. Even properly trained 
sales engineers can’t do the job 
alone but have to be backed up by 
an objective organization which al- 
lows direct contacts between the 
sales engineers and project engi- 
neers responsible for results. We 
have even considered bringing cer- 
tain project engineers in on the job 
early in the game to avoid misun- 
derstandings and build up confi- 
dence. 

Briefly, the selling of “packaged 
equipment” added em- 
phasis on one’s ability to sell and 
responsibility, 


requires 
deliver financial 
engineering competence and _ re- 
liable service due to the added re- 
sponsibility involved. a 


Package trend is 
vertical not horizontal 


By H. L. Donahower 


President 


= The material handling industry 
is growing rapidly. So far as the in- 
dustry taking on _ non-material 
handling “packaged equipment” is 
concerned, this is not yet apparent 
to me. 

There are some obstacles in the 
way. The ordinary material han- 
dling company would be faced with 
the necessity of obtaining and or- 
ganizing a competent corps of engi- 
neers for a boiler system or for 
other things not directly related to 
material handling. 

So far I do not think there has 
been very much of that. 

However, material handling com- 
panies have added products to their 


line. They are doing that constant- 
ly, but I would say that these addi- 
tions to their line consist of mate- 
rial handling equipment not here- 
tofore manufactured by them. It 
may be in the future that a trend 
towards more such packaged equip- 
ment will develop. 

The introduction of equipment 
not directly related to material 
handling would require special 
sales service and sales training 
technique, as well as engineering 
technique. 

Electronic systems are used now 
by all the leading material handling 
companies to make a material han- 
dling system more automatic. 

In other words, I feel that the 
way of least resistance to sales 
growth is research and additions to 
a material handling company’s line 
of products not heretofore market- 
able by the individual companies. ® 


Customers want answers, 
not components 


By Karl W. Peterson 
Sales Manager, Industrial Controls Div., 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Stratford, 


yonn. 


= Of Manning, Maxwell & Moore’s 
four manufacturing divisions, three 
are concerned with the fields of 
aircraft and industrial instrumenta- 
tion. 

One division makes _ pressure 
gages, safety and relief valves, in- 
dustrial thermometers and similar- 
ly standardized devices which are 
marketed through industrial distrib- 
utors. Another division offers in- 
dustrial process controls of a more 
varied nature which are sold by 
factory-trained sales engineers. 

The third division offers special 
aircraft instruments and controls 
which are generally furnished on a 
design contract basis negotiated by 
the division’s engineers. Thus, we 
are in a good position to observe 
the tendency on the part of our 
customers to require “integrated or 
packaged systems.” 

Since measuring and controlling 
instruments are essential to the au- 
tomatic factory, our company is 
deeply involved in the present trend 
to automation. This is a new en- 
deavor, still far from being re- 
duced to standardized industrial 

Continued on page 126 
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Paul Meline, second from left, Managing Editor of Hitchcock’s Machine and 
Tool Blue Book, makes a few notes as Barnes Drill Company President, Albert 
M. Johnson (center): Chairman of the Board, Walter M. Fairbairn (right); and 
Vice-President, Roger Marriott (far left), explain “Controls and Advanced 
Mechanization” of a new Barnes Drill numerically controlled machine. 


THE MAN FROM 


Nothing excites Paul Meline, Hitchcock’s MA- 
CHINE AND TOOL BLUE BOOK Editor, more 
than an advanced example of automation in ma- 
chine tools. To satisfy his curiosity, and insure an 
accurate reporting job, Paul recently traveled to 
Barnes Drill Company, Rockford, Illinois, to ex- 
amine a newly developed numerically controlled 
machine. This electronic marvel handles short 
lot production, drilling, reaming, spotfacing, bor- 
ing, tapping, and chamfering. Here is an example 


METALWORKING WOODWORKING 


woo? 
wornin® 
‘a 


Hitchcock's Wood Working 
Digest 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
Directory 


Machine & Tool Blue Book 

Machine & Tool Directory 

Grinding and Finishing 
Carbide Engineering 


THE 


Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation's 
Directory 
School Bus T. ends 


HITCHCOCK 


of the metalworking industry’s tremendous for- 
ward look toward ever greater production, speed, 
efficiency and economy. 


Indicative too, of a forward look in editorial 
policy, is the presence of the man from Hitchcock 
wherever trade news is in the making. This edi- 
torial coverage means better readership—the key 
that unlocks the door to advertising success in 
every Hitchcock publication. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON: ILLINOIS 


TRANSPORTATION 


PIONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
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"Excellent results... 
quantity and quality" 








(BRUNING) 


TELEPHONE MULBERRY 5-2400 





CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY ¢ INC 


Nols 
4700 MONTROSE AVENUE CHICAGO 41, HL 
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NGINEERING 
AwERica's LARGEST SUPPLIER OF F 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 






Mr. Bill Rose 

The Wall Street Journal 
711 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 






Dear Bill: 


We want to compliment you for the excellent 
results your publication has given us. 


We are pleased not only a pan —_ —_—" 
i iries we have received, bu i 
S Te An overwhelming majority of eas ia 
inquiries we receive are from ge asa i 
tives of top business concerns throughou 


country. 







t, we've found the era hp 
- . ui 
be one of the lowest cost-per-ing 8‘ 
ese sane publications on our — 
ule. We maintain accurate statistics on this 
factor, so we know whereof we speak. 


All in all, we consider the Journal one of the 
most effective media in our program. 


Sincerely, y, 
Emil G. Best 


Advertising Manager 


Equally importan 















nomer DEP ENOCABLE. NAT 





WHEN YOU WANT LOW COST, HIGH CALIBRE 


The Wall Street Journal gives you “‘class-in-mass”’ readership. 
This takes you off the hook. You don’t have to choose between 
quality and quantity. You can get both from The Journal. Here’s 
a medium which fills the bill completely for the advertiser who 
wants big returns .. . from big men. 


CIRCULATION: 488,156 







THE WALL STREET JOURNAL , 


WV 

published at: 

NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1015 14th St, N.W. +» CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS, 811 Young St. » SAN FRANCISCO, 415 Bush St. 
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FORUM .. 


continued from p. 124 







practice. New ideas and new re 
quirements are being generated 
daily. Consequently, we are con 
stantly being presented with these 
problems. Our customers don’t wan 
components; they want answers 
Often the answer involves a con 
glomeration of equipment fro 
many suppliers. 


























Insofar as a complete system is 
wanted, it is a “packaged” system 
However, this does not imply it is 
a standardized system for whic 
there may be repeat orders. In the 
instrumentation field — possibly the 
fastest growing and changing in 
dustry of the post-war era — there 
is little opportunity for standardiza 
tion. There are too many types 
ranges and variations. And there 
are too many new ideas and ne 
techniques for applying instrumentg 
and automating processes. We don’ 
call them packaged systems; we cal 
them engineered systems. 

An engineered instrument sys 
tem is likely to involve much mord 
than the instruments. Any device 
which might be manipulated of 
strongly influenced by the instru 
ments may be included with the in 
struments. Furthermore, there aré 
thousands of instrument types and 
no single company manufactures 
all. Thus, along with his own prod 
ucts, the manufacturer may fur 
nish components of other suppliers 
including units entirely outside thd 
instrument field. 


























































An even more important ingredi 
ent of the engineered system tha 
components is the engineering serv 
ice required to design the syste 
and insure that it does the job. The 
three divisions of this company of 
fer this engineering service along 
with the products of their manufac4 
ture. The engineering service pro 
vided may vary from an insignifi 
cant amount to many months of de 
sign and development. 

























Obviously, the engineering time 
we can provide depends  upo 
which of the three divisions is in 
volved. On the one hand, pricing 
of the simpler products depends 
on quantity production and quanti 
ty sales. To associate a considerable 
service with these products would 















result in inadequate profit or else 
pricing the product above the mar- 
ket. On the other hand, engineer- 
ing service is the stock-in-trade of 
the division dealing in special in- 
strument systems. 

Between these extremes is a wide 
market in which the ability to ren- 
der service is a sales asset as well 
as a sales expense. The price of the 
service must be included in the 
price of the product. The problem 
is to give a reasonable amount of 
service in order to allow room for a 
reasonable profit. 

We believe the dynamic growth 
of the instrumentation industry is 
in part due to its interest in and 
‘ability to solve the customers’ prob- 
lems. Because of this attitude, in- 
struments are more and more being 
evaluated on the basis of what they 
do rather than what they are. It is 
realized that an inadequate instru- 
ment system turns out an inade- 
quate quality or quantity of prod- 
uct. A more expensive instrument 
system, if it does a better job, is 
justified many times over on the 
basis of improved quality and 
greater quantity of product. Thus, 
while today’s industry demands 
more in the way of engineered in- 
strument systems, it is generally 
realistic in its approach. We be- 
lieve this company, as well as the 
industry, will continue its present 
dynamic growth so long as it con- 
tinues to serve rather than merely 
sell. 


‘Completeness’ means 
closer quality control 


By P. S. Pedersen, Jr. 
President 

Wonder Building 
Corp. of America 


Chicago 


= A growing trend toward “com- 
pleteness” in the marketing of 
component parts as a package has 
begun to take hold in the steel 
building industry just as it has in 
other branches of industry. For 
ourselves, as a large manufacturer 
of pre-engineered steel buildings for 
agriculture, industry and _ institu- 


Snappy promotion A “‘snap-open” 
pasteboard box is being used by the 
Deming Co., Salem, O., pump and water 
system manufacturers, to introduce its 
1957 promotion program. Mailed flat in 
a standard envelope, the trick box snaps 
into shape when it is removed by the 
recipient. 





tions, it means fewer problems at 
the building site, but some tempo- 
rary concern over sales problems. 

As more “parts” of a_ building 
come to be assembled and shipped 
together by the manufacturer, 
fewer delays occur because of 
shortages and/or lack of essential 
components at the point of con- 
struction. 

Quality control is simplified, since 
we may select components best 
suited to “appoint” the building. To 
be assured of the best possible mat- 
ing between our own product and 
items which are sub-structures to 
it is a very favorable situation— 
one, of course, which naturally 
arises out of complete packaging 
procedures. 

Sales training does find certain 
hardships at first. Sales engineers 
must take time and energy, per- 
haps at the immediate expense of 
sales efforts, to acquaint themselves 
with new portions of the package 
as it “grows” from time to time. 

The salesman’s job may appear 
to him at first as one becoming 
increasingly more complicated, and, 
to him, unnecessarily so. But ex- 
perience has shown that familiari- 
zation eventually leads to easier 
selling. Of course, where commis- 
sions are involved, an increased 
sales volume due to more complete 
packages means greater financial 
rewards for the salesman. 

It would appear to us that pre- 
packaging with an eye to the most 
completeness possible is certainly 
here to stay. * 








( Advertisement) 


WHEN IS A LEAD 


NOT A LEAD? 


Many an inquiry has no more fu- 
ture than a china egg. The pay-off 
is in conversion to sales. When you 
advertise in The Wall Street Journal, 
you'll get inquiries that have life to 
them, because they come from the 
most active, doing-est, buying-est au- 
dience ever assembled by one daily 


publication. 


No matter what your industry is, 
chances are Wall Street Journal read- 
ers use more of those products than 
anybody else. They’re with the com- 
panies that make construction news, 
set the pace for new processes, pio- 
neer with new systems, trailblaze 
with new procedures. And when they 
read your ad, it can be the prelude to 


the biggest sale you’ve ever made. 


Oddly enough, despite the better 
calibre of Journal inquiries, The 
Journal usually produces more of 
them, too. More than one testimonial 
has come from a Journal advertiser 
whose records show that The Journal 
wasn’t only low in cost per inquiry 
... but actually produced more in- 
quiries . . . and to top it off, produced 


more conversions. 


Sound like what you’re looking 
for? Why not check into all The 
Journal advantages? Call, write 
or visit a Journal advertising sales 


office. (See opposite page). 
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June/volume 2.8% (in pages) over 1956 
1957 1956 page change % change 
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Year to date/volume 3.8% (in pages) over 1956 
1956 page change % change 
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the exciting 
language of 
engineers at work 


You say it, “Sigma-sub e”. 

It’s engineering shorthand for a material’s strength and 
staying power. A design engineer uses it when he’s choosing the 
material best for a certain application. The search for the ex- 
actly right material is a challenging, exciting part of almost 
every designing job. 

In selecting the right material, design engineers depend more 
on MACHINE DESIGN than on any other source of information. 

Since January, 1956, when MACHINE DESIGN increased the 
number of issues per year from 12 to 26, design engineers have 
responded with 2% times as many inquiries. Average adver- 
tising readership has increased as much as 55%. 

Never has a design publication exerted so much influence, or 
produced so well for advertisers. 











You can always look to 


MACHINE DESIGH 


for outstanding readership 


a PENTON publication 


Penton Building Cleveland 13, O. 
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June pages pages to date 
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Signal 21 - 193 155 
Southern Lumber Journal 64 368 395 
Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 129 856 835 
Southern Power & Industry 71 2 402 412 
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Engineering 110 96 
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A truckload of diesel engines leaves the modern engine factory of Caterpillar’s Peoria plant. For more than a 
quarter-century, Caterpillar has been a leader in the development and manufacture of heavy-duty diesel engines. 


Who reads AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


at Caterpillar Tractor Co.? 


Subscribers to A.I. at Caterpillar Tractor Co. now number 210. Of these 
top men, 134 are design engineers, 46 are production executives. Sales 
numbers 15 subscribers, purchasing 8, management 7. Why is Automo- 


tive Industries ‘‘must’’ reading with such busy men? 


Because it is the only news magazine which is geared to the expanding 

} § 8 I § 
needs of the 3660 concerns manufacturing cars, trucks, buses, aircraft, 
engines, parts, and powered agricultural, construction and materials 
handling equipment. It brings the latest authoritative design and 

g eq g g 

production news to the men who make the major buying decisions in this 
$15 billion market. And equal in importance to them is A.I.’s advertising 


content. Your sales messages should be in every issue. 


AUTOMOTIVE y & DU STR i E % A Chilton Publication 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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15,310 foot 
bank shot.... 


Usually a crooked hole is a drilling contractor’s 
nightmare. But when British American Oil Pro- 
ducing Company planned their Harrison No.2 in 
Grady County, Oklahoma, they gave Big Chief 
Drilling Company the job of drilling a 15,000 
foot hole approximately 1000 feet “off center.” 
This specification was required to allow for 
natural drift as the bit penetrated highly dip- 
ping formations. 


And what happened? Big Chief ended up 15,310 
feet below the earth’s surface within 88 feet of 
the target — which is about like hitting a spar- 
row on the fly with a sling-shot. 


This engineering feat is only one of the many 
interesting points covered by B-A’s chief engi- 
neer, Mr. Glenn M. Stearns, in his recent article, 
Oklahoma’s Deepest Production, written espe- 
cially for The Petroleum Engineer, Drilling- 
Producing. Other valuable operating informa- 
tion includes a first-hand rundown on drilling 
mud and cementing problems, the casing pro- 
gram, and an itemized account of drilling and 
completion expenditures — the type of useable 
editorial that P.E.’s specialist subscribers have 
requested. And for the integrated subscriber, the 
man who wants full coverage of the entire indus- 
try,this same article appeared in The Petroleum 
Engineer for Management. 


Only The Petroleum Engineer Publishing Company's 
Four-Magazine Plan recognizes the industry's two 
types of readers — specialized and integrated. 


When you schedule space in The Petroleum Engi- 
neer, Drilling-Producing, your ad plate automat- 
ically runs in two separate magazines—The Petro- 
leum Engineer, Drilling-Producing, for readers who 
have requested specialized coverage only; and 
The Petroleum Engi for Manag t for read- 
ers who want not only this particular coverage but 
the editorial content of The Refining Engineer and 
The Pipeline Engineer, as well. Ads scheduled in 
these latter two specialized magazines receive the 
same twin-powered exposure. 





For advertising programs promoting services and 
equipment used in all divisions of the petroleum 
industry, there’s the General Section — eighty 
pages of across-the-board editorial which appears 
in all four magazines. 


Ho Prteoleum 


Paginect 


SPECIALIZED AND INTEGRATED COVERAGE 


CE, CLYDE DILLEHAY, MURRAY HILL 6-7232; CHICAGO: E. V. PERKINS, JOHN McDONALD, HA 7-6883; 
ORSE, JA 6-263]; PITTSBURGH: ART GILLIAM, WE 1.0619; BIRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, 57-6806 
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FREE! 


The Idea 
Starter Kit 
that will 
help you 


TOOL UP YOU 


SALES PROGRAM 


for extra efficiency 
and new sales records! 


The greater your company’s sales 
problem...the greater your oppor- 
tunity! And Perrygraf can help you 
cash in on that opportunity with a 
handy, accurate, inexpensive sales 
tool that will 
© Get more qualified inquiries ...to build 
cream prospect lists 
Make salesmen more productive 
Give salesmen a useful “door opener” 
and “conversation piece” 
Inject your product for consideration at 
the buying moment 
Add related items to orders 
Make your sales story easy to grasp 
and remember 
Funnel demand to standard sizes and 
styles 
e Keep the product sold 
When you produce results like this 
for your company, you’re doing your 
job better. And that should make 
your job better. 
Actually, it’s easy to put a Slide- 
Chart to work for your company. 
Perrygraf, originator and leader of 
the Slide-Chart field, handles the job 
from start to finish. You outline your 
sales problem...supply data sheets, 
catalog pages, engineer reports, or 


Attractive 
FREE KIT! 


A SLIDE... 


OR TURN 
A DISC 


What IS a Slide-Chart? 

A Perrygraf Slide-Chart, at the pull 
of a slide or the turn of a disc, gives 
information needed to specify your 
product. Onesimple operation selects 
the right item...solves essential 
engineering or mathematical prob- 
lems...shows how your product 
operates. 





whatever...and Perrygraf takes it 
from there. 

Get the complete story in Perry- 
graf’s Slide-Chart Idea Starter Kit. 
You’ll get actual Slide-Charts...case 
histories of their use...and a handy 
form for outlining what you want 
your Slide-Chart to do for you. It’s 
yours without cost. So mail the 
coupon today! 


ADVERTISING VOLUME. . 
continued from p. 130 


Leaders in classified 


The following are those publications that 
carried 5 or more pages of cl 1 ad- 
vertising in their June, 1957 issues, listed 
for month, 


alphabetically. First figure is 
second figure is for year to date total: 
Funeral Director 
un Machinist 

Aviation Week 

Bakers Weekly 

Billboard 

Boot & Shoe Recorder 

Canner & Freezer 

Chain Store Age-Admin. Edit. 
Combs. 

Chemical & Engineering News 

Chemical Engineering 

Chemical Engineering Progress 

Shemical Week 

Construction Bulletin 

Construction Digest 

Constructioneer 

Control Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 

lectrical World 

Electronics 

Engineering News-Record 

Florists’ Review 

Food Engineering 

Foundry 

Graphic Arts Monthly (4!/2x61!/2) 

Iron Age 

ISA Journal 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 

Jrnl. of the Amer. Medical Assn. 

Lumberman 

Manufacturers Record 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mid-West Contractor 

Mining World 

Modern Hospital 

National Provisioner 

Oil & Gas Journal 

Paper Mill News 

Pit & Quarry 

Plastics World 

Power 

Printing 

Product Engineering 

Public Works 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

Telephony 

Texas Contractor 


Textile World 
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Timberman 
Western Builder 


VV 1 Worker 





PERRYGRAF CorpP., Dept. I-77 

150 S. Barrington Avenue, Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
Please mail me your free Idea Starter Kit—with 

actual samples of Perrygraf Slide-Charts as used in 

my industry. 


Actual Samples! 

Handy Plan Sheet! 

MAIL COUPON 
NOW! 


NAME TITLE 








COMPANY ‘et! 
at So 


ADDRESS 





Do you think he got the order? 
CITY & ZONE 








You know wiy | 
a construction contractor + 
needs a methods magazine... 


Robert P. Freehafer 
Purchasing Agent 
The Carpenter Steel Company 


‘More and more organizations today are 
turning to their purchasing departments 
for help in assuring maximum productivity 
for each dollar spent for equipment 

and supplies. If the purchasing agent is 
to be successful in this endeavor, he 

must obviously have a good working 
knowledge of the latest and best 
purchasing techniques, and he must have 
a good deal of detailed information about 
the products he buys. In fact, buyers today 
should have a pretty good idea of their 
suppliers’ business operations to achieve 
the utmost in value buying. 


“A methods magazine is therefore very 
useful to me because it gives me the 
necessary information to do these things 
faster and better.” 





ee 


PURCHASING! 


; 





here’s why a methods magazine 
is just as important 
to industrial purchasing men 





Every construction contractor works with men, materials 
and equipment. It’s HOW he uses them that really counts. 
It’s much the same with industrial buying: HOW the 
purchasing agent works w'th his own engineers and pro- 
duction men, HOW he works with suppliers. . . this is as 


important as his knowledge of processes and products. 


PURCHASING, as the methods magazine for industrial buy- 
ers, provides the HOW of purchasing. Each issue contains 
articles on inventory control, purchase law, value analysis, 


cost reduction, supplier relations. 


These methods, along with product information, prices, 
and economic trends, enable purchasing agents— the men 
who select sources of supply —to keep posted not only on 
WHAT to buy, but also HOW to buy scientifically. 


The methods magagine far industrial buyers 


UI CHIASTING macazine 


a Conover-Mast publication 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


“For further useful information, see our Service-Ad in Standard Rate.”’ 
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TOTEM POLE 


...he looks at his industry from many differ- 
ent faces... design, development, produc- 
tion, maintenance, management, research. . . 
is your most effective sales “totem” in 


the CPI*. 


The chemical engineer may belong to any of 
several vital “clans” in the *Chemical Process In- 
dustries. He might be a Director of Quality Control 
at a large rubber company. Or a Research Engi- 
neer trying to perfect a new “miracle” fiber. Or a 
Maintenance Engineer or Plant Manager .. . 


Whatever his title, he can be your pass key to many 
buying doors if you remember these three im- 
portant facts: 


1. All CPI buying begins with him. No new 
equipment, materials or supplies get into the 
plant except at his instigation. 


. He recommends and specifies at every stage 
in the buying procedure. 


. His primary source of product information 
and of brand preference has always been 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING—the 3 to 1 choice 
among chemical engineers in all functions. 


No other industry in America can boast so excit- 
ing a growth record . . . none other has so chal- 
lenging a future. So too with CHEMICAL ENGI- 
NEERING, the one magazine exclusively serving the 
essential common denominator of this multiple in- 
dustry—the chemical engineer in all his functions. 
His expanding influence has made CHEMICAL EN- 
GINEERING the industry’s primary market-place . . . 
where all successful CPI selling begins. 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER IN PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


J. H. Cramer, Process Engineer at the 

Hopewell, Virginia Development Center 

of Allied Chemical & Dye’s Nitrogen Divi- 

sion says, “CHEMICAL ENGINEERING is the 

most practically helpful and informative 

— for the engineer in the chemical 
eld. 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER IN MANAGEMENT 


W. Lloyd Walker of the independent con- 
sulting firm, W. Lloyd Walker & Co., Gar- 
dena, California influences buying de- 
cisions in many companies. He reports, 
“Our much-used file of processing and 
equipment information contains all issues 
of CHEMICAL ENGINEERING that have ap- 
peared since our firm was organized.” 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER IN PRODUCTION 


David R. Kelly, Assistant Powder Super- 
visor at Atlas Powder’s Tamaqua plant, 
has an important vote in raw material 
and equipment selection. He tells us, 
“CHEMICAL ENGINEERING is the one techni- 
cal magazine that gives me all the prac- 
tical information I need.” 
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Honors, awards, readers 





Ad presents the news 
without the noise 


With an editorial policy of service to industry, 


U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co.’s ‘blue sheets’ 


pull more than 500 inquiries a month 


= The publication in the chemical 
consuming industries field with the 
largest circulation and highest rate 
of readership is a monthly two- 
page informational bulletin appear- 
ing as a paid advertisement in 10 
business papers. 

It’s the “U. S. I. Chemical News,” 
with a total monthly circulation of 
more than 300,000 copies, history of 
amazingly high Starch scores and 
a phenomenal record for pulling in- 
quiries. Last month it celebrated its 
25th anniversary of continuous 
monthly publication. 

Since its inception in June, 1932, 
it has appeared in three-column 
news format, presenting objective, 
factual reports of latest develop- 
ments in its field, including, not in- 
frequently, announcements of prod- 
ucts introduced by organizations 
essentially competitors of its spon- 
sor, The U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
Co. Its only major alterations in a 
quarter of a century of appearance 
have been a change of name from 
the original “Solvent News” and 
some slight bows in the direction 
of more modern trends in typog- 
raphy. 

The insert appears once each 
month in Chemical Engineering, 
Chemical & Engineering News, 
Chemical Engineering Progress, 
Chemical Week, Drug & Cosmetic 
Industry, Drug Trade News, Indus- 
trial & Engineering Chemistry, Oil, 
Paint & Drug Reporter, Purchasing 
and Chemical Processing. 


Sent to 330,000 . . These publica- 
tions have a combined distribution 
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of something over 295,000 copies, 
which the advertiser supplements 
with a monthly mailing to a selected 
list of some 35,000 customers and 
prospects. The mailing piece is 
made into a four-page folder, of 
which pages one and three are 
identical with the two pages of the 
magazine insert. Page two is used 
for a display ad, while the fourth 
page is divided between another 


product promotion and necessary 
mailing indicia. 

A typical story on a 
U. S. I. product mentioned in 
“U. S. I. Chemical News” concerns 
the announcement of the company’s 
Isosebacic acid, which was first re- 
vealed in the insert’s edition of May, 
1955. In the 18 months which fol- 
lowed, the company received 823 
inquiries and 670 requests for addi- 
tional copies of the announcement. 

Typical, too, are some of the 
Starch and Readex scores recorded 
by this unique promotional oper- 
ation. For example, median Starch 
scores for “noted” and “read most” 
on ads in the October, 1956, issue of 
Chemical Engineering were 13 and 
5, respectively, against which the 
first page of the insert in that issue 
pulled 49 and 47. In Chemical Week 
for Dec. 29, 1956, the Readex median 
was 10%, against which “U. S. I. 
Chemical News” scored 45%. 

The little news monthly has been 
awarded its share of recognition not 
only by means of such concrete 
business results, but also by awards 
and honors bestowed upon it by in- 
dustrial advertising authorities. It 


inquiry 





USI. CHEMICAL NEW 


at 


Information . . ‘’U.S.|. 





Cabot Plan. Silicon Dion ice 
Unit te totegrate With 
US.L*. Tuscola Plants 





U.S.L. to Make Zireonium as 
Non-Pyrophorie Platelets 


ti Plan Expanded 


Water-Mevhol Injection 
To Turbo-Jet Engine Guts 
t Take-Off Distance 


Polvethylene Resins 


(hemical Bayers Get Tip» tre News eine Vantaed 


On Raising Company Profit< 





First Sodium-Deuteriam 
Reactor Authorized by APE 


_—— Chemical News’ pre- 
sents objective, fac- 
tual reports of latest 
developments in the 
field, including an- 
nouncements of prod- 
ucts introduced by 
competitive organiza- 
tions. 














has won a 
award and, earlier this year, was 
chosen as one of 11 outstanding 
examples of contemporary Ameri- 
can industrial advertising, when a 
sample copy was placed in the cor- 
nerstone of the new building of the 
New York School of Printing. 


Blue on blue . . Throughout its 25 
years of continuous appearance, the 
insert has insured continuity of im- 
pact not only through content and 
format, but also through the use of 
a standardized dark blue ink on a 
lighter blue stock. During the years 
of World War II, when colored 
stock was virtually unobtainable, 
the need for an unchanging appear- 
ance was deemed sufficiently im- 
portant to cause U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co. to underwrite the 
additional expense of running a 
light blue tint block on white stock, 
over which the dark blue text was 
then printed. 

The result was an insert that re- 
tained all the traditional eye-catch- 
ing qualities that had been a part 
of the insert since its first issue. 
Since the war, of course, light blue 
stock has again been obtainable. 

The insert is prepared each month 
by the company’s agency, G. M. 
Basford Co., New York, in cooper- 
ation with Philip Gisser, coordina- 
tor of advertising and publicity for 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. & 





Cappel, MacDonald & Co. 
buys Belnap & Thompson 


= Cappel, MacDonald & Co., Day- 
ton, O., sales incentive firm, has 
purchased Belnap & Thompson, 
Chicago. According to Elton F. 
MacDonald, president, “The two 
firms will continue to function in- 
dependently in the merchandise and 
travel incentive industry.” 

A. E. Ostholthoff, former assistant 
to the president of Cappel, Mac- 
Donald, has been appointed presi- 
dent of Belnap & Thompson. He 
succeeds Roy Belnap, who will con- 
tinue to serve the Chicago firm as 
consultant. 

Through the services of these two 
firms, clients can offer merchandise 
and travel awards as incentives for 
outstanding sales _ performances, 
safety records, etc. 


There’s more to the MASONRY BUILDING 
market than brick and mortar . . . there are 
materials like concrete, clay tile, cement, 
steel beams, lime, flashing, stone, metal rein- 
forcing, windows, waterproofing 
. and equipment necessary to handle and 
erect these building materials . . . excavating 
machinery, trucks, carriers, conveyors, load- 
ers, scaffolding, and tools. 
MASONRY BUILDING is the only mag- 
azine exclusively serving the field of building 
structure—reporting related developments in 
architectural design, structural engineering, 
materials and materials handling, construc- 
tion methods and equipment 
... commanding the attention of leading 
general and masonry contractors, 
architects, engineers, distributors 
and dealers who specify and buy! 


-rop tea’ ramon | EXCavating, conerete, steel... important in 
$18.5 billion MASONRY BUILDING market 





masonry building 


5 South Wabash Ave. « Chicago 3 


© Industrial Publications, Inc., pub- 
lishers of Practical Builder, Building 
Supply News, and other leading building 
industry magazines. 


masonry bing | 


me MODERN BUILDING 
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WcHECK CHILTON 


If you sell the metalworking industry 


Ae 


. 
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... you can sell best in 


The IRON AGE 


. .. serving America’s tremendous and ever-grow- 
ing metalworking and metal producing industry. 
The only publication in the industry entitled to 
fast “newspaper” delivery, The Iron Age keeps 
key metalworking executives constantly informed 
on industry developments, engineering and pro- 
duction trends, markets and prices. Its editorial 
appeal is horizontal—of interest to administration, 
engineering-production, and purchasing execu- 
tives. It offers readers more than 3600 pages of 
metalworking news and features each year, pains- 
takingly gathered, evaluated and presented by 
specialists in 16 major news areas and by a staff of 
20 full-time, topflight editors. With a fast-in- 
creasing circulation that is now more than 50,000, 
it covers the 20,000 metalworking plants having 
20 or more plant employees—97 % of the nation’s 
buying power in that field. It blankets every im- 
portant segment of the metalworking industry, 
with heavy concentration among key buyers and 
specifying executives. 


® ® ® 


The Iron Age is published by Chilton Company, the most diversified publisher 
of trade and industrial magazines in the country —a company with the resources 
and experience needed to make each of 15 publications outstanding in its field. 
In keeping with Chilton policy, the experienced and highly competent staff of 
The Iron Age devotes its full time to the field the publication covers, striving 
for editorial excellence and strict quality control of circulation. In achieving 
both objectives, it has earned the confidence of readers and advertisers alike. 


Chilton 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets + Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


== CHILTON PUBLICATIONS: Department Store Economist +The Iron Age + Motor Age 
= Spectator - Automotive Industries - Boot and Shoe Recorder « Commercial Car Journal 
; Butane-Propane News Electronic Industries « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Hardware Age 


_= Optical Journal - Hardware World + Gas + Distribution Age « Chilton Book Division 
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FLETCHER WORKS ... 
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Retail style . . Taking a tip from the automobile dealer, Ed- heavy equipment in two ‘‘retail type’’ showrooms. Customers 
ward T. Taws, owner of The Fletcher Works, merchandises his are invited to ‘‘come in and test drive’ the new equipment. 


Out of the red and into the black 


Retail showroom tactics pay off 
for heavy equipment maker 


By Allen Sommers 


= “But it’s never been done before 
in this industry,” said the old-time 
top executives. 

This type of skepticism has 
plagued many a man with an idea. 
And it plagued Edward T. Taws, 
owner of The Fletcher Works, North 
Philadelphia, when he explained his 
“better way to sell heavy machin- 
ery.” Fletcher makes centrifugals 
for the chemical, pharmaceutical 


** 30 SECOND 


SUMMARY 
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If the heavy machinery made by the Fletcher Works couldn't be 
taken to the customer, the customer could be 


brought to the machinery. Here's what attracted them. 


and food processing industries and In studying the machinery busi- 
narrow fabric looms, winding and ness, Mr. Taws found that sales 
twisting equipment for the textile methods used by the company were 
industry. completely outdated. He found no 
Early in 1956, Mr. Taws, then a “real desire” to sell. The existing 
ribbon manufacturer, walked into policy was to wait for business to 
the office of the president of The come in, and when it did, salesmen 
Fletcher Works to see what was had only pictures of Fletcher prod- 
holding up deliveries of his narrow ucts to show prospects. 
fabric looms. He learned that the Here’s a spot that needs some re- 
company was losing money, and in tail type merchandising, thought 
a matter of minutes, he purchased Mr. Taws. And he set about putting 
the firm and its 200,000 sq. ft. plant. that thought into action. First he 


A ribbon manufacturer buys a heavy machinery company, decides 
it needs retail sales tactics, bucks opposition from conservatives in 
company to set up two retail-type showrooms where customers can 
try out products. Within a year, the company stops losing money, 
begins to show a profit and has a backlog of orders. 





WHAT 

DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT 
COTTON GINS 
AND OILSEED 
PROCESSING 
MILLS? 


THIS IS A MARKET 


thar covers all cotton creas 
from California to the Carolinas, 
plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 


THIS IS A FIELD 


that represents a huge potential 
market for ¢ Industrial 
Machinery ® Farm Machinery ¢ 
Power Units © Processing 
Equipment © Materials Handling 
and Transmission Machinery ¢ 
Solvents * Bags ® Insecticides ¢ 
Scales © Lubricants and 
| hundreds of other 

_ industrial items. 


| HOW MANY PLANTS? 
In round numbers — 7000, 
which includes cotton gins; 

| cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
| flaxseed and other oilseed 
processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 


“The Press’ has served this 
market since 1899, and offers 
you complete coverage, with a 
solid reader acceptance based 
on 57 years of accurate, 
responsible reporting. 


Write for circulation figures, rates, 
and brochures giving additional 
market dota. 


THE 

COTTON GIN 
AND 

OIL MILL 


S$ 


3116 COMMERCE STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


reorganized Fletcher’s sales engi- 
neering staff, taking the salesmen 
off their specialties and indoctrinat- 
| ing them on all the company’s prod- 
ucts. Then he set up divisions for 
narrow fabric looms, throwing 
equipment and centrifugals, with a 
director of sales for each. 

He hit a snag on the next step, 
however. The idea was to set up 
a showroom where prospects could 
come and actually use the equip- 
ment they were considering buy- 
ing. This idea came from that hard- 
hitting retailer, the automobile 
| dealer. (Mr. Taws had just bought 
/a new car—after test-driving a 
| demonstrator from the dealer’s 

showroom. ) 

Of course, as Mr. Taws himself 
admitted, there were many obsta- 
cles to the showroom idea—prob- 
lems such as finding adequate space 
in the plant and providing rein- 
forced floors for the heavy equip- 
ment. And, even more serious, was 
the lack of confidence—the “it’s 
never been done” attitude—among 
men in the Fletcher organization, 
from top executives down to mas- 
ter mechanics in the machine, 
woodworking and assembly shops. 

The way around this blockade 
was a beer and pretzel party, where 
Mr. Taws discussed his plan. He 
explained that Fletcher, while an 
old and venerated firm, had to 
modernize its sales thinking in or- 
der to protect the jobs of current 
employes and create new jobs. 

This face-to-face meeting, he 
said, did the trick. He was promised 
cooperation. And the plan for two 
showrooms—one for narrow fabrics 
and throwing equipment, the other 
for centrifugals—was put into oper- 
ation. 

In a matter of weeks the textile 
equipment showroom was ready. 
And an open house was scheduled 

so the new Fletcher service could 
| be announced with some fanfare. 
Several thousand invitations were 
| sent out, and workmen labored 
| through the final week to complete 
installation of the equipment. 

To add to the touch of a retail 
| showroom, decor was patterned to 





make all products stand out. “I have 
said Mr. Taws, “that 
an industrial customer should be 


| treated the same as any consumer, 
Continued on page 142 


always felt,” 





Afar ae 


WHO BUYS? 


ie ples 
WHO SELLS? 
Advertisers in The OLSEN 
Dairy Publications 





The dairy industry is composed of 
three specific markets . . . each 
distinctly different in products, 
processes and distribution. 


FLUID MILK — 
The Milk . DEALER 


Fiuid milk, cream and cottage cheese are | 
Primary products of milk dealers. : 
The Milk DEALER penetrates over 90% of @ 
the plants doing 85-90% of the sales and ¥ 
corresponding buying in the industry .. . 
stimulating editorial content assures adver- & 
tisers of an interested and responsive audi- & 
ence .. . The Milk DEALER leads next & 
industry publication by 28% in advertising @ 
pages; 130% in exclusive advertising pages; — 
31% in paid subscribers and 37% more 
pages of original, staff-produced or ¢on- 
tributed feature articles. 


aay NS ee OS 


ICE CREAM — 
The Ice Cream REVIEW 


The Ice Cream REVIEW is edited exclusively 
for the growing ice cream industry. Well 
over 90% of the plants making and selling 
90% of the ice cream products are paid sub- | 
scribers. Paid subscription renewal rate is 
over 70% .. . vivid indication of loyal, ~ 
intense readership . . . proved leadership — 
— 17% more paid subscribers; 5% more i 
advertising pages; 83% more exclusive ad- 
vertising pages; 43% more pages of original 
staff-produced and contributed feature ar- 
ticles than next industry books. 





MILK PRODUCTS — 
The Milk Products JOURNAL 3 


Milk products plants process over half of § 
our milk supply into butter, cheese and con- 
centrated milks . . The Milk Products 
JOURNAL is the ONE and ONLY feature 
type publication written specifically for this # 
industry. Over 4 out of 5 advertisers ac- & 
counting for almost 90% of advertising vol- 
ume have sold through The Milk Products 
JOURNAL for over one year and most 
repeat year after year. Concentrated cover- 
age means more sales at low cost . . 
receive complete attention of buyers and 
executives . . . over 65% of paid subscrip- 
tions expiring in last 12 months renewed 
advertising volume up 11% in 1956. 
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pene Ee. | SHOWROOM .. 
“W hat does the contract say?” >> | continued from p. 141 


including demonstrations and an 
: “ d opportunity to try the equipment 
“As published in American | before he buys it.” 

More than 1,000 persons attended 
Metal Market” | the open house, and now, almost 
daily, customers call on Fletcher 

sales engineers at the showroom. 
Upon completion of the textile 
equipment showroom, work was 
begun on one for the centrifugal 
division in another part of the 
building. The second showroom was 
opened last fall. It is located on a 
balcony overlooking the machine 
shop and assembly department so 
visitors can watch the machines in 
the various stages of manufacture. 
Here again many sales were in- 
itiated, and even more important, 
customers and possible purchasers 
of centrifugals have been bringing 
sample materials to the showroom 

and the laboratory. 








How successful have the show- 

rooms been? Here’s what Mr. Taws 

FURNITURE, FRANK SCERBO & SONS | says: “Although I cannot estimate 

how much additional business has 

come directly as a result of the two 

Every world-wide metal market and | | ‘retail type’ showrooms, I do know 
all regional areas in the United AMERICAN METAL MARKET that without the showroom, many 


States and Canada are covered by Se Se ee eee | sales could not have been concluded 
local correspondents of American a | and the number of customers visit- 
: ‘ ing the plant in the last 12 months 
Metal Market. Daily quotations are would have been negligible.” 
double-checked by them for accu- thiern abouts ghase Another indication that retail 
racy. This thorough coverage has more lineage in American methods can work in industrial sell- 
made “As published in American Metal Market than in ony ing, is the fact that within a year 
. other publication covering fter Mr. Taws took over, Fletcher 
Metal Market” the accepted basic a ' 
P menbenrealiypersenndigse was in the black and had a backlog 


clause in long-term contracts. Ahead producing industries. ik ddan Ms 

of any other publications, it carries Annual subscription, in- 
cluding 844-page Metal 

complete market reports, analyses, Statistics yearbook, $20. 

news trends, developments in 

sources of supply of all metals. rABC) 











THE MAN ON THE MOVE IN METALS KEEPS IN DAILY 
TOUCH THRU THIS DAILY MARKET AUTHORITY 


Anervitan Metal Muka 


e2°*'s 
a® s> 





18 Cliff St., New York 38, N.Y. 


3 
( ( 5) | Shopping . . John D. Harrison (left), 
a Fletcher sales engineer, demonstrates 
“y 


Miyano? equipment for three prospective buyers. 
THE DAILY NEWSPAPER OF THE STEEL AND METAL INDUSTRIES. ESTABLISHED 1882 
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: exclusively serve 
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Attention getter . . Engineered Casting show visitors enjoy 15-minute ‘‘tours’’ of the 
Peerless foundry from the comfort and convenience of the Peerless booth. ‘’Guide’’ 
is Peerless plant manager Harry Placke (holding mike). 


the Gas Utility 
Market of 


1,090 companies... 


Trade show trick 


How to tour a foundry 
--in comfort 


market . . «the Gos Utility Mar- 
ket represents a tremendous mar- 
ket of more than $1.3 billion in 
construction to serve over 900,000 
new gas customers. American GAS 
JOURNAL effectively reaches com- 
panies who serve 96% of the in- 


© Closed-circuit tv is the secret 


dustry total of 27.5 million meters. 


@ Attracts visitors to the trade show booth | 
circulation... only Ameri- 


can GAS JOURNAL delivers 95% 
effective circulation to the key 
buying men, with 77.8% of this 
pin-pointed to top management, 


® Saves them from a tiresome trip 


© Shows facilities to more, better 


supervisory, and sales personnel 
of the specialized Gas Utility In- 
dustry. Waste circulation is vir- 
tually eliminated through maxi- 
mum advertising effectiveness to 
gas utilities. 


= Visitor's to the Peerless Foun- the foundry, and (3) to show the 
dry Co.’s booth at the Engineered facilities to larger groups’ than 
Casting show in Cincinnati, O., would be possible. 


your best buy... 








were taken on a tour of a gray iron In addition, at the request of a 


foundry—without ‘moving from the 
exhibit. 

Mass hypnosis? . . . No, closed- 
circuit tv. Arranged by Perry- 
Brown, Inc., Cincinnati advertising 
agency, four tv tours were made 
daily from the company’s foundry 
located ten miles from the exhibit. 

The versatile medium _ served 
three purposes: (1) to attract visi- 
tors to the booth (2) to save its 
visiting customers and prospects a 
long, tiresome trip to and through 


viewer, the narrator (who was in 
telephone contact with the foundry) 
was able to either repeat an oper- 
ation or show it from a different 
angle. 

Kinescopes were made of all the 
tours, and tentative arrangements 
have been made to broadcast them 
later over a nation-wide network 
under the sponsorship of the 
America Foundrymen’s Society and 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. a 





AMERICAN 


WRITE FOR MEDIA 


FILE AND RATES 
e 


THE PETROLEUM. ENGINEER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1589 @ DALLAS, TEXAS 
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PUTMAN AWARDS... 


continued from p. 64 


companies more profitable. The pro- 
gram was begun in June, 1956. 

The first order of business was to 
set up an “application of the month” 
advertising schedule. This meant 
that since eight basic types of ap- 
plications for silicone rubber parts 
accounted for over 95% of sales 
volume, each of the applications was 
assigned to be promoted during a 
specific month, from June to May. 
The more important applications 
were promoted during more than 
one month. 

Thus the schedule looked like 
this: June—extruded parts; July— 
molded parts; August—coated fab- 
rics; September — hose, ducts and 
tubing; October — sponged parts; 
November — electrical parts; De- 
cember — gaskets; January — ex- 
truded parts; February molded 
parts; March — O-rings; April — 
electrical parts; and May — ex- 
truded parts. 


Coordinated push . . Dow Corn- 
ing’s allocation of advertising space, 
set up in January, was determined 
by the estimated market potential 
for each industry covered by the 
program. Advertising dollars were 
appropriated as follows: aviation 
(greatest number of known and 
potential applications), 52%; ap- 
pliance, 6.9%; automotive, 7.9%; 
automotive, 7.9%; electrical, 32.7%. 

Silicone rubber application pho- 
tographs were obtained from each 
of the industries and used for ads 
directed to those industries. 

The “application of the month” 
program for space advertising was 
coordinated with a three-part di- 
rect mail program. Two months be- 
fore an ad appeared, a mailing went 
to the Dow Corning sales force; a 
month before the ad, a mailing went 
to rubber company salesmen and 
in the publication month, to end 
users 

Each of the three groups received 
a sample “application of the month” 
Silastic part, ad reprints, letters and 
a calendar pad refill. The latter 
item was intended to be added to 
a pocket secretary provided to end 
users, rubber company salesmen 
and Dow Corning’s sales force in 
the initial mailing. Each refill de- 
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scribed the “application of the 


month.” 


Wins on all counts .. As the pro- 
gram grew, so did sales of Silastic. 
Four months after the program 
started, sales jumped 29.5% ahead 
of the previous year and have re- 
mained at this high level. 

Inquiries (encouraged by coupons 
in ads) over last 
year, while the cost per inquiry has 
been reduced by 45%. 

Interest in silicone rubber parts 
by design engineers perked up. 
More than 1,400 requests have been 
received for source of supply lists. 

Participation of rubber com- 
panies improved. Tie-in magazine 
and direct mail advertising cam- 
paigns have been initiated by sev- 
eral rubber companies. 

Dow Corning management and its 
sales force feel that the accelerated 
rate of growth of silicone rubber 
sales can be attributed in a large 
degree to the ad program. © 


increased 630% 


1,500% MORE SALES 





Cryovac finds the 
facts then sells 
its salesmen 


w Cryovac Co., Division of W. R. 
Grace & Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
launched a campaign in November 
last year to capture the fresh meat 
market for its Cryovac packaging 
materials. The campaign won a 
Putman “honors” citation for Cry- 
ovac’s sales promotion manager, 
Warren T. Brookes. The company 
has no agency. 

Cryovac is a patented vacuum 
packaging process employing bags 
and casings that protect food from 
dehydration, mold 
formation, etc. It has never been 


discoloration, 


sold or used commercially for pack- 
aging anything but frozen, cured 
or smoked meats. Cryovac had been 
eyeing the million-dollar potential 
vast meat market longingly for 
some time. 

Cryovac’s 
department created a program that 
was calculated to overcome objec- 
tions of its own sales staff, meat 
processors and _ the institutions 
which are their customers, to apply- 


advertising-marketing 


ing the process. 

In a nutshell, the objective was 
an increase for 1957 of $500,000 in 
sales of Cryovac for fresh meat 
packaging in a market where total 
sales amounted to only $50,000 in 
1956—or an increase in 1957 of 
1,000% over 1956 sales. 

Cryovac first undertook an ex- 
haustive study of processing of 
packaged meats and a survey of 
important firms purveying meats to 
institutions to learn all the ins and 
outs of fresh meat packaging. Facts 
dug out by the survey were used 
to “educate” Cryovac salesmen and 
purveyors—to answer their basic 
objections. Purveyors were then 
provided with means of selling their 
own customers, including flip charts, 
colored movies, training manuals, 
merchandising manuals, sales con- 
tests, direct mail, publicity and 
trade advertising. 

As a result of what it considers 
its most effective program, Cryovac 
had 25 new purveyor customers 
within four weeks after the pro- 
motion began; 63 new purveyors 
signed on in five months; and 34 
additional firms are testing Cryovac. 

The company did $750,000 worth 
of Cryovac business in five months, 
a sales increase of 1,500%. It esti- 
mates it. will do $1,200,000 in 1957, 
an increase of 2,400% over 1956. 

Total cost of the program was 
only $10,836.57. For each promo- 
tional dollar, $70 of sales were pro- 
duced with nine months to go in 
1957. a 


THAT AIN’T HAY 


$4,305 budget raise 
boosts baling wire 
sales $471,282 


= Through strong sales and promo- 
tional efforts in 1954 and 1955, the 
Columbia-Geneva Steel Div., of 
United States Steel Corp., San 
Francisco, succeeded in increasing 
its share of the baling wire market 
in seven Western states to 26% from 
15% in 1953. The job for 1956 was 
to at least keep that share, if not 
to increase it. 

Robert G. Hill, manager of ad- 
vertising and Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, the agency, won a 
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* The opportunity exists now to get a bigger share of business 
in the dynamic mass production foundry industry. 


* Foundries are spending money to save money through large 
scale mechanization and modernization. 


* 66,000 key buying influences await your product story in FOUNDRY 
... the publication more foundrymen say is ‘“‘most useful”. 


* Inject new life into your entire foundry selling effort with 
FOUNDRY ’s complete Sales Development Service. Ask 
us for more details. 
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for t/a¢ Per contact! 


This new data file shows why 
N.E.D. belongs on your selling team 


Buying action now being produced by N.E.D. 
is at an all-time high! 98°, of its readers actu- 
ally inquire about products N.E.D. brings to 
their attention...and a high percentage of 
these inquiries are converted into actual 
orders. For the latest report on why advertis- 
ing in N.E.D. pays off in tangible results you 
can see and measure, you'll want to see this 
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A |PENTON| Publication 
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PUTMAN AWARDS... 


continued from p. 144 


Putman “honors” citation for the 
campaign that did the job. They 
knew that to achieve the objective, 
the distributor-dealer network 
would have to be strengthened, 
filled-in and extended. Most serious 
obstacles to be overcome were im- 
ported “bargain price” wire and 
heavier promotion by competitors. 

In a series of meetings, company 
salesmen, distributors and distrib- 
utor salesmen were alerted. Extra 
salesmen were added by the com- 
pany in major haying areas. 

The advertising budget was in- 
creased from $14,000 in 1955 to $18,- 
305 in 1956. Trade paper schedules 
were increased. Direct mail mate- 
rial, sales literature and sales aids 
were stepped up. 

At year’s end, 4,182 inquiries were 
processed; 127 new dealers and 
three new distributors added. 

Total sales increased by $471,282, 
a favorable comparison to the in- 
crease of only $4,305 in the adver- 
tising budget. 

Columbia-Geneva’s share of the 
market increased by 8.6% for a to- 
tal of 34.6%. * 


LITHIUM DOES IT 





How to sell the men 
your salesmen can’t 
get in to see 


= The basic objective of the 1956 
campaign of the Lithium Corp. of 
America, Minneapolis, maker of 
lithium metal and lithium com- 
pounds, was to reach the technical 
segments of the diverse industries 
that were its customers. 

Lithium Corp. wanted to reach 
technical research people because 
they can best appreciate the unique 
properties of lithium as an element. 
They were, for the most part, in- 
accessible to salesmen. Reaching 
them was the job assigned to ad- 
vertising. It was accomplished with 
a three-part program that included 
publicity, space advertising and 
sales promotion. 

The accomplishment of that job 
won Putman “honors” citations for 
Walter M. Fenton, Lithium Corp.'s 


The pay-off . . Col. Russell L. Putman (lower right), president, 
Putman Publishing Co., presents checks to Putman Award 


winners (I. to r. Ist row) Tom L. Lonergan and Sam Sciaky, 
both of Sciaky Bros.; (I. to r. 2nd row) Walter Morton, Rus- 
sell T. Gray; Robert Argyle and William J. Delmore, both of 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove; (I. 


to r. 3rd row) Mouncey Fer- 


guson, KMG, and W. L. Guisewite and John Church, both 
of Church & Guisewite Advertising; (I. to r. top row) Ray 
Naegele and J. D. Paulus, both of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., and Robert L. Parkin, Dow Corning Corp. 


vice-president in charge of product 
research and development, and the 
company’s advertising agency, Key- 
stone Advertising, Minneapolis. 
Here’s the way it was handled. 

Space advertising in _ business 
papers was designed first to reach 
the inaccessible technical personnel 
and among other things to encour- 
age independent research at the in- 
dustrial level. Ads included case 
histories, “recaps” of technical 
papers, product “sell,’ new product 
applications. 

Sales promotion was assigned the 
job of bringing to distribution chan- 
nels an awareness of the campaign 
and their importance in it. Ad re- 
prints, technical bulletins and prod- 
uct data sheets were direct mailed 
to key personnel, to branch sales 
offices and distributors and their 
salesmen. 

Results: 

e Industrial sales (exclusive of 
prime government contracts) in 
1956 increased 33% over 1955. 

¢ Inquiries from January to De- 
cember totalled 4,266. 

e Increased sales necessitated an 


expansion program to increase by 
50% the firm’s capacity to produce 
lithium and other products. 

@ The number of shareholders and 
value of outstanding 
creased. * 


stock in- 


IT CAN BE DONE 





How Lukens sells 
against a tough 
price handicap 


= The Lukens Steel Co., Coates- 
ville, Pa., launched a two-year ad- 
vertising and sales promotion cam- 
paign in November, 1954 to increase 
sales of Lukens stainless-clad steel 
as a material for construction for 
interior coal handling equipment in 
electric-generating power plants. 
This was a market to which 
Lukens had never advertised and 
one in which it had done only 
moderate volume. Management set 
a goal amounting to a sales increase 
in 1955 of 66.7% over the past five- 
year average; and an increase in 
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MATERIALS 
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46.3% from engineers. 
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6.54% from officials. 
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PUTMAN AWARDS... 


continued from p. 145 


1956 of 181% over that same aver- 
age. 

Among other things, the advertis- 

ing department, headed by Hamble- 
ton Shepperd and the J. M. Mathes, 
Inc., agency, New York, had this to 
accomplish with their program: 
1. Convince power generating com- 
panies that the long-range economy 
which stainless-clad steel assured 
warranted an initial cost seven 
times that of the leading competi- 
tive material. 
2. Introduce stainless-clad steel to 
builders of coal handling equipment 
and familiarize them with the fab- 
ricating procedures this relatively 
new steel required. 

This is what the program used: 
trade advertising series directed to 
materials-specifying factors in the 
power generating field; direct mail 
to the same group, emphasizing 
long-term economies and to impor- 
tant purchasing influences among 
builders of coal handling equipment, 
showing them the promotional ef- 
forts Lukens was directing to its 
customers. 

Results: 

e In the first year, sales increased 
308.6% or 2% times management’s 
goal; in the second year, sales in- 
creased 808.6%, or better than three 
times management’s goal. 

e “Coal handling’s” share of the 
total clad steel sales leaped from 
1% to 10%. 

e The number of power generating 
companies specifying Lukens stain- 
less clad steel increased by 433.3%. 
@¢ Mr. Sheppard and The Mathes 
agency won Putman “honors” cita- 
tions. 8 


IMPLIED ENDORSEMENTS 


Aims for 20% sales 
boost and gets 
93.7% increase 





= The aim of a campaign by the 
Horton Chuck Div. of Greenfield 
Tap & Die Corp., Windsor Locks, 
Conn., maker of lathe chucks, was 
to increase sales to original equip- 
ment manufacturers, especially 
makers of lathes; increase sales of 


replacement business through in- 
dustrial supply distributors; and in- 
crease the number of stock-carrying 
distributors and secondary distribu- 
tors. 

Charles Palm & Co., Inc., Bloom- 
field, Conn., the agency and George 
S. Chiaramonte, sales manager, 
created a trade paper campaign 
using a $35,000 budget. The cam- 
paign won them Putman “honors” 
citations. 

Theme of the campaign was “The 
finest precision lathes deserve the 
finest precision chucks.” Photo- 
graphs and descriptions of lathes 
made by leading companies were 
used along with Horton chucks. 
Though not an out-and-out endorse- 
ment by the lathe maker (who does 
not restrict the purchase of chucks 
to any one source) it was strong 
enough to imply endorsement. 

After the campaign: 

@ Sales were up 9334%. (Horton’s 
goal had been a 20% increase in 
sales over 1955.) 

@ Sales to original equipment man- 
ufacturers increased 40%. 

@ Replacement business was up 
20%. 

e Stock carrying distributors in- 
creased 20% and secondary distrib- 
utors 22.5%. 

® Cost per sale in 1955 with a 
smaller ad budget was 1434%. In 
1956, cost per sale was 104%2%. 

e Horton rose from fourth to sec- 
ond place in the industry. * 


COMPLETE FOLLOW-UP 


Well done promotion 
sells ‘rare earths’ 
for Lindsay 





= Lindsay Chemical Co., West Chi- 
cago, Ill., began a campaign in Sep- 
tember, 1955, to stimulate immedi- 
ate interest in purchase of rare 
earth chemicals for known com- 
mercial applications and to encour- 
age chemical and manufacturing 
companies in a broad cross-section 
of industry to investigate rare 
earths as potentially valuable 
materials and to undertake research 
to study their application to specific 
production processes. 

Lindsay is the industry’s largest 





producer of cerium, rare earth and 
thorium chemicals. The unfortunate 
name “rare earths” implied these 
materials were in short supply and 
discouraged potential interest in 
them for commercial use. Lindsay’s 
sales manager, S. Becker Treat and 
its agency, C. Franklin Brown, Inc., 
Chicago, set out to prove they 
weren't “so rare.” Their efforts won 
them a Putman “honors” citation. 

The campaign used full-page 
black and white ads in Scientific 
American and seven leading chem- 
ical publications. It also included 
individual follow-up of every in- 
quiry by letter, phone or personal 
visit, publicity and exhibits at the 
Atomic Energy shows. Lindsay also 
distributed attractively printed 
material giving technical data, typi- 
cal analyses and prices. 

Results of the campaign: 
© 2,754 inquiries (from September, 
1955, to February, 1956) traceable 
directly to advertising in the trade 
publications. 
®@ Several hundred other inquiries 
by mail, phone and at Atomic En- 
ergy exhibits. 
e Many companies are now doing 
basic research in possible uses of 
rare earth chemicals. 
e Exclusive of sales increases of 
thorium and rare earths for four 
long-established basic market ap- 
plications, sales of high purity mate- 
rials produced in laboratory and 
ion exchange plant increased 177% 
in 1956 over 1955, and sales of these 
same materials in January and 
February of 1957 were 46% of sales 
in all of 1956. ” 





STERUNG 
BIinoIinsG 


Madam, | assure you, our stripping 
machine is not intended to bring 
automation to burlesque. 











AFTER THE STRIKE 





How advertising 
helped Westinghouse 
come back strong 


= After its record-breaking, 115- 
day strike, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, launched a cam- 
paign to reach industrial customers 
and demonstrate its dramatic come- 
back. Westinghouse considered its 
industrial customers even more im- 
portant than its market for consum- 
er products because of the immense 
volume of business involved. 

Putman “honors” citation winners 
E. W. Seay, assistant advertising 
manager and the Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove agency directed 
the campaign through national busi- 
ness, news, and investment maga- 
zines and daily business newspapers, 
as well as a new technique of in- 
dustrial commercials on television 
and radio during the presidential 
conventions and on network dra- 
matic shows. 

The program was to tell the “big 
story of Westinghouse,” its in- 
ventiveness, its research work and 
its progress in new fields such as 
automation, atomic energy, radar, 
semi-conductors, guided missiles 


and aeronautics. Then mailings went 
| 


to business men, government offi- 
cials, editors and leaders in plant 
towns. As part of the campaign 
there was a tv documentary on 
“Westinghouse in the World of Re- 
search.” 

In Westinghouse’s sponsorship of 
the 1956 presidential conventions on 
radio and television, one-third of all 
commercials were devoted to indus- 
trial products. Westinghouse devised 
films that appealed to the general 
viewer as well as business people. 

Results: 

@ Number of stockholders increased 
20% in the year following the strike, 
the firm’s biggest gain in any single 
year. 

@ Production and orders 
were at an all-time high. 

e But most important, Westing- 
house feels, is favorable public 
opinion. An independent poll indi- 
cated that the firm was high on the 
list of firms considered outstanding 
in product and engineering re- 
search. 2 


in 1956 


Consulting 
Civil 
Engineers 


the pivotal men in 

planning, supervising and 
purchasing control of construction 
material and equipment 


read 


CIVIL 


ENGINEERING 
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(an average of almost 
8 hours per issue) 


*Plus 31,510 (ABC) Civil 
Engineers in contracting, public 
works, commercial and industrial 
organizations, schools and colleges. 


That’s why CIVIL ENGINEERING is 
your best buy in the engineered 
construction markets 


ENGINEERING 
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To effectively SELL to 
the huge GROWTH 
Appliance Industry — 


USE the ONLY 
publicetion 
exclusively 
edited for, 
ond distriby 
ted to Ail 
monvufocturers 
of ALL 
oppliances! 


A 7-BiLLION dollar market 
in '55—due to double in 
the next decade! 


if YOU make or furnish any of © 
these basic materials, compo- 
nent parts, plant equipment or | 
services... 


Finishings Equipment 
and Supplies 

Sheet Metal and Other 
Raw Materials 

Plant Equipment 

Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Equipment 

Materials Handling 
Equipment 

Fasteners 

Ceramic Insulation 

Wire Goods 

Glass Components 

Moulded Rubber Goods 


insulation 

Plastics 

Custom Stampings 

Die Castings 

Name Plates 

Heat Control Equipment 

Appliance Accessories 

Electric Motors 

Electrical Heating 
Elements 

Hardware and Trim 

Castings and Forgings 

Electrical Components 

Shipping Containers 


— ” 


. . + for any of the 1446 
manufacturers of these 
types of products... 


Knife Sharpeners 
Lawn Mowers 
Mixers and Blenders 
Radios 

Ranges 
Refrigerators 


Air Conditioners 
Broilers 

Clocks, Electric 
Clothes Dryers 
Coffee Makers 
Dehumidifiers 
Dishwashers Roasters 

Electric Bed Coverings Shavers 

Fans Sewing Machines 
Food Disposal Units Television Sets 
Fryers, Deep Fat Toasters 

Home Freezers Vacuum Cleaners 
Hotplates Woffle trons 
Ironing Machines Sandwich Grills 
lrons Washers, Clothes 
Kitchen Cabinets Water Heaters 


---YOU’RE SURE to reach ALL 
buying influences in ALL 
these plants making ALL 
these products in... 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER! 


Now available to help you size up 
this huge ($7 billion) market: APPLI- 
ANCE MANUFACTURER'S Audience 
study; an SIC analysis of the market 
and ovr latest circulation statement. 
WRITE: 


APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER 


20! N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, 
PHONE: STate 2-4121 
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VY, Whats it 2 
What doce it Look Like ? 
Yhowarl, t hrs 2 
Hoe can. You. Wl thom ? 


Here’s your checklist 


26 ways to do better 
new product promotion 


By Jay Steiner 

Mydans & Steiner 

Union, N. J 

= Are you getting the maximum 
mileage from your new _ product 
promotion? By projecting your pro- 
motion program a few simple, in- 
expensive steps further, could you 
reach more prospects? 

simple checklist that 
covers new product promotion from 
the gathering of specifications to 
capitalizing on valuable coverage in 


Here’s a 


house organs. 


1. Take complete set of photos, 
8x10” preferably, including over-all 
shot and close-ups of important 
features. Photos can be used for 
publicity, catalogs, sales presenta- 
tions, trade shows, etc. File negative 
and a few prints for immediate use. 


2. Gather specifications and all 
product information for publicity 
release. List of suitable trade jour- 
nals for product releases should be 
developed in advance from IM’s 
Market Data Book, Standard Rate 
& Data and/or “Bacon’s Publicity 
Guide.” Because of the number, re- 
leases should be mimeographed on 


special release letterheads or stand- 
ard company letterheads, (double 
spaced to allow editing by editors) 
and sent with captioned photo. 


3. Send release and photo to sales 
personnel with covering letter to 
keep them informed of new devel- 
opments. 


4. Concurrently with step two, de- 
velop sales literature to answer in- 
quiries from trade journals. Use 
original photos taken for publicity. 


5. Merchandise literature to sales 
personnel with covering letter ex- 


These are important things to check 
in promoting a new product: good 


photos of product, releases to all in- 
terested publications, good case his- 
tories as soon as available for ads 
feature articles for 
merchandising of 
sales 


and _ publicity, 
business papers, 
all promotion to company’s 
force. 





“Thave had 
ots of troubles” 


Arrer years of 
work, the door- 
way to literary 
success finally 
opened. She man- 
aged to get her 
novel, Moods, 
published. 

It promptly 
flopped. 

Undaunted, she wrote a second 
novel, which instantly turned out to be 
the rage of 1869. Businessmen, law- 
yers, housewives, everybody read and 
talked about Little Women. 

Fortune had finally smiled on Louisa 
May Alcott. Twenty years had passed 
between her first writings and Little 
Women—years of privation, struggle, 
pain: She had worked as a maid, as a 
paid companion, had nearly lost her 
life as a Civil War nurse, had once 
come close to suicide. 

Now world-famous, her family se- 
cure, she would write many more 
books. And people would love them. 
For, as she said, “I have had lots of 
troubles; so I write jolly tales.” 

in those words, spoke the kind of 
unvarnished courage without which 
this country would be a far poorer 
place. Poorer not only by Louisa May 
Alcott’s stories, but by the accomplish- 
ments of millions. For it is human 
courage and character that have made 
America wealthy and strong. And have 
made America’s Savings Bonds one of 
the world’s finest investments. 

170 million Americans back U.S. 
Savings Bonds—back them with a guar- 
antee unmatched by any other form of 
saving. Your principal guaranteed safe 
to any amount—your interest guaran- 
teed sure—by the greatest nation on 
earth. If you want real security, buy 
Bonds. Get them at your bank or 
through the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work. And hold on to them. 


SAFE AS AMERICA...U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


© 


The U.S. Government does not pay 
for this advertisement. It is donated 
by this publication in cooperation 
with the Advertising Council and the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 





plaining how it can be used to as- 
sist their sales effort. 


6. If wide distribution is desired, 
issue new literature release as in 
step two to the same list of trade 
journals. Mimeographed release 
should describe the literature of- 
fering and be sent with the piece 
to the editors. 


7. For direct mail purposes, send 
literature with covering sales letter 
or tip-on to applicable mailing lists. 


8. Check sales department on all 
installations for possible use as case 
history feature story material for 
publicity. Contact customers to see 
if they will allow their names and 
material to be used for publicity, 
advertising and sales promotion. 
Request any information on cost 
savings, advantages, etc. and wheth- 
er photos can be taken. A photo 
service can be used for installations 
out of the immediate area. Be spe- 
cific with the photo service as to the 
type of pictures desired. 


9. On feature articles, some editors 
prefer submission of an outline with 
pertinent facts so they can deter- 
mine what features’ should ..be 
stressed in the creation of an arti- 
cle. Others prefer submission of a 
complete manuscript with photos. 
This can only be determined by 
experience. 


10. Prepare a feature article with 
a specific magazine in mind. Story 
should be written in a manner that 
will interest the greatest number 
of readers. Review the magazine to 
determine the type of editorial ap- 
proach. In many cases, a slight re- 
write will make the story applica- 
ble for other journals. 


11. Determine whether better re- 
sults can be achieved by mass dis- 
tribution of the article (similar to 
step two or submitting the arti- 
cle on an exclusive basis to one edi- 
tor or a few editors in different 
fields. Experience will dictate the 
best procedure, but the latter usu- 
ally results in a better story with 
a greater amount of space. 


12. Determine which journal most 
effectively reaches the market and 
the buying influences. Submit a 
double-spaced, typed manuscript 
with captioned photos to the editor. 

Continued on page 150 








“| SELL ROLLER CHAIN 
TO THE 
OEM" 


Says 


> Herman Pihi, 
VICE PRESIDENT 
Acme Chain 


“In the years I've been 
selling chain and convey- 
or accessories, I've found 
one thing.” 


“The Purchasing Agent is 
mighty important.” 


“In fact, to-day’s Purchas- 
ing Agent is a lot different 
than in the old days. More 
technically minded, more 
open to new ideas.” 


“That's why I'm glad Acme 
Chain advertises in PUR- 
CHASING NEWS.” 




















If You're In Electronics, Communications 
Or Photographic Equipment 
Manufacture 


Electronics purchases by the military during 
1957 should reach a whopping $3.9 billion. 
Smaller producers of electronic specialty items 
will be in a stronger position this year for 
they will deal more and more directly with the 
prime contractor. Uncle Sam is issuing more 
direct contracts and is broadening his base 
of suppliers in the electronics field. 


10,000 primary defense buyers and sub-con- 
tractors need the facts about the electronics, 
communications and photographic gear you 
sell. They read SIGNAL, the official publica- 
tion of the Armed Forces Communications And 
Electronics Association. You have 12 oppor- 
tunities a year to sell them in SIGNAL. Get 
the low page rates and the details from: 





OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
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NEW PRODUCTS.. 


continued from p. 149 


13. With feature articles, consider 
the use of reprints with covering 
sales letters for direct mail. Com- 
pare reprint prices from publica- 
tion with local printer. A standard 
front page format can be developed 
with company logo for greater rec- 
ognition and impact. However it 
is to be prepared, front page should 
have “courtesy of” and “reprinted 
from” slugs. 


14. Offer article reprint as a new 
literature release to specific trade 
journals. 


15. Merchandise reprints to sales 
personnel, suggesting how they can 
be used to assist their sales efforts. 


16. Use installation photos and 
story information developed for 
publicity to prepare a more effective 
catalog or sales bulletins. 


17. Offer the catalog or bulletin to 
trade journals as a new literature 
release. 


18. Merchandise the new literature 
to sales personnel. 


19. Use the new literature with 
covering sales letter for direct mail. 


20. In developing space advertis- 
ing, use installation photos and 
story material as the basis for ads. 


21. Have sufficient ad preprints 
made for direct mail purposes. 


22. Merchandise ad preprints to 
sales personnel suggesting that they 
can be used as the basis for a sales 
presentation, to precede or follow 
up a sales call, etc. 


23. Use same installation photos 
and story material as a basis for 
external house organs. These should 
be merchandised as described pre- 
viously. 


24. Installation photos can be used 
effectively in a trade show booth. 


25. Many suppliers of component 
parts and accessories use their cus- 
tomer’s equipment as the basis for 
an ad. Check the trade journals to 
see which of your suppliers do so, 
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and if possible, capitalize on this 
free advertising. 


26. Many suppliers of component 
parts feature stories in their house 
organs on the use of these parts in 
finished equipment. Check the “Di- 
rectory of House Organs” to de- 


termine which of your suppliers 
might qualify. Determine whether 
the literature reaches any of the 
markets and buying influences in 
which your firm is interested. If 
they do, it may be well worth your 
while to see if you can place an 
article in those publications. * 





Taking a good look . 


. Customers, prospects and manufacturers of the machines 


shown, move about the HWB showroom during the big show. 


Marks anniversary 


Distributor holds own 
machine tool show 


# When Harrington-Wilson-Brown 
Corp., Mount Vernon, N. Y., ma- 
chine tool distributor, celebrated its 
33rd _ birthday, something special 
seemed to be in order and company 
officials decided on a king-size ma- 
chine tool show. 

More than 800 representatives of 
machine tool building companies 
and metalworking manufacturers 
from the metropolitan New York- 
New Jersey-Connecticut area at- 
tended the four-day exhibit at 
which more than 50 new machine 
tools operated by their factory 


How an alert industrial distributor 


promotes itself and its products 


demonstrators shown in 


action. 


were 


Actually the show, one of the 
largest and most complete ever held 
by a machine tool distributor, was 
a natural for Harrington-Wilson- 
Brown, since maintaining a spacious 
permanent showroom is one of the 
company’s merchandising tech- 
niques. It was in the company 
showroom that the exhibit was held. 

“This use of the showcase tech- 
nique common in the automotive, 
appliance and other industries can 





and does pay off in increased sales 
for machine tool distributors,” said 
John H. Daum, H-W-B president. 
“Machine tools, of course, are not 
sold on a ‘drop-in’ basis, but we 
have been agreeably surprised by 
the increasing numbers of custom- 
ers who visit our show rooms reg- 
ularly to see machine tools in action 
under power and to observe their 
details under better conditions than 
is possible in the ordinary machine 
tool warehouse.” 

The showroom, Mr. Daum point- 
ed out, also provides his company’s 
force of 14 factory-trained sales 
engineers with a “prestige meeting 
place” in which to give customers 
better close-ups of machine tool 
specifications and perforrzaice. 

Acceleration of this pronounced 
trend toward “show case” selling 
methods plus stepped-up regional 
market research is expanding both 
the over-all volume and _ business 
potential of machine tool distribu- 
tors across the nation, Mr. Daum 
reported. 

“Each of our engineers is assigned 
to cover a specific number of ac- 
counts based on potential rather 
than geographical areas. Our sales 
staff has the constant supervision 
and support of our company’s exec- 
utive committee in screening cus- 
tomers’ production requirements 
and submitting machine and tooling 
recommendations, time analyses, 
work flow charts and plant layouts. 
We keep all customers informed 
with our own periodic direct mail- 
ings, at least every two or three 
weeks, and supplement these with 
a regular flow of new product and 
technical literature made available 
by the builders we represent.” # 


1 didn’t find any laborers, but | lo- 
cated the coffee machine. 





WOULD YOU PAY $20,000 


FOR A Hj Il 


The term christmas tree is rapidly losing popularity among 

the technical men of the petroleum production field. Wellhead 
assembly more correctly describes the intricate system of 

meters, valves and fittings which is the head of a flowing oil well. 


But, whatever you choose to call it, this installation 
often costs the producing company thousands of dollars. And, 
more often than not, each wellhead assembly is designed 
to meet the specific requirements of an individual well. The 
design and specifications of such an installation 
is one of the major responsibilities of a petroleum engineer. 


JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 
is the professional publication of the 
petroleum engineer; authored by him and 
read by him. It is the best qualified advertising 
medium for oilfield technical 
equipment, tools and services. 


PETROLEUM 
gx 5 ENGINEERS 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY Ga 


and buy y/ 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American 
Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., 
Fidelity Union Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas 
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Use 

STEEL 
PROCESSING 

AND CONVERSION 
for complete 
market coverage 


Your Sales program demands 
complete advertising coverage 
of your market. Steel Process- 
ing and Conversion gives you 
complete coverage of the steel 
fabricating industries. 

Edited exclusively for the 
forging, pressworking, heat 
treating, stamping, forming, 
welding and conversion indus- 
tries, Steel Processing and Con- 
version reaches key buying au- 
thorities in these markets— 
over 7,500 interested readers 
each month. Circulation is au- 
dited by BPA. 

The big steel fabricating 
market requires broad _ tech- 
nological coverage. Steel Proc- 
essing and Conversion “‘sells”’ 
the entire market. And no 
other business paper covers 
the forging industry so com- 
pletely yet so economically. 


Stecl Processing 
Conversion 


For full information on how 
Steel Processing and Conversion 
can do a complete yet thrifty 
selling job for you, write or 
phone: 


STEEL PROCESSING 
AND CONVERSION 
Steel Publications, Inc. 

624 Grant Building 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Phone COurt 1-1214 
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Wearing out a welcome? 


How many releases 
does the editor want? 


®@ This survey finds the answer 


® Your guide to better industrial publicity 


By Lucien R. Greif 
Greif-Associates 


New York 


# A while back, one of our clients 
asked us, “How many releases per 
month can we send out without 
wearing out our welcome with most 
editors?” 

In the past, we had always let our 
conscience be our guide, sending 
out no more than maybe one or two 
for any one account. Particularly 
with monthly publications, we had 
always felt that sending more was 
undesirable, for it would sooner or 
later cause the recipient to lose pa- 
tience with us, and condition him 
into dropping our material into “file 
13” unopened. 

But this client wasn’t satisfied 
with our “opinion.” He wanted to 
know. How did we find out? We 
asked. We mailed a questionnaire to 
industrial editors on our mailing list. 

We asked them, first, whether 
they would be interested in material 
covering the products and services 
of our clients, what type of news 
release (new product, new applica- 
tion, personnel, new literature, com- 
pany news) they could use, if there 
is any limit to the number of re- 
leases they like to get for one 
account per month, and which photo 
size (4x5” or 8x10’) they prefer. 

Of the 342 questionnaires sent out, 
we received replies from 157.* Of 
these, 128 editors use new product 
releases; 99 use new application 
releases; 51, personnel releases; 110, 


“The questionnaires were mailed March 5. 


On April 23, we were still getting replies. 


new literature releases and 49, com- 
pany news releases. Concerning 
photo size, 12 preferred 4x5, 89 pre- 
ferred 8x10 and 28 were indifferent. 

Here are the answers we received 
on the question “how many releases 
per month are too many”: 13 said 
two are too many, 14 said three are 
too many, eight said four are too 
many, five said more than four are 
too many, and 63 said “no limit.” 

What does all this prove? Well, 
for one thing, it shattered one of our 
favorite illusions; we used to feel 
that editors do not like to be both- 
ered too often with material. Ap- 
parently that is not the case. More 
than one-third actually wrote “no 
limit.” Another third, by not saying 
anything, indicated that they have 
no fixed policy on quantity, and 
only 40 editors definitely frown up- 
on a multiplicity of releases in any 
one publishing period. 

Of course, almost all editors 
stressed that whereas quantity per 
se was no deterrent, quantity with- 


In this survey, 157 industrial edi- 
tors tell how many releases they 
like to receive from any one com- 
pany in any one month. Surpris- 
ingly, a good many editors set no 
limit whatsoever. But don’t start 
sending releases out by the gross. 
All of the editors stress that they 
look for quality, not quantity. 





out quality definitely was. Here is 
the way some of them expressed it: 


>» “Each item is considered only in 
the light of its individual interest 
to our readers, as compared to other 
material received during that same 
month. Therefore, the number of 
releases from any one company is 
immaterial.” 


> “No limit. If forced to, we might 
hold one or two until following is- 


” 


sue. 


>» “Don’t want the same company in 
two or three consecutive issues; 
makes us sore as the dickens.” 


> “We have room for about 60 a 
month from all sources. Any offer 
of ‘unlimited’ releases would make 
us wonder how genuine they were. 
We suspect any claim that a com- 
pany has a really new product every 
month regularly.” 

> “It is difficult to indicate the 
number of releases it would be ad- 
visable to send. If I should say one, 
it might be possible that that one 
could not be used while a second 
one, which was not sent, could have 
been used. Therefore, I would sug- 
gest that you send the material that 
fits in our field.” 


> “Seldom use more than one per 
company per month, but send them 
all for our info.” 

> “Our yardstick is quality, not 
quantity.” 

And there you have it. As the last 
editor quoted said, the yardstick in 
general is quality, not quantity. 
There are a number of editors 
who do not wish to hear about 
the same company more than 
two or three times per month, and 
it pays to make note of their re- 
quest, and schedule releases ac- 
cordingly. Cthers want to see every- 
thing that goes out even though, 
quite obviously, they will not be 
able to use all the material they re- 
ceive. On the off-chance that they 
might use it .. . send it. 

We felt that our inquiry was a 
legitimate request, asking the editor 
to supply certain data which would 
enable us to serve him better. The 
fact that almost half the recipients 
answered the questionnaire — 122 
replies were received within 10 days 
of the mailing — shows that they 
understood what we were trying to 
accomplish. a 





the only magazine 


devoted exclusively 
to the problem 
of industrial 
packaging 


American manufacturers spend billions of dollars annually to 
package, wrap, bag, barrel, box, crate, bottle, bale, bundle, strap, 
and protect industrial products so they can be moved to their 
points of end use. The size, weight, shape and consistency of 
these products are legion. Each presents its own problem of 
containment. The basic problem is to deliver the product in its 
original condition, which often isn’t as easy as it sounds. 


This is the purpose to which Industrial Packaging is devoted — 
to help industry solve its packaging problems — to serve as a 
medium for the exchange of ideas. Industrial Packaging is the 
only magazine that reaches the key buyers in the multi-billion 
dollar industrial packaging market. 


gets to the market! Industrial Packaging covers America’s lead- 
ing industries. It reaches the corporations that account for the lion’s 
share of the nation’s industrial sales. 


gets to the buyers! Buyers of industrial packaging materials 
and supplies hold many different titles. You can’t pick them out by 
an across-the-board title. Industrial Packaging has singled out the 
key buyers in every leading industrial plant. (It took two years 
to do it) 


gets sales results! Leading suppliers of materials and equip- 
ment recognize the sales power of Industrial Packaging. It is taking 
their sales stories to buyers who place the big orders — to the men 
who influence purchasing. 


want a share of this market? get this book! 

Industrial Packaging has prepared a 
special booklet to help you sell this 
multi-billion dollar market. It shows 
what the market is made of — where it 
is — who the buyers are — how Indus- 
trial Packaging reaches the buyers — 
how Industrial Packaging’s editorial 
holds reader interest — and many more 
important facts. Fifteen minutes with 
this book will open your eyes to new 
sales horizons. Write for your copy to- 
day. It’s free. 


INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 


Haywood Publishing Co. 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


m3 F] 
SALES OFFICES: 


Chicago 2, Illinois New York 22, New York West Coast 

6 North Michigan Ave. 128 East 56th Street McDonald-Thompson 

Wm. H. Mathee, Jr. H. C. Abramson, Jr. San Francisco—Seattle 

Donald R. Crane Los Angeles—Houston 
Denver—Tulsa 
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Warehouse Operators get low-cost, rugged, clear-span facilities 


with NEW STRAN-STEEL BUILDINGS 


STRAN. STEEL CORPORATION 
if \ ee Sa sion of 
=e pends 0. 


Warehouse operators . . This ad, run in American City, Engi- 
neering News Record and Factory Management & Maintenance 


calls readers by name with both illustration and head. 


How Stran-Steel 


In these days of high production costs, ad- 
vertisers as well as their agencies often shrink 
from the task of preparing separate advertise- 




















Get Clear-Span Design, Rugged Construction 


with NEW STRAN-STEEL BUILDINGS 





STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


f - “ 
te tee! 
WATIOWAL STETS CORPORATION 


| ey Sut ae 
New peg . . Using same basic layout, this ad ‘‘talks’’ to readers 


of Brick & Clay Record in their own language. Basically, only 
the illustration and head were changed. 


‘Mtailors’ its ads 


to fit five markets 


By John B. Clark 
Account Executive 
Campbell-Ewald Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


ments for each industrial market to which their 


promotion is addressed, compromising in favor 
of presenting a more general story, which can 
be run without change in a large number of pub- 


lications. 


The great advantage of using a specialized 
industrial publication, of course, is to be able to 
talk to the special group in its own language. 


G. D. Crain Jr., Publisher 
Industrial Marketing, January, 1957 
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= With production costs what they 
are today, does specialization of ads 
for specialized media pay? Speaking 
for the Stran-Steel Corp., Detroit, 
it does. 

Wherever we can specialize our 
trade ads (addressing our fleet 
operations readers as “truckers” 
and our petroleum readers as “oil- 
men”) we do so, feeling that the 
additional art, typesetting and other 
costs are a small price to pay for 





the opportunity to talk to every 
prospect in his own language. 

So, in reply to G. D. Crain, Jr.’s 
editorial “Is Specialization Worth Its 
Cost?” in the January, 1957, issue 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, I would 
like to explain how we achieved a 
considerable degree of specializa- 
tion at moderate cost. 


Our problem . . Last December, 
Arthur F. Dries, Stran-Steel Corp.’s 
advertising manager, and I began 
laying our plans for the 1957 ad- 
vertising campaign. As we discussed 
potential approaches for the indus- 
trial steel building account, we 
realized that we had a more com- 
plex marketing situation than in 
previous years. A number of new 
vertical markets, with significant 
sales potential, were being added 
to our program as a result of en- 
larged sales operations, market 
analyses and additional product ap- 
plication data. 

We found we could no longer 
logically use the previous pattern 
of creating one ad at a time and 
using it for all trade media. 

While the basic use of Stran- 
Steel industrial buildings is to pro- 
vide shelter, their more specific ap- 
plications may be classified in five 
categories: 

1. For manufacturing and process- 
ing plants. 

2. For warehouse facilities. 

3. For retail and commercial oper- 
ations. 

4. For schools and other institu- 
tions. 

5. For general service use such as 
maintenance, repair and garage fa- 
cilities. 

Thus, the requirements for and 
adaptations of this product to its 
various markets are different—call- 
ing for different ad emphasis and 
different “product-in-use” illustra- 
tions. Once we cover these differ- 
ences, our product information story 
is virtually the same for all mar- 
kets. 


Our solution . . Taking into con- 
sideration the variable uses of steel 
buildings relative to the readership 
of publications reaching the five 
markets, we developed a series of 
ads—ten in all. All ten were created 
on one original basic plan, with one 

Continued on page 156 


—— 


for selling the key buying 


factors in the Appliance and 











Fabricated Metal Products 
Manufacturing Industry 





Basie . . . to reach an 








industry that is continuing its tremen- - 
dous postwar growth, as shown by some typical forecasted increases 


in production: 
Estimate 1957 


over 1956 
Room air conditioners 15% 
Electric dishwashers 18.1% 
Electric refrigerators 5.4% 
Gas warm air furnaces 4.2% 
Home laundry equipment 3% 
Vacuum cleaners 11.1% 


BASIC . . . because its circulation has grown with its field . . . is 
directed today to over 10,000 qualified readers — top management, 
purchasing, engineering, and key plant management and supervision 
—with circulation 100% verified under BPA audit regulations. 


BASIC . . . because its complete editorial service ‘from raw metal 
to finished product’” makes MPM the prime source of industry infor- 
mation for its qualified audience. MPM is now in its 14th year of 
service to the industry. 


MPM... your BASIC buy to sell the field of appliance 
and fabricated metal products manufacturing! 











Metal Products Manufacturing 
oe CRese PUBLICATIONS Opa 


YORK STREET at PARK AVENUE ¢ ELMHURST, ILLINOIS Established 1944 
TErrace 4-5280 
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You 
Mail? 


MARIE 
FOR YOU! 


A mighty small fee, too, for 
Marie’s mighty fast, efficient, com- 
plete mailing service. 


Marie has been handling all mail- 
ing details for a wide variety of 
clients for more than 25 years 
—multigraphing, multilithing, 
mimeographing, automatic typing, 
addressing, etc. Also addresso- 
graph and hand-list maintenance. 


She will give you fast, accurate 
service by messenger or mail. 
Work mailed for you (or delivered 
to you) right on time. 

For information, service, prices, etc., 
just write or phone Marie at... 


a. LMer Ha Inc. 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Int. WABASH 2-8655 


—_— 








“| SELL SLING CHAINS 


to the 
Metalworking 
Market” 


says 
P. J. Baltes 
Columbus 
McKinnon 
Chain 


“And in selling Herc-Alloy 
chain and sling compon- 
ents, the Purchasing Agent 
is a key sales call.” 


“In the big metalworking 
industries, I consider the 
Purchasing Agent one 
of the main buying 
influences.” 


“That's why I’m glad 
Columbus McKinnon ad- 
vertises in PURCHASING 
NEWS.” 
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TAILORED ADS... 


continued from p. 155 


over-all copy story and requiring 
only one layout to sell the idea. 

Theoretically, the only variations 
necessary were: 

@ Each ad has a special “in use” il- 
lustration. 

e@ Each is individually headlined to 
(a) appeal to the readership seg- 
ment involved, and (b) to point up 
the most important benefit relative 
to the market covered. 

e Each has a different lead para- 
graph, for the same reasons as the 
modified headlines. 

e Three of the series will appear in 
the same two publications, but each 
emphasizes a special application or 
feature of the product: (a) manu- 
facturing, (b) warehousing, (c) lift 
truck storage. 

e Eight of the ads have the same 
“strong” basic layout—for the pro- 
fessional reader. 

© Two of the ads have a modified, 
“designed for style,’ layout (we 
deleted the beam illustration) to 
appeal to architects and _ school 
executives. 

® The concluding paragraph of 
the finance plan was omitted for the 
municipal school executive and ar- 
chitect markets because this serv- 
ice is not needed in those areas. 

The publications used were 
American City, Public Works Engi- 
neering Newsletter, Factory Man- 
agement, Engineering News-Record, 
Brick & Clay Record, American 
School Board Journal, Nation’s 
Schools, Fleet Owner, Chemical 
Week, Architectural Forum, Archi- 
tectural Record, and Petroleum 
Week. 

As for costs of the ad “speciali- 
zation,’ we saved on typesetting by 
having the general copy story and 
specific adaptations of each ad made 
in repros once, thus, the only new 
typesetting necessary was in 
changes made by the client. 


Our results . . Inquiries from this 
advertising program, and from re- 
lated merchandising and direct mail 
activities, have increased 400% over 
last year. An average of nearly 2,000 
inquiries a month are now being 
received. We consider these results 
excellent. 7 





381 Chapters 


New Book by 


James D. Woolf 
A SELECTION OF 
THE BEST OF HIS 


‘*SALESENSE’’ ARTICLES 


400 pages that deal 

principally with the creative 
aspects of advertising 
Advertising Age, The National 
Newspaper of Marketing, is 
not normally in the business of 
publishing books. But this book 
is a ‘demand performance.” 
Hundreds of our readers— 
both agencies and advertisers 
—have been besieging us with 
requests for Jim Woolf's ‘‘Sale- 
sense’ articles in book form as 
a permanent reference work. 
Handsomely-printed and lav- 
ishly illustrated, this new vol- 
ume is an exceptional value at 
$5.95 including all postage 
and handling charges. QUAN- 
TITY DISCOUNTS: 5 to 10, the 
price is $5 each; 11 to 25, 
$4.50; over 25, $4 each. Mail 
coupon below. 


EXAMINE SALESENSE 
for 5 Days 
AT OUR RISK 


ADVERTISING AGE, Dept. IM-7 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 


I want____§______s copies of SALESENSE IN 
ADVERTISING. If I am _ not completely 
satisfied with the book (or books) after a 
5 days’ examination, I can return the book(s) 
and my money will be refunded in full. 


My Name 





Firm 





Address 





a Se 
] I am enclosing my check for $ 


[) Bill me later () Bill my firm 











Grow or die 


‘Profit-squeeze’ spurs 
frend to marketing 


= Management is beginning to 
realize that marketing is more than 
a mere block in the corporate struc- 
ture; that it is, of necessity, the en- 
tire foundation, according to Ray 
R. Eppert, executive vice-president, 
Burroughs Corp., Detroit. 

Most immediate reason for this 
trend toward the marketing concept 
is top management’s growing con- 
cern over the “profit squeeze,” said 
Mr. Eppert. “The margin of profit 
in each dollar of revenue is shrink- 
ing. [Annual reports for 1956 and 
the first quarter of 1957 show de- 
clines in total profits even though 
volume continues to rise.] Corpo- 
rate profits are satisfactory today 
only because they’re based on an 
all-time high level of revenue.” Mr. 
Eppert gave his views in a speech 
at a joint meeting of the Adcraft 
Club, Industrial Marketers, Sales 
Executive Club and American Mar- 
keting Association of Detroit. 

He said that in the light of this 
“less profitable prosperity,” busi- 
ness today must either grow or die. 

“This urgent need for greater 


revenue makes it necessary that 
management has to be right more 
often than it used to be. Because 
of narrower profit margins, manage- 
ment is working with close toler- 
ances. ; 

“It is for this reason that a co- 
ordinated, integrated, total corpo- 
rate team has become a must. And 
marketing is no more nor less than 
an efficient, scientific grouping of all 
activities.” 

Mr. Eppert then took issue with 
the traditional yardstick that a low 
overhead rate is a mark of good 
management. “There’s a_ feeling 
now, and a very proper one, that 
a low overhead rate may be a warn- 
ing signal. It may be a sign of 
weakness. 

“It may mean obsolete tools, poor 
methods, or too much direct labor. 
It may mean that a company is not 
investing adequately in the future. 
We are at a point in business where 
we can’t just accept the fact that 
a low overhead is good, nor should 
we consider it bad. In other words, 
it should be questioned.” * 





Stacked deck . : 


9 (ct 1D 1am (GS (Ge 


Novel direct mail piece (one of five in a 


series) goes to 5,000 customers and prospects of Ohio Seam- 
less Tube Div., Copperweld Steel Co., Shelby, O. It is a brain- 
child of Howard Swink Advertising Agency, Marion, O. 


vo h’Zat-lealiomr-rt-lel-1a 
ro} are | 


rob Zal-laallomialelel-jiag 


com. MINING 


Feeling the coal industry's 
pulse, comparing it to busi- 
ness in general, evaluating 
new developments and then 
making accurate projections 
of future trends—that’s been 
Coal Mining's editorial policy 
since 1898. 

In 1944, for example, Coal 
Mining was already giving 
authoritative data on the ef- 
fects that automation would 
have on methods, equipment 
and personnel.Then, as today, 
Coal Mining was look- 
ing ahead... providing 
vitalinformationtothe 4 
men who plan, specify 4 
and buy your products. 


Write today for circulation 
facts and rates. 


COAL MINING 


4575 Country Club Drive © Pittsburgh 36, Pa 


Serving the coal industry since 1898 
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“| SELL FASTENERS 


» | editorial | index 


THE OEM" | 


says 
Albert Church 
Assembly Engr. 


Parker-Kalon 


RRR 







ot ~ erm agent 














1 index of editorial contents for the past six months. The index 





ind July. ®Indicates reprints are available. 





“We sell through distributors, 
but my function is consulting 
























on assembly problems. | Adler, William A. A system for getting American Brake Shoe Co. Form new divi- 
Rnd ‘ better case histories, Mar., p. 47. sion. External publication promotes it, Feb.., 
“And in the competitive fasten- 1AQ 
p. 146. 

er business, the OEM Purchas- | Advertising 
ing Agent is mighty important C. W. Kohlman advances new yardstick American Machine & Foundry Co. N. Y. 
. . » both to me and to our for industrial ads, Feb., p. 79. Times ad tells all about AMF, Jan., p. 103. 
distributors.” BG-E Apr Motor Dept. finds witl 

nly 40 buyers it paid to advertise, Anniversaries 
w , ay Be heloful. don’t bc siemens 
An OEM sale of fasteners can Mar., p. 37. Be helpful, don’t boast on your S0th 

twarasere. tf 9 

mean hundreds of thousands —- 7 anniversary, Mar. p. 128. 

vertising agencies vies oil ate ‘ 
of fasteners. And to sell quan- te = m4 ; / Brown & Bigelow's 60th anniv 
: ‘ f How GE's y s n system jubile 38 up sales Mar 
ity orders like that, the PA is a i 44 oe ae ee eee 

works, June, 5 4, 
man we have to see and sell.” s ; 

ad oot How Koppers uses its agencies, June, Annual reports 
“Shinle eter Tex etek Castes p. 81. How do you get employes to read an 
Kalon advertises in PURCHAS RShould agencies do marketing re- annual report? May, p. 10 
sad : x > H oroius } C le + Vai y Aor 

search? Apr.. p. 48 Humorous guide to understanding, Apr. 

ING NEWS.” Z is e 
5 can boost idea out- p. 60. 
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1 by enc isiness Bs aL 
‘ How the ABP winners won. Descriptions 
papers i1n Apr 
of winning campaigns, May, p. | 
| 
Advertising budgets. How industrial ad- Name top industrial ad campaigns of | 
; ‘ ‘ile ce ei a EK. | 
rtisers allocate budgets, Jan., p. 37. 56. List winners, Apr., p. 71. Top 275 | 
a business paper adverti 56, May, 
Advertising departments ape 










Automation 










Set-up at the H. K. Porter Co., Feb., p. How automation helps ad and editorial 
60 research, Apr., p. 59. 
i , a Looms in union-company tilts of 1957 . 
Advert dit . Top 275 business 
‘‘We find many uses for sie Sia a, they ieacont aerate peered 
the PORTLAND DAILY 2 cs Awards 
Advertising managers. New Year reso- 
: or 





JOURNAL of COMMERCE,’’ EES? 10 i 2 ae . ABP industrial ad campaign winn 
: 56, Apr., p. 71. 
a executive wins IM Adman of 





says Jack Meier of Meier & Frank Co., 
leading department store of Portland, Advertising volume Al 
Year award . . copy chasers, Jan., p. 






Oregon. Monthly business paper figures, Jan., p. 



















Many of our executives read it regularly 108, Feb., p. 129, March, p. 130, Apr., 147. 
to keep abreast of local business develop- ies ae ae Fight industrial ad Jinn 
. ° r ? Mo r 2 Ri > YX r C ell ri r rs rj itho- 
ments. It is a source of valuable credit p. 1244, May, p. 120k ine, Pp. 14U. ight industrial aaverusers win i1tho 
information ... and provides many types Yearly total f ; papers, graphic awards, May, p. 178. 
of local business information not avail- Jan., p. 105. How the ABP winners won. D 
able anywhere else in such convenien 
f a; os uch ¢ — tions of winning campaigns, May 43. 
orm. 
ee: T TMA ratitio x ton ders pic 
People who read the Portland Daily Ahrend, Herbert G. How to make a sale In IM competition 31 top readers pick 
. . } % hyseinea - " ° fl r 176 
Journal of Commerce every day include: 1t a trade show, May, p. 54 best business papers, May, p. 176. 
@ General Contractors @ Manufacturers ’ ’ 
@ Sub-Contractors @ Attorneys Air conditioning. Expandable vans sell Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. Why our best 
@ Building Material @ Logging, Lumber wees . oe : ' Ac 
Dealers Firms Worthington air conditioning, Apr., p. 65. dealer salesmen are S.O.B.’s, Apr., p. 46. 
@ Architects, Engineers @ Financial Firms 
| Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Are you sellin Bertram, John J., Jr. Ingenuity puts an in- 
| , 






Daily JexuseabeféLommerce | from the inside ut? sac! -. foremen eas ee Gaylord a into 
ugh k n, Apr., p. 57. a consumer show, May, p. 152. 


throu publicati t 
711 Southwest 14th Ave. 








Portland 7, Oregon | Aluminum Corp. of America, Alcoa exec- Brainstorming 
Working Tool of utive wins IM honors for advertising . . Barnstorming with Brainstorming panel | 
| 
Pacific Northwest Business | copy chasers, Jan., p. 147. comes up with 65 ways to cut sales- ‘ 
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men's territories and make them like 
it, June, p. 43. 

How to get more and better case his- 
tories. IM contest winners, Mar., p. 45. 
How to. get your salesmen to push a 
low-ticket product, Apr., p. 158. 
Panel comes up with 137 ways to at- 
tract more hot prospects to your trade 
show exhibit, Feb., p. 45, May p. 55. 
®60 ways agencies can boost idea out- 
put, Jan., p. 59. 


Brendel, Louis H. How high do your dis- 
tributors rate you? Apr., p. 54. 


Brown & Bigelow. Big jubilee fires up 
salesman in celebration of 60th anni- 
versary, Mar., p. 50. 


Brown, Richard J. How I use the Market 
Data Book, May, p. 168. 


Brunton, Harold. How G-E got sales at- 
tention for a low volume line, May, p. 172. 


Business papers 
Advertising volume, Jan., p. 108; Feb., 
p. 129; March, p. 130; Apr., p. 124; 
May, p. 128b; June, p. 140. 
®Do inserts attract more interest than 
other ads? Apr., p. 41. 
Evaluating business paper editorial 
quality, June, p. 45. 
54 business papers show what it takes 
to be tops. Winners in IM editorial 
competition, June, p. 55. 
Forecast big space, more color in ‘57 
industrial ads, Jan., p. 44. 
4 A's tell 10 ways to check value of 
special issues, Mar., p. 79. 
How good is publication research? 
edit., Feb., p. 176. 
How to read a media preference study, 
May, p. 37. 
How well do U. S. Rubber execs read 
business papers? Apr., p. 72. 
In IM competition 31 top readers pick 
best business papers, May, p. 176. 
The insert craze. Answers to many 
questions, including postal regulations, 
Apr., p. 37. 
NBP study to show what business 
papers do to a town, June, p. 148. 
Norman Hasselriis describes publishers’ 
“reader be damned” attitude . . NIAA 
news, Mar., p. 83. 
Rosberg survey finds too much “junk” 
in business paper research, Feb., p. 69. 
®Space placed by agencies in ‘56, Apr., 
p. 128b. 
Top 275 business paper advartisers in 
1956, May, p. 40. 
What makes business paper ads so 
dreary . . copy chasers, Feb., p. 165. 
Yearly total adv. volume for top busi- 


ness papers, Jan., p. 105. 


Busse, Williams. How to keep your cata- 
log in order. Revolvator Co. revamps page 


numbering systems, Mar., p. 62. 


Calendars. Ten tips on keeping company 
Continued on page 160 


Now available: Time on this 
new web-fed offset press 


Flexibility and economy in color printing, 
plus new imprinting and price change facilities 


COMPLETE SERVICE We’ve just added a new perfecting offset 
press that greatly increases our web-fed ca- 
pacity. Ideal for black and white, spot color 
or full color runs of 50,000 or more. It prints 
up to 64-page sections, 84”x11” size (or 
multiples), at a rated speed of 20,000 sec- 
tions per hour. Whatever your printing needs 


® From art to mailing 


@ Intelligent produc- 
tion counseling 


@ Finest web-fed off- 
set and letterpress 


news-color printing — magazines, catalogs or colorful broadsides 


— let us show you what we can do. 


Oho, Printers of Program Sections of 4 editions TY Guide Magazine 


HENRY WURST, Inc. 


550 INDUSTRIAL BLVD. e KANSAS CITY 15, KANSAS 





CHEMICAL PROCESSINVG’s 
9th Annual 
Study of Known Readership 
Now Available 
Over 20,000 Individuals...Studied |} @ mapas 
over a 9-year Period & y 
Based on Actual Reader Response é 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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EDITORIAL INDEX... 


continued from p. 159 


Case histories 
The « 


Case studies 


Th. l 


he H 


Catalogs 


Chapple, Albert W. How 


<3 combination for indausiridi market 
% May 2 


jeep Christian, Richard C. 
Et Doig Book. Apr. t 


Christophersen, R. G. 


Clark, John B. | 


Closed circuit television, s¢ 


Company communications 


Company publications, sec 
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Direct mail 
Direct mail money goes a long way 
for Hinde & Dauch . . DMAA winner, 
Jan., p. 88. 
Gimmick mail drive makes impression 
H. Glatfelter, Jan., p. 114. 
ignore mailing promotes new 


Wabash Railroad, May, p. 


mail cam; 1 wins award 

Company reorganization. American ied . 

— be DMAA winner, Feb., 
Extern 

ntainer 


Mar., 


Contests Distributors & distribution 


RA ntest s Jones Lamson How to build better 


minia 


laster, 


Edi 
1956, Jan., p. 123. 


torial index. 


Copy chasers Editorially speaking 


A 7 iS Spe 


exe 


Elbe File & Binder Co. 


Corporate advertising, Institutional ad nquiry handling easy 


Electronics. 


Customer relations, s Pu relations. rer 


Dashnau, George W. T nuch red ta; Employe relations, 


r nicest 


Dealer aids, 


Dealers 
. ampaign 


©ymons 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane Co. Daily 


pape! is good w for Fairchild, Feb., 


Dexter, George T. yhan . Forecasts 


name brings prot I i uget Agencymen predi 





The case that never closes 


Most sleuths solve a case, then stamp it “Closed”. Not so with Production’s 
unrelenting circulation manager. 

“Are you an engineering or production executive? What's your product? Is it 
mass produced? Number of employees, please? Is Production useful in your 
work?” Less than a year later it’s the same investigation of every reader again 

. twice as often as auditing standards require. 

If you want to attract this highly selective audience of over 26,000 influential 
mass production men, let Production be your aide. It’s the only major metal- 
working magazine that verifies its total circulation 100 percent directly from 
readers every year. It concentrates exclusively on mass production metalwork- 
ing—America’s largest industrial market. See your Production representative 
or write Bramson Publishing Co., Box 1, Birmingham, Mich. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 


MAGAzZ 


=F 


et | Salen ween see see cee 
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The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each. Special prices are available upon re- 
quest for quantity orders. Please order by number, enclosing the exact amount 
in coins, stamps or checks. Send ali orders to: Reprint Editor, Industrial Mar- 
keting, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. On orders for four or more re- 
prints we will be happy to bill you — small orders sent only upon receipt of 
payment. 





MUM 


R308 ows obverticing agencies do marketing research? — by Merle Kingman 
everal leading adr this questi and here’s what they think 
th reasingly important function 
R307 De inserts attract more interest than other ate? — by & eneeny Rosberg 
N ws that inserts do outrank spreads in readership 
e are inserts — and there are insert 
R306 po vy business paper mae ane 2 zooms Jom 9.4%, 
jal exclusive survey showing nur f d 
i by 309 agenc n 1956 
R305 How the one-man ad ceoaeiatel can oe. — by M,. = : pean 
the organization of an advertising departme 
to the platoon stag 
R304 How te advertise a corporation — by Russell M. Sanderson 
| your any needs capital to start advertising the nar 
mpany. Here yme ideas for making yo ympany well-known 
R303 rr found with stil 40 Antony it paid to abvartie — by R. S. hemes 
Advertise to a narrow market with few customers? GE did it with good results 
R302 A contest makes J & L sales message heard 
Holding a contest is nothing new. But it’s new when an industria 
uses Consumer techniques and judges it the way Jones & Lamcor 
R301 Sometenden with brainstorming 
A report on two Fensholt Advertising Agency brainstorming 
ideas on how to get more and better case nistories, and how age 
their idea output 
Stuck for ideas? Then try brainstorming 
The newest technique for creating ideas Is brainstorming 
sound business ideas if used properly. Article includes 25 t 
brainstorming 
Show registration list offers marketing help — by Francis E. Hummel 
In case you didn’t know, lists of show visitors, classified by SIC or other 
product categories, can be he!pful marketing tools. Here’s how 


1957 — another boom year for industry 
IM’s annual advertiser and agency forecast, including a breakdown by product 
of percer at of sales allocated for advertising in 1957 by manufacturer 


Your interviews can get more facts, faster — by Erwin K. Taylor 
When hiring salesmen, the interview situation is your prime too 
and here’s how to use it to its fullest advantage 


Let’s look again at SIC media analysis — by Elmer Dalton 
Here’s a circulation manager's retort to a space buyer's stan 
2 using SIC for media analysis (see reprint R289) 


Are Beno ads any good? — by Edgar W. Bolles 
Ar man's system for finding the answer to that all important q 
np'ete with samples of inquiry record forms and procedu 
How 3M sells selling to its customers 
How Minnesota Mining & Mfg created a sales program to 
teach its salesmen how to sell customer salesmen on how to se 
- U. S. Plywood story 
N's fifth case h story tells how selling gets primary empha 
n the marketing operations of U. S. Plywood Corp 
yet yed paper volume rising — by Angelo Venezian 
report on what is happening to business paper volume 
ns and budgets, as compared with national yardstick 
gross nationa! product, national income and general advertising 
R291 How to stir up distributor salesmen 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. boosted sales 10° with one sales me 
a the Freeble Fable’’ program Here’s what happened 


R289 You can analyze media with sic — by Bruce P. Mattoon 
k spot 


f 


Here’s a new way to use SIC but watch for the we 


The following reprints are available at 50¢ each: 


R309 How to prague and distribute industrial catalogs 
naustria!i catalog nciuding nh 


how to desian ther ow t set ther 


R290 Row can you get higher seoven hove for your ads? — by . Wesley Seilieis 
entire series of five ad readership articles reprinted in one important 
honk et. This is a must for every adman 
R251 How te —— distributors excited about your product — by Morris Rotman 
r merchandising your product publicity to win distributor support and 


The following reprints are available at 75¢ each: 


R241 Portfolio ef award-winning industrial advertising campaigns 
Collection of award-winning industrial ads and the stories behind them 
R229 Which ad attracted more readers? 
A collection of Starch-scored ads from Industrial Marketing’s monthly feature 
R203 A ones to better publicity 
of 12 articles written by the Industrial Publicity Assn. of New York, exclusively 
ystrial Marketing, on how to produce better industrial publicity 
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EDITORIAL INDEX... 


continued from p. 160 


As capital expenditures g 
prosperity, Apr., p. 61. 
Business papers forecast big 
r in 57, jan., p. 4. 
ad budgets unhurt by 
tensions, Jan., p. 47. 
-Graw-Hill predicts capital spending 
continue in 1957-58, Jan., p. 
48. 
New Newsweek-NICB forecasting tool 
shows capital spending, Jan., p. 46. 
®)957 another boom year for indus- 


try, Jan., p. 37. 


Foreign trade 
Exporters debate is w 
for boom or disaster, Apr. 
French industrialists tell 
klet, June, p. 160. 


Forman, Albert. Evaluating | 


editorial quality, June, p. 


France. French industrialists tell 
clet, June, p. 160. 


Gardner, J. H. How coordinated design 

I a new personality for Jones & 
June, p. 37. 

Gaylord Container Corp. Ingenuity puts 

ndustrial exhibitor into a consumer 


aw mp. 152. 


General Electric Co. 
RAppliance Motor Dept. finds with 


40 buyers it paid to advertise, Mar. 


vertake steam power 


Electro-Motive Div. diversifies, 


G-E’s agency selection system 
June, p. 144. 
shows G-E how, where 
new product, Apr., p. 
t sales attention for a ] 


May, p. 


Georator Corp. 


Glatfelter, P. H., Co. 

makes impression 

Goldthwaite, Paul N. 

how, where t advertise 

Apr., p. 148. 

Gray, Albert Woodruff. Can your ads get 
le? Avoid lawsuits that 


nceived promotion, 


Herlocker, J. Fred. | 
ike your catalog. Pyramid Moulding asks 


make customers 


stomers what they want, Mar., p. 70. 


Hinde & Dauch. A little direct mail money 
joes a long way, Jan., p. 88. 













Hotvedt, Burton E. How I use the Market 
Data Book, Mar., p. 156. 


Houlehen, R. J. Are you selling from the 
inside out? Allis-Chalmers informs foremen 
thru publications, Apr., p. 57. 


House organs, see Company publications, 
Company communications. 


®Hummel, Francis E. Show registration 
list offers marketing help, Feb., p. 151. 


Hunt, Torrence M. Alcoa executive wins 
IM honors for advertising . . copy chasers, 
Jan., p. 147. 


Industrial Marketing 

54 business papers show what it takes 
to be tops, as winners of IM editorial 
competition, June, p. 55. 

How I use the Market Data Book, Jan., 
p. 54, Feb., p. 147, Mar., p. 156, Apr., p. 
156, May, p. 168, June, p. 164. 

In IM_ editorial competition 31 top 
readers pick best business papers, May, 


p. 176. 
Winners of IM Market Data Book con- 
test . . news, Jan., p. 64. 


Industrial sites. How 12 cities promote the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, June, p. 48. 


Inland Steel Container Co. Sales zoom as 
Inland “sells the sizzle” through direct 
mail. DMAA winner, Mar., p. 118. 


Inquiries 
How to get your salesmen to follow up 
ad inquiries, Apr., p. 161. 
Rosberg tells how to get more inquiries, 
Apr., p. 76. 
Simple form makes inquiry handling 
easy for Elbe File & Binder Co., Mar., 
p. 146. 
Too much red tape in inquiry-handling? 
June, p. 56. 


Inserts 
®Do inserts attract more interest than 
other ads? Apr., p. 41. 
How to make winners out of your in- 
serts . . copy chasers, April, p. 171. 
The insert craze. Answers to many 
questions including postal regulations, 
Apr., p. 37. 


Institutional advertising 
®How to advertise a corporation as 
told by an investment broker, Feb., p. 
48. 
Joe Quota learns how Monsanto ad- 
vertising helps him sell, Mar., p. 149. 


Insulite Div., Minnesota & Ontario Paper 
Co. Massive mail campaign wins DMAA 
award, Feb., p. 97. 


International advertising, see also Foreign 
trade. 
Export ad budgets unhurt by Middle 
East tensions, Jan., p. 47. 
Royal McBee produces export literature 
at lower cost, Feb., p. 52. 
Continued on page 162 


in rubber... 





RUBBER AGE 


is the one MUST journal for reaching manufacturers of 
finished products made from rubber, latex AND rubber- 


like plastics. 


The $6 Billion rubber goods manufacturing industry is 
a prime market for a wide variety of machinery, equip- 
ment, chemicals, fabrics and other products and serv- 
ices required to turn out an assortment of more than 
50,000 different finished products. 


RUBBER AGE provides the opportunity of completely 


covering this field without 


the need for secondary 


coverage. More advertisers use more advertising space 
in RUBBER AGE than in any other rubber journal 


in the world! 


If your story is worth telling, it belongs in the field's 
Number One publication. 


@ First in Editorial Volume 

128 pages more of editorial material 
than the second paper in 1956, an 
average of over 10 pages more per 
issue. 

® Complete Editorial Coverage 
Only RUBBER AGE provides feature 
editorial coverage of rubber and 
rubberlike plastics: Vinyls, poly- 
ethylene, etc. 


@ First in Advertising Volume 
106 pages more than the second 
paper in 1956, an average of al- 


most 9 pages more per issue. 


@ Field’s Only A.B.C. Journal 
Paid circulation, at all-time high, 
plus rotating coverage of non-sub 
scribing plants, means complete 
coverage of field! 


® Highest Reader Preference 
74% of all rubber technologists 
(your prospects!) select RUBBER 
AGE for their own personal (clas- 
sified) advertising when they ad- 
vertise for top level jobs! 


® High Reader Satisfaction 
Current subscription renewal rate 
of 87% is solid testimonial of read 


er satisfaction. 


ste, « 
y/ 
N ' 


gn: / amy, 101 West 31st Street, 
‘@: / QD): “New York 1, N.Y. 


Also publishers of the industry's only Directory, RUBBER RED BOOK 
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GOING PLACES... 


the same places you want 
your advertising to go! 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS is 
the one dynamic national maga- 
zine that’s moving ahead fastest 
because its staff-developed “how 
to” editorial content is accepted 
and read as “most helpful” by 
more practical management and 
operating men —the men who 
make the buying decisions — in 
the multi-billion lumber-furniture- 
woodworking market. 


More and more advertisers are 
using WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
to sell these men—the right people 
in the right places. Its advertising 
volume for 1956 was up 35% over 
1955—compored with a combined 
gain of 5% for the field. And its 
1957 volume is running far ahead 
of 1956. 


CIRCULATION,* BUYING POWER COVERAGE, 

READER INTEREST ARE ‘WAY UP, TOO. 

uP 19 7 Total net paid circu- 
. 0 iation. 


Effective buying power 
coverage—actual man- 
ufacturing plants thot 
account for 88% of 
the industry's business 
— where the buying 
power is concentrated! 


"29.8% 


Renewal percentage. 


"14,32 


(*Nov. ‘52 - Nov. 56) 


These big gains extend into all areas of 
the industry . . . because WOOD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS covers every wood operation 
from log to finished product. Put this 
fast-moving magazine to work . . . selling 
for you . . . right away. 


WOOD and WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 
139 N. Clark Street © Chicago 2, Illinois 
Financial 6-5380 


a aan 
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EDITORIAL INDEX. . 


continued from p. 161 


Jervis, Norman. The anatomy 


design, Mar., p. 55. 


RJones & Lamson Machine Co. A 


makes sales message heard, Feb., p. 142. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. How 
rdinated design built a new yf 


June, p. 37. 


Keezer, Dexter M. As capital 


s joes prosperity 


Koppers Co. 


Harnessing < 


Koppers_ story 
Labor-management relations. 
looms in union-company 
company communications 
Legal. Can your ads get 
Avoid lawsuits that can 


ved promotion, Fel 


Lithography. Eight industrial 
win awards, May, } 
Marketing & market research, 


Pricing, New products, Trends 


al market research 

How I use the Market Data 
. 54, Feb., p. 147, Mar. 

156, May, p. 168 

t-up at Koppers 
Set-up at the H. K. Porter 
p. 56. 
PShould advertising agencies d 
ket research? Apr., p. 48. 
research 


Where to find market 


mation, June, p. 156. 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed 
editoria 


Give year-later report n 


evaluation study, Mar., | 


Issue new media policy manual, May 


p. 69. 


Materials handling. Sales t 
coming year, Feb., p. 108. 


Media evaluation 
business paper 
p. 45. 


read a media 


Evaluating 
quality, June 
RHow tc preference study 
May, p. 37. 
Marsteller gives year-later 
editorial evaluation study, Mar., ¢ 
Media selection. Research shows G-E how 
where to advertise new product, Apr., } 


148 


contest 


ersonality 


editorial 


Over i (1,656,000) 
— 


Pon, 


the homes in Canada 
are heated by Oil or Gas 


is the only Canadian publication ex- 
clusively devoted to the develop- 
ment of this rapidly expanding auto- 
matic heating market. 

Write for full details and market survey. 


OIL and GAS HEAT 


Canada’s Journal of Automatic Heating and Cooling 


AGE PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 
31-35 Willcocks St., Toronto, Canada a 





“| SELL POWDER METAL PARTS 
TO THE 
OEM" 


says 
Jack F. Hayes 
AMPLEX DIVISION 


Chrysler 
Corporation 


“And to sell Ojilite parts for 
new applications in the Orig- 
inal Equipment Market, the 
Purchasing Agent is a man I 
have to see.” 


“In my opinion, the PA of old 
is entirely foreign from the PA 
to-day.” 


“To-day, he is an analyst and 
engineer. It is his responsibil- 
ity to go back to engineering 
and management and prove to 
them why a material is either 
better for the application, or 
equally good but less expen- 
sive.” 


“He is one of the most impor- 
tant men in any organization. 
That's why I'm glad Amplex 
advertises Oilite parts in 
PURCHASING NEWS.” 














Mergers 
Admen learn how H. K. Porter paid 
cash for subsidiaries, Feb., p. 80. 
Big merger probe may turn up in small 
role . . Washington report, June, p. 110. 


Mon:zanto Chemical Co. Joe Quoia learns 
how advertising helps him sell, Mar., p. 
149. 


National Business Publications. Study to 
show what business papers do to a town, 
June, p. 148. 


National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion. 
NIAA news, Jan., p. 71, Feb., p. 79, 
Mar., p. 83, Apr., p. 75, May, p. 75, June, 
p. 95. 
35th Annual convention program, June, 


p. 41. 


Neon Products. Minature animated dealer 
signs are sales aid, Feb., p. 41. 


New products 
Product failures attributed mainly to 
lack of testing, faulty marketing 
forum, Feb., p. 112. 
Research shows GE how, where to ad- 
vertise new product, Apr., p. 148. 


Newspapers. N. Y. Times supplement ad 
tells about American Machine & Foundry 
Co., Jan., p. 103. 


Packaged equipment. What ‘equipment 
package” trend means to industrial sell- 
ing, June, p. 130. 


Paint. Industry gets primed to meet new 


competitors in ‘57 .. trends, Jan., p. 92. 


Perlmuth Electronics Associates. How dou- 
ble coverage opens doors to sales, May, 
p. 142. 


Petroleum. The oil and petroleum indus 
try . . trends, May, p. 80. 


H. K. Porter Co. 
Admen learn how Porter paid cash for 
subsidiaries, Feb., p. 80. 
The H. K. Porter story, Feb., p. 56. 


Frederick Post Co. Zany tests get sales 
men in to see elusive prospects, Feb., 
p. 92. 


Pricing 
Can manufacturers’ 
prices? Execs. say no, but .. Mar., p. 
122. 
Executives disagree on pricing’s rela- 
tion to the profit picture, May, p. 116. 
How's your strategy in industrial pric- 


enforce dealer 


ing? Apr., p. 152. 
Is net pricing ok for your product? Apr., 
p. 112. 


Problems in industrial marketing. 
27 New Year resolutions for industrial 
admen, Jan., p. 97. 


Closed circuit tv expensive . . but often 


worth it, Feb., p. 128. 

Be helpful, don't boast on your 50th 
anniversary, Mar., p. 128. 

Ten tips on keeping company calendar 
out of wastebasket, Apr., p. 106. 
Here’s a conference checklist that really 
works, May, p. 110. 

How to help sell America overseas, 
June, p. 128. 


Product design & research Standard 
Pressed Steel calls it ‘miniaturization’ and 
it sells products faster, Jan., p. 56. 


Prouct literature, see also Catalogs 
®A contest makes Jones & Lamson sales 
message heard, Feb., p. 142. 
Royal McBee produces export literature 
at lower cost, Feb., p. 52. 


Public relations, see also Institutional ad 
vertising, Anniversaries, Publicity 

The customer is king . . edit., June, p. 
192. 
Daily paper builds good will for Fair- 
child Engine, Feb., p. 39. 
How to handle hospitality hot potatoes 
at trade shows, Jan., p. 50. 
1957 public relations resolutions sug 
gested by Harshe-Rotman, Feb., p. 55. 


Publicity. G-E’s McGarry tells how to get 
better industrial publicity, Mar., p. 161. 


Puget Sound Fabricators. Changing com- 
pany name brings problems, profit, May, 
p. 51. 


Purchasing 
Executives decentralize buying; what 
does it mean for selling . . forum, Jan., 
p. 99. 
Idea ticket offers salesmen interview 
with P. A. at Aerosol Techniques, Apr., 


p. 58. 


Pyramid Moulding Co. How to make 
customers like your catalog by asking 
them what they want, Mar., p. 70. 


Railroads. The railroad industry . . trends, 
Mar., p. 104. 


Raines, William P. Harnessing a hornets’ 
nest. Sales promotion set-up at Koppers 
Co., June, p. 73. 


Rank, F. A. How to build better distributor 
catalogs, Mar., p. 140. 


Readership 

Ad readership experts answer four big 
questions, May., p. 151. 
How automation helps ad and editorial 
research, Apr., p. 59. 
How good are reader impression stud- 
ies? . . copy chasers, May, p. 195. 
How to read a media preference study, 
May, p. 37. 
More money for advertising research 
. . edit., May, p. 208. 
®Do inserts attract more interest than 
other ads? Apr., p. 41. 

Continued on page 164 








Reach all 
Steel Production 
Buying Influences 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Get Your FREE 


7 


Copy of ~— 
“HOW BUSINESS »: 
USES CLIPP We 

alll = 


find out how a 

clipping bureau 

can benefit you = ae 
Here is the story on Bacon's Clipping 
Bureau. A complete picture of how 
advertising managers, agencies, pub- 
licity men, public relations firms, and 
other business people utilize magazine 
clippings. Keeping up on competitor's 
advertising themes, new products, 
publicity methods; checking your own 
publicity placement; carrying on 
research projects—these are only a 
few of the jobs we make possible for 
over 1000 clients. Send for your copy, 
see what Bacon can do for you. 


BACON’S NEW 1957 
PUBLICITY CHECKER 
3356 complete listings for business, 

farms and consumer mag- 
azines. Editor-coded. 
Sturdy, spiral-bound fab- 
ricoid. 6%" x9%". 288 pp. 
PRICE $15.00. 
BACON'S 
Publicity Handbook 
Complete text on effective publicity 
handling. Documented, illustrated, 
case histories. $2.00 —128 pp. 


EITHER OR BOTH SENT ON APPROVAL 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 £E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 





"| SELL SPRINGS 
to the 
OEM” 


SAYS 
WALTER E. 
FROEHLICH, 
VICE PRESIDENT 
ASSOCIATED 
SPRING 


“The day has gone when 


the OEM users of springs. 
come to us.” 


“To-day, we must find 
what the customer wants 
in advance, how and 


when he wants it.” 


“In this type of selling, the 
Purchasing Agent is ex- 
tremely important. That's 
why we advertise in PUR- 
CHASING NEWS.” 
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EDITORIAL INDEX . . 


continued from p. 163 


Recruiting. Engineering job applicants get 
brush-off, Aviation Week study shows, 
Mar., p. 80. 


Replacement parts. Watch your step in 


replacement parts advertising, Mar., p. 96. 


Revolvator Co. How to keep your cata- 
log in order. Revamp page numbering 


system, Mar., p. 62. 


Richardson, G. Bruce. How Koppers uses 
its agencies, June, p. 81. 


Road building equipment. Road program 
spurs expansion by suppliers Wash- 


ington report, Jan., p. 80B. 


Robbins, L. M., Co. How to cut trade show 


display costs in half, Jan., p. 53. 


Rolled Steel Corp. How to gross $8,500,000 
90. 


selling by telephone, Mar., p. 150 


Rosberg, J. Wesley. inserts attract 


more interest than other ads? Apt., p. 4] 


Royal McBee Corp. How 


port literature at lower cost, 


St. Lawrence Seaway. How 12 cities prc 
mote the St. 


48. 


Lawrence Seaway, June 


Sales departments. Set u; 
Porter Co., Feb., p. 58. 


Sales demonstration. Minature animated 
dealer signs are sales aid for Neon Prod 
b., p. 41. 


Sales literature, see Product literature. 


Sales meetings, see als Yonferences. 
Brown & Bigelow’s 60th 


jubilee fires up salesmen, Mar., p. 50. 


anniversary 


Closed circuit tv expensive, but often 
worth it, Feb., p. 128 


Sales promotion 
Eaton raps sales promotion myopia of 

small companies, June, p. 105. 

Harnessing a hornets’ nest. Sales pro- 

motion set-up at Koppers Co., June, p. 

73. 

Sales promotion ideas 

Electronic Technichian pokes fun at 
space salesmen in promotion series, 
Jan., p. 85. 

Zany test gets Frederick Post . sales- 
men in to see elusive prospects, Feb., 
p. 92. 

Animals give Pemco mail campaign 

extra mileage, Mar., p. 110. 

How to give life to your advertising 

media schedule, Apr., p. 96. 

Catalog quiz pumps distributors, pro- 

motes pumps for Deming, May, p. 96. 
Atomic giveaway gimmick gets AEC 


license, June, p. 119. 


Sales training 
Contest drives home sales training pro- 
gram lessons for Rawlplug Co., Feb., p. 
92. Why Bausch & Lomb’s best dealer 
salesmen are S. O. B.’s Apr., p. 46. 


Salesmanship, see also Selling 
How to cut salesmen’s territories and 
make them like it. Barnstorming with 
Brainstorming panel, June, p. 43. 
How to get your salesmen to follow 
up ad inquiries, Apr., p. 161. 
How to get your salesmen to push a 
low-ticket product, Apr., p. 158. 
How to sell case history activity to the 
salesmen, Mar., p. 48. 
Idea ticket offers salesmen interview 
with purchasing agent at Aerosol 
Techniques, Apr., p. 58. 
Joe Quota learns how Monsanto adver- 
tising helps him sell, Mar., p. 149. 


Sanderson, Russell M. How to adver- 
tise a corporation, Feb., p. 48. 


RSawyer, Howard G. How to read a me- 
lia preference study, May, p. 37. 


Scherer, Daniel J. How and where to cut 
your trade show costs, May, p. 64. 


Selling 
Executives decentralize buying; what 
does it mean for selling . . forum, Jan., 
p. 99. 
How double coverage opens sales for 
Perlmuth Electronics, May, p. 142. 
How G-E got sales attention for a low 
volume line, May, p. 172. 
How high do your distributors rate 
you? Apr., p. 54. 


Small business 
Aims to establish “right to buy” princi- 
ple, May, p. 92. 
Eaton raps sales promotion myopia of 
small companies, June, p. 105. 


Small space advertising. “Engineered” ads 
boost sales 12% in one year for Symons 
Clamp, Feb., p. 144b. 


Smith, T. R. 
How to sell case history activity to the 
salesmen, Mar., p. 48. 
Simple form makes inquiry handling 
easy for Elbe File, Mar., p. 146. 


Space buying & selling 

Ad manager, space buyer, rep. agree 
on space buying, May, p. 169. 
Listen, Mr. Media Director 


study, Jan., p. 49. 


photo 


Rosberg survey finds too much “junk” 
in business paper research, Feb., p. 69. 


RStandard Industrial Classification. Show 
registration list, classified by SIC, offers 
marketing help, Feb., p. 151. 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. They call it 
‘miniaturization’ and it sells products faster, 
Jan., p. 56. 





Steel. Capital goods boom makes steel 
scarce; industry apportions, Feb., p. 102. 


®Stocks. How to advertise a corporation 
as told by an investment broker, Feb., 
p. 48. 


Stone, James B. For industrial copywriters 
. nine ways to make an engineer talk, 
June, p. 168. 


Symons Clamp & Mig. Co. Small space 
ad campaign boosts sales 12% in one 
year, Feb., p. 144b. 


Telephone selling. How Rolled Steel 
grosses $8,500,000 selling by phone, Mar., 
p. 150. 


Television. Closed circuit tv expensive, but 
often worth it for sales meetings, Feb., 
p. 128. 


Textiles. The textile industry . . trends, 
June, p. 102. 


Top Management forum 
Executives decentralize buying; what 
does it mean for selling, Jan., p. 99. 
Product failure attributed mainly to lack 
of testing, faulty marketing, Feb., p. 
112. 
Can manufacturers “enforce” dealer 
prices? Executives say no, but. ., Mar., 
mp. TZ2. 
Is net pricing ok for your products? 
Apr., p. 112. 
Executives disagree on pricing’s rela- 
tion to the profit picture, May, p. 116. 
What ‘equipment package’ trend means 
to industrial selling, June, p. 130. 


Trade Show & exhibits, see also Confer- 

ences 
Brainstorming panel comes up with 137 
ways to attract more hot prospects to 
your trade show exhibit, Feb., p. 45, 
May, p. 55. 
Expandable vans sell Worthington air 
conditioning, Apr., p. 65. 
How and where to cut your trade show 
costs, May, p. 64. 
®How not to make a sale, May, p. 54. 
How to handle hospitality hot potatoes, 
Jan., p. 50. 
IM goes to the Road show, Apr., p. 42. 
Industrial shows, Jan., p. 140, Feb., p. 
144, Mar., p. 165, Apr., p. 151, May, p 
171, June, p. 159. 
Ingenuity puts an industrial exhibitor, 
Gaylord Container, into a consumer 
show, May, p. 152. 
L. M. Robbins Co., finds way to cut dis- 
play costs in half, Jan., p. 53. 
Lumber dealers see show room of fu- 
ture, Feb., p. 54. 
®Registration list offers marketing help, 
Feb., p. 151. 


Trademarks. How coordinated design built 
a new personality for Jones & Laughlin, 
June, p. 37. 

Continued on page 166 





Now ... produce that 
business film yourself 





at a fraction of “package” costs! 


. YOU PLAN IT — write the 2. YOUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
script, decide what's to be shot. shoots the footage, according to 
You don’t need movie-making a working outline based on your 
experience. Common sense does script. He shoots enough extra 
the job. film to permit smooth editing 








. WE DO THE REST — When 4. SOON IT’S BACK in your 
we get your color film, we make 
the black-and-white workprint, 
edit, match, splice, narrate, title, 


hands, ready for _ projection. 
Despite its easy, low-cost pro- 
record, add opening and closing duction, it's . smooth, profes- 
music*, process, and make a sional motion picture. It can 
400-foot, 16mm color release do the same powerful selling 
print — all for less than $1000, job as films costing thousands 
and often for as little as $575 !** of dollars more! 





FREE BOOKLET, ‘How to Make Low Cost Business Films,” ex- 
plains in detail the proven production formula which cuts costs 
by letting you deal directly with the technical agencies of film 
production. No obligation, no high-pressure follow-up. 

*Licensee of the Capitol Records music library 


**Correspondingly low prices for shorter, 
onger and black-and-white films. 


TE LE F i LM _ a leading 16mm motion picture 


Liwconrwvorarenc technical service since 1938 








6039 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 
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MARKET DATA and plan industrial sales 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 








by indicating what each market 
buys, how it buys, and the 
buying factors to be reached. 
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STRIKES THE RIGHT (sal) NOTE 


among the nation’s drilling contractors... 


















































Out to sales-serenade the $1.1 billion Drilling Mar- 
ket? THE DRILLING CONTRACTOR is the oppor- 
tune media in which to play your tune. Editorial 
material is pitched to the specific job interests of 
drilling contractors, producing executives, field su- 
pervisors, so the song is right: vertical reading in a 
vertical market. Adds up to responsive sales action 
among a select group who comprise the buying 








power of an active market! 


Write TODAY for full particulars . . . 


The DRILLING CONTRACTOR 


834 INSUROMEDIC LIFE BLDG., DALLAS, TEXAS 





SEPT. 1957 


SPECIAL 
INSTRUMENT 


SHOW ISSUE 


ee 


THE MAGAZINE THAT REACHES 


every industry where instrumentation is sold! 


Industrial Laboratories readers are cles on instrumentation . . . will an- 
constantly concerned with: nounce your new products. . . will 
mean more circulation for your ad 
through extra copies distributed from 
the Industrial Laboratories booth. It’s 
is 7 hae the year’s best advertising buy for you! 
_ ( onelarvene a ass ms Special Reaches 26,000 key research and devel- 
Sept. Instrument Show issue of Indus- ; : A 
trial Laboratories. Forms Close Aug.5 opment presemnel? pees the coor for 
si you to the $7,000,000,000 industrial 
This show issue will have special arti- research market! 


INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES PUBLISHING CO. 


201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


offices in: New York + Long Island * New England + Cleveland + Chicago + California 


1. Instruments used in laboratories 
2. Instruments built into a product 
3. Plant and process instrumentation 
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EDITORIAL INDEX. . 
continued from p. 165 


Trends 
Paint industry gets primed to meet new 
92. 


c7 


competitors in ‘57, Jan., p. 
Materials handling sales to rise 10% 
in coming year, Feb., p. 108. 

The Railroad industry, Mar., p. 104. 
The Electronics industry, Apr., p. 80. 
The Oil & Petroleum industry, May, p. 
80. 

The Textile industry, June, p. 102. 


Unions. Aim sights at white collar dis 
satisfaction, Feb., p. 85. 


Wabash Railroad. Hard to ignore mailing 
promotes new service, May, p. 167. 


Washington report 
Road program spurs expansion by sup- 
pliers, Jan., p. 80B. 
Capitol goods boom makes steel scarce, 
Feb., p. 102. 
Watch your step in replacement parts 
advertising, Mar., p. 96. 
Push-button weapons mean good mar 
ket for the far-sighted, Apr., p. 92. 
Small business aims to establish "right 
to buy” principle, May, p. 92. 
Big merger probe may turn up in small 
role, June, p. 110. 


Which ad attracted more readers? Jan., p. 
79., Feb., p. 89, Mar., p. 99, Apr., p. 87, 
May, p. 87, June, p. 107. 


Winslow, Ralph. The Koppers story, June, 
p. 58. 

Worthington Corp. Expandable vans sell 
air conditioning, Apr., p. 65. 


RZiegenhagen, M. E, How the one-man ad 
department can grow, Feb., p. 42. * 





Announce new publication, 
‘The Toy Manufacturer’ 


= A new publication, The Toy 
Manufacturer, has been announced 
by United Publishing Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. The first issue will be Septem- 
ber, 1957. 

This new publication will have 
a tabloid format, printed on 60-lb. 
enamel stock, with a full page 
measuring 914x14”. Standard 7x10” 
ads will run as island halfs. A con- 
trolled circulation of 2,600 toy man- 
ufacturers and 400 toy sales repre- 
sentatives will be guaranteed with 
the first issue. 

United Publishing Co. also pub- 
lishes The National Toy Jobber & 
Jobber Salesmen and the Southern 
& Southwestern Toy Journal. 





Advertiser changes. . 


William L. Peterson . . from account exec- 
utive handling sales engineering activities, 
Timken Detroit Axle Co., to director of 
sales promotion and advertising, White 
Motor Co., Cleveland. ; 


Peterson Marcus 


Marvin Marcus . . to sales manager, gov- 
ernment operations, Lummus Co., New 
York engineering and construction com- 
pany, from Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. He 
will make his headquarters in Washing- 


ton. 


G. L. Van Dillen .. from assistant adver- 
iising and sales promotion manager to ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager, 
Industrial Machines Sales Div., Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Co., New York; and W. M. 
Hannan, formerly manager, to manager of 
the company’s sales training department. 


Anthony E. Cascino . . from director of 
marketing, to vice-president in charge of 
Minerals and 


marketing, International 


Chemical Corp., Chicago. 


Frank Kalinowski . . from account execu 
tive, Joseph R. Gerber Co., Cleveland, to 
sales promotion manager, Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland manufactur- 
er of automatic gas, oil and coal fires 
heating and power equipment. 


John J. Dacey Jr. . . 
created post of sales promotion manager, 
textile division, United States Rubber Co. 


named to the newly 


E. M. Nelson . 
manager to Chicago district manager and 
sales assistant to the general vice presi- 
dent, National Products 
Pittsburgh. H. E. Colliver succeeds him in 


. from midwestern regional 


Electric Corp., 


his former position. 


Howard E. Morison . . from Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh, where he 
served in various executive capacities, to 
vice-president, Ingersoll Steel Div., Borg- 
Warner Corp., Chicago. 


Frank H. McCarty . . from sales manager, 
garden sprayer department, John Bean 
Div., Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
Lansing, Mich., and San Jose, Cal., to 
sales manager, Lansing Co., Lansing man- 


ufacturer of materials handling equipment. 
Donald Ernsberger, of the company’s sales 
department was named district sales man- 
ager. 


James H. Thurow .. from lubrication engi- 
neer, Sinclair Refining Co., Des Moines, Ia., 
to division manager in Minneapolis for 
Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, O., maker of 
lubricating equipment. He will have 
charge of distributor sales of Arolube 
equipment in Minnesota, North Dakota 
South Dakota and part of Wisconsin. 


ww 
Koenig Zimmerman 
Stanley W. Koenig . . from assistant direc- 
tor of advertising to director of advertis- 
ing, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., New 
York; William F. Leonard from assistant 
director of public relations to newly cre 
ated post of director of corporate relations 
services for Olin, and W. E, Zimmerman, 
former executive vice-president and direc- 
tor of sales, Rap-In-Wax Paper Co., 
named to newly-created position of direc 
tor of sales and marketing, Ecusta Paper 


Div., Olin Mathieson. 


George W. Stamm . . from general man- 
ager of sales to vice-president and general 
manager of sales, Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh. 


Mrs. Martha H. White . . from public re- 
lations consultant for Manufacturing Chem- 
ists Assn., to director of public relations, 
Mobay Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


John B. Crosby . . to newly-created posi 
tion of assistant to the president, Crouse 
Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. maker of elec 
Cornell B. Blanding, 


former coordinator of product research and 


trical equipment. 


development committee, succeeds Mr. 


Crosby as advertising manager. 


C. E. Geary .. from senior advertising 
specialist, Erie Motor department, General 
Electric Co., to manager of advertising 
and sales promotion, GE’s Direct Current 
Motor & Generator Dept., Erie, Pa. 


Howard E. Eldridge . . elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and a director for 
Jomac, Inc. Philadelphia maker of graphic 
arts products. 

Alton B. Hollis, Jr. . . the new 
post of public relations manager, Chem- 


named to 


strand Corp., New York manufacturer of 


chemical textiles. 


Joseph W. Greene . . from director of in 
dustrial sales to vice-president of sales, 
manufacturer of 


Crane Co., Chicago, 


valves, fittings, plumbing and heating 


equipment. 

D. W. Gates . . from merchandising man- 
ager to newly-created position of manager 
»f automotive chain stores sales for tires 
and accessories division, B. F. Goodrich 
Tire Co., Akron, O. 

John Procopi . . from manager of market 
development to sales manager, Milton Roy 
Co., Philadelphia manufacturer of con 
trolled volume pumps and chemical feed 


systems. 


Harry P. Wiseman . . from assistant di- 
rector of advertising, F. C. Russell Co., to 
advertising manager, Cleveland Punch & 
Shear Works Co., Cleveland. 


Wallace M. Schleicher 


sales manager, Edison Storage Batteries, 


from general 


to manager, motive power and railroad 
sales, C&D Batteries, Conshohocken, Pa. 


E. B. Hathaway .. from sales manager 
to vice-president in charge of trade sales 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


H. Dean Knudson . . from assistant adver- 
tising manager to advertising manager, 
Clay Equipment Corp., Cedar Falls, Ia. 


maker of equipment for farm buildings. 


Hunter 


Henry H. Hunter . . from assistant director 
to director of public relations, Olin Mathie 
New York; and R. 


Carter Dye, to general sales manager for 


son Chemical Corp., 


Olin Aluminum, Olin Mathieson’s alumi- 


num division. 


Frank N. Capparelli . . named factory 
representative for Illinois for Chicago Rub 
ber Co., 


Waukegan, Ill, and James A. 


Belanger, named to the Michigan territory. 
Dean J. Deakyne . 
East Central Ohio territory, E. F. Houghton 
& Co., to 
York and Connecticut territory, for Parker 


- from sales engineer, 
sales engineer, metropolitan New 
Appliance Co., Cleveland manufacturer of 


synthetic rubber parts. 
Continued on page 168 
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FOR ADVERTISING 


IMPRESSION POWER THAT... | 


* sparks progressive railroading. 


* gives advertisers thorough and 
penetrating coverage of ALL key 
railroad buying influences in ALL 
departments. 
has 22,513 BPA audit distribution 
fo key railroad men. Modern 
Railroads is now verified. 
averages over 4.5 readers per copy 
—making for a multiple reader- 
ship of over 100,000 key railroad 
men. 


provides STARCH advertising 
readership reports. 


employs R. O. EASTMAN for edi- 
torial readership research. 


supplies an advertising merchan- 
dising package to salesmen of 
full-page advertisers. 


is the KEEN ADVERTISER'S 
CHOICE. More advertisers IN- 
VEST more dollars—issue-by-issue 
—in MODERN RAILROADS than 
in the weekly railroad magazine — 
and more dollars than in the 
three other monthly railway publi- 


cations combined. 
WRITE TODAY FOR NEWLY- 


REVISED NIAA MEDIA AND 
MARKET OUTLINE 


een SS ty 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Advertiser changes. . 


Continued from p. 167 

Harry M. Nordberg . . from vice-president 
for sales and service to executive vice 
president and director, Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
tamford, Conn., maker of postage meters 
and mailing machines, Elwood M. Davis, 
general sales manager, succeeds Mr. Nord 
berg. Other appointments in the sales and 
service division: Blynn B. Beck, from prod 
ict sales manager for postage meters and 
mailing machines, yeneral sales man 
ager; Paul V. Roberts, from manager of 
special machine sales to Mr. Beck’s former 
position; and Walter H. Wheeler, III, from 
assistant product sales manager for special 


machines to manager 


Edward J. Meier . . from director 


relations, Standard Steel Corp., Los Ange 


f public 


les, to the newly created post of advertis 
ing manager. 

James J. Clarke . . from manager, industri 
al and military department, Winchester 


Western Div., Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., to sales manager, Ramset Fastening 
System, Cleveland manufacturer of pow 
jer-actuated fastening tools, and a part of 


Olin Mathieson. 


Don Fricker . . fre account executive 


Western Adver Agency, Racine, 


, and Chicagce general supervisor 


rial advertising and sales p 


Case Co., Racine manufact 
and earthmoving and 


handling equipment 


Fricker Moody 


Robert F. Moody . . from eastern division 
sales manager of industrial trucks at Dan 
ville, I for Hyster Co., Portland, Ore., 
tractor equipment and truck manufacturer, 
to domestic sales manager in charge of all 
industrial truck sales in the United States, 
Hawaii, Alaska and Canada. Other ap 
pointments, all at the Portland plant: 
Raymond L. Howerton, from assistant sales 
promotion manager, to sales promotion 
manager, located at the Portland plant; 
Dar Johnson, former manager of the de- 
partment, to head of an organization de 
velopment program for Hyster; and Ray M. 
Ronald, from western division sales man 
ager, to domestic sales manager of the 


Tractor Equipment Div. 


Robert M. Reynolds . . from southern re- 
gional manager, Data Processing Equip- 
ment Div., Royal McBee Corp., Port Chester, 
N.Y., to general sales manager of the di- 
vision. The division sells McBee forms and 
card systems and electronic equipment. 


David F. Forward . . named assistant sales 
promotion manager, Allied Products Div., 
Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., manufactur- 
er of air conditioning and refrigeration 
equipment and industrial heating equip- 
ment. He was formerly engaged in adver- 
tising and promotion of heating and air 
conditioning products for a Rochester com- 


pany. 


Agency changes .. 


Emmet Crotzer . . from Byron Brown 
Agency to account executive, Gaynor Col- 
man Prentis & Varley, Los Angeles. 


Charles N. Graff . . manager and account 
executive, McCarty Co.’s Olean, N. Y. 
office, elected a vice-president and mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 


Advertising Associates of California . . 
Riverside, Cal., named agency for Indus- 
trial Asphalt, Beverly Hills producer of 


asphalt paving materials. 


Garfield-Linn & Co. . . Chicago, named 
marketing and sales promotion counsel, 


equipment division, Brunswick- 


Balke Collender Co., Chicago, and Mc- 


school 


Cann-Erickson will continue as advertising 
1Ggency 

Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance . . New 
York, named agency for Specialty Elec 
tronic Components Dept., General Electric 
Co., Auburn, N. Y., replacing Maxon, Inc. 


which resigned the account. 


Robert F. Stanton . . from J. Walter Thomp 
son Co.. to account executive New York 
office, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove; Carl 
Cannon from visitor's services, the 
United Nations, to public relations account 
executive, New York office, KMG; and 
Charles E. Van Voorhis, from advertising 
account supervisor, McCann-Erickson, to 


same position in KMG's Pittsburgh office. 


Douglass Coady .. from merchandising 
specialist, tv division, Hotpoint, to account 
executive, Reach, McClinton & Co., Chi- 


cago. 


Ross Roy, Inc. . . Detroit, named agency 
for South Wind Div., Stewart-Warner 
Corp., Indianapolis manufacturer of auto- 
motive heating equipment. MacFarland- 
Aveyard & Co. will continue to handle ad- 
vertising for South-Wind’s aircraft heat- 














PRODUCTS FOR YOUR 
TV AND ART DEPT. 


Story Beard Pod 


“STORYBOARD” PAD 


The pad that has big 5 x 7 
video panels that enable 
you to make man-sized TV 
visuols. Perforated video 
and audio segments on gray 
background. 


No. 72C—Pad Size 14x 17” 
(50 Sheets—4 Segments on Sheet) 


No. 72 E—Pocket Size 6% x 81%” 
(50 Sheets—1 Segment on Sheet) 





Tomkins TELEPAD 


Most popular TV visual pad 
with 22.x4” video and 
audio panels on gray back- 
ground. Each panel perfo- 
roted 





No. 72A—19 x 24” 
(50 Sheets—12 panels on Sheet) 
No. 72B—Pocket Size 8x 18” 
(75 Sheets—4 panels on Sheet) 


VIDEO PAPER 


Sensational new paper for 
TV artists. Makes on ordin- 
ary pencil line vivid and 
colors just pop! Write for 
sample. 


FREE SAMPLES 

FOR THE ASKING! 
Write on your letterhead for 
200-page catalog of art sup- 
plies. ‘‘An_ Encyclopedia of 
Artists Materials’’ 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 










New York 36 


2 West 46th St 


GLOSSY PRINTS 


IN QUANTITY 


Ad managers, agency men, public relations men 
... heed quality glossy photos? 


ZEPP offers: 
@ Prompt Service 
m Top Quality Reproduction 
@ Low Price 
Glossy Post Cards...........$.05 each (100 lots)* 
5x7 Glossy Photos.........$.06% each (100 lots)* 
8x10 Glossy Photos........$.08% each (100 lots)* 


*Complete price list on request 


aE: E> 
PHOTO SERVICE 


3042 Greenmount Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 
RINNE FRI 0 TN EL NOLL LALA LAE INES 











SHORT 


Ma ae HAVA) SHORT 


EY 
STORY 


Goes to right places with top coverage; 
is closely read; and gets action in this 


“INTER-LOCKED” MARKET 
HEATING & PLUMBING 
AIR CONDITIONING & VENTILATING 
LP-GAS EQUIPMENT © APPLIANCES 
See SRDS or write Needham 92, Mass. 























ing and heat exchange equipment. 
Hoffman & York . . Milwaukee, named 
agency for aircraft machine tool division, 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee. 


Charles L. Rumrill Co. . . Rochester, N. Y., 
has changed its name to Rumrill Co., Inc., 
and has moved to 1895 Mt. Hope Ave. 


Max D. Anwyl. . from treasurer to newly 
created post of financial vice-president and 
secretary Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chi- 
cago. 


Arthur P. Felton . 
and director of marketing, Cunningham & 


- named vice-president 


Walsh, New York, from a-similar position 
at Bruce Payne Associates. 
James Thomas Chirurg Co. Boston, 


named agency for Miniature Precision 


Bearings, Keene, N. H., manufacturer of 


small instrument ball bearings. 


Michael Brand Associates . . Los Angeles, 
has moved to 12138 Victory Blvd., North 
Hollywood, and has added the following 
Burbank, 
Cal. manufacturer of electronic test equip- 
Corp., N. 


parts; 


accounts: Standard Electronics, 


ment; California Airmotive 


Hollywood distributor of aircraft 
Partitions, Inc., Culver City maker of par- 
titions; Arco Electronics, Los Angeles 
liquid refrigerant producer, and Airotary 
Supply Corp., Sun Valley distributor of 
dynamotors and inverters. 

Russ Hanson - from industrial feature 
writing to account executive, and Larry L. 
Meck, from sales promotion and advertis- 
Roebuck & Co., Bat- 


to copy and publicity 


ing manager, Sears, 
tle Creek, Mich., 
writing, both with 
Aurora, Il. 


Connor Associates 


Lee Donnelley Co. . . Cleveland, named 
agency for Production 


maker of machinery for slitting, shearing 


Machinery Corp., 
and processing strip metal. 


Richard-Lewis Corp. . . New York, named 
agency for Parke-Hill Chemical Corp., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., maker of fuel oil additive, 
N.Y, 


maker of hardware and electronic prod- 


and Yonkers Industries, Yonkers, 


ucts. 


Henry A. Loudon, Advertising . . Bosion, 
named agency for E. Van Noorden Co., 
Boston manufacturer of ventilating equip- 
and O. S. Walker 
maker of magnetic chucks. 


ment, Co., Worcester, 


Mass., 
Shattuck, Clifford & McMillan .. Boston, 


named agency for Sanders Associates, 


Nashua, N. H., maker of valves and gyros. 


- Newark, 


Wehner Advertising Agency . 
Continued on page 170 





“| SELL AIR LINE LUBRICATORS” 


says 
Walter Norris 
Chicago 
representing 
C. A. NORGREN 


Englewood, 
Colorado 





“As a matter of fact I've 
been selling Norgren air 
filters, pressure regulators 
and lubricators for over 15 
years.” 


“If there’s one thing I know 
about the Original Equip- 
ment Market it’s the im- 
portance of the Purchasing 
Agent.” 


“Other fields may be dif- 
ferent but in metalworking 
the Purchasing Agent is a 
key buying influence. 
That’s why I'm glad Nor- 
gren advertises in PUR- 
CHASING NEWS.” 














Here Are A Few Reasons 


WHY 
CN... 


TOP READERSHIP 


...In The Lower 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


For the twelve month period, ending 
May. 1957 Construction News, Public 
Works Issue, published a total of 2,179 
pictures which included 846 on-the-job 
pictures and 1,928 pictures of identified 
personalities. 


* 
For the twelve month period, ending 
May, 1957 Construction News, Public 
Works Issue published 11,730 column 
inches of news and features. 

* 
For the twelve month period, ending 
May, 1957 Construction News published 


a total of 17,711 


news. 


column inches of bid 


For additional information phone, 
wire or write 


Construction News 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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Agency changes. . head d the « agency's New York office. In ad- 
new duties, he will continue 
reative director. 


Needham. ae & Brorby of Canada .. 

onto, has been appointed agency for 

{ paints division of Canadian Industries 

na Ltd., Montreal. 

— Clayton & Associates 2 G JO, 


Chemical Wallace J. Gordon . . ifr 
Nalker B. Sheriff, Chicag 


iter, Erwin, Wasey & 


O. S. Tyson a New York, has been 


named agency r Diamond Expansion 


manutacture 


George L. Staudt 


VE 


le line hardware 


Batz-Hodgson- Houwechate Advertising 
adit ‘ St. Louis, has been named 
Greenleaf 


at 


OI precision 


ulpment. 


George O. Ludcke, Jr. . manac 
Reach, McClinton ‘o..s Minne 
fice 


agency 


- Curtis Berrien to vice 
Robert W. Foulke . . elected chairman of . 


-pres 
eae tad i copy director, Reach, McClint< 
icy, Minneapolis, 


; ; New York, from vice-president, 
ind succeeded as president by Eugene H. : J “Pe ‘ spice ; 
Gould. 


& Belding, Chicag 


Gerber Advertising 


executive, 
Services Div., low Advertising 


Syracu 


Schaller Co. 


nn., named 


inham-Bush 


Alfred Colle Co. . . has mov to new David S. Christy . . named assistant ac 
the Ameri Hardware Mu int executive, Anderson & Cairns, New 


eat 


Robert Christopher Agency 


sania f we bei . “ies 
namea agency itor Kyova fiber agency for E. B. Wiggins Oil o., Los 
Milwe Wic 


llW€AUKeE 


Gaynor Colman Prentis & ae +» named 


Black & Musen . Nils M. Smith-Petersen . . to account ex 
quarters at 16] Main St springfield ecutive, G. M. Basford Co., New York, from 
— = m Al il Lefte oO. 


ass resident, McAdams & Baird; and 


‘ Ken H. Sekiguchi, to art director, G. M. 
artme! _ ’ James G. Wescott rom art direct isford, from Bryan Houston. 


house Electri rp. publicat { irt Mann- eis. _——— ra 
Clement Haines . . jirector, Bond Starr, Pittsburg i Diesel Imr 
sidents, Lamport, Fox ‘onn., i orters and 
d, Ind. xecutive vi res I ed diesel tract 
Kane Advertising . . Blocmington, IIL, 


Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick .. New 


/ 
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how to produce 














inquiries 








influence 








If your product or service can be 








used by municipal and state police, 





just give them the facts in 
E Law And Order. One advertiser received 





over 668 inquiries within 10 months. 








You get results because each issue 
gets intensive readership through 
focusing attention on a specialized 








field of police work—most 





issues are saved and used in police 








training programs. 














PA 








Law And Order reaches 


10,000 readers 








6,447 are highly influential police chiefs 





who can specify your produc 


t or service 





and will insist on their 


choice 





-at the point of purchase 





they have an average of almost $200,000 








to spend 
page message for only 2¥2¢ a 
Let Law And Order be your 


You can reach them all witha 


police chief 
salesman 








Write or call: 











LAW... OR 


DER 





1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 






BRyant 9-7550 

























ence.” 













manufactures.” 





NEWS.” 








“| SELL ADHESIVES T0 
THE OEM" 


J. A. Wright 
Sales Engineer 


Adhesives & 
Coatings Div 


Minnesota 
Mining & 
Mfg. Co. 


“And in the market for adhe- 
sives and coatings, the PA is 
a very important buying influ- 


“He’s a man concerned not 
only with cost, but the ap- 
pearance and durability of the 
finished product his firm 


“He’s one man I call on regu- 
larly. That’s why I’m glad 3M 
advertises in PURCHASING 


says 














and Denver, named for Robinson 


Brick & Tile 


agency 
Denver. 
Net Waterston . . to account executive and 
production supervisor; Ted Kepes, from as 
sistant production manager to production 
manager, and Norman Raw, to assistant 
production manager, all with John Mather 
Lupton Co., New York. Mr. 
formerly with Allied Graphic Arts, New 
York. 


Raw was 


James W. Carey .. to account executive, 
Comstock & Co., Buffalo, from copy chief 
and vice-president, Taylor M. Ward, Itha- 
ca, N.Y. Also named Comstock account 
Benedict W. Law, copy 
executive, Melvin F. 
Buffalo, and 


executives: from 
chief and account 
Hall 
George Lasezkay, from advertising man 


ager, Strout Realty, Los Angeles. 
Y 3 


Advertising Agency, 


- New York, named public 


Ruder & Finn . 


relations counsel for Asbestos-Cement 


Products Association, New York associa- 
tion of asbestos-cement building products 


manufacturers. 


Brooke, 
art 


Curtis E. Smith .. from art director 
Smith, French & Dorrance, Detroit, to 
director,,Gray & Kilgore, Detroit. 

Riis H. Burwell . . from advertising and 
sales promotion department, Firestone Tire 


& Rubber Co., Akron, O., to account ex 
ecutive, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 


Pittsburgh. 

Leo Burnett Co. . . Chicago, has promoted 
the following to vice-presidents; Robert G. 
Everett and Dewitt L. Jones, account super- 
visors, and William F. Treadwell, manager 


of the publicity department. Paul A. Louis 








has joined e agency's broadcasting de- 


partment as a vice-president. 
Maximilian Kerr Advertising . . has moved 
858 Elati St., 


to new quarters at Denver. 


Herbert R. Martens . . from vice-president 
and director of advertising and public re- 
lations, National Publishing Co., Fort Lee 
oe 
to the president, Advent Associates, Eliza- 


beth, N. J. 


to account executive and assistant 


New York, named 


Communications 


Bozell & Jacobs . . 


agency for Electronic 

(formerly Air Associates), Teterboro, N.]J., 

manufacturer of electronic components and 

systems the industry. The 
f 


agency will also handle advertising for 


for aviation 


the company’s supplies division, which 
retains the name of Air Associates. Elec 
tronic Communications will move its ad- 
ministrative and manufacturing operations 
to St. Fla., and its research 
laboratory to Baltimore, Md. These are 


now located in Teterboro and Orange, N.]J. 


Petersburg, 








EXCLUSIVE 
PROMOTIONAL 
AID MOVES 
DISPLAYS! 


wed 


multiply you" ow 1 “8 

——— 
ie 
UNDERWEAR 


MFGR 








... and other 
national manufacturers 


Our job is‘not done when 
the display is finished. We 
actually help you build en- 
thusiasm among your sales- 
men, distributors and 
dealers with powerful, at- 
tractive literature . .. to 
obtain maximum sell power 
from the displays for you! 
Write for details and sam- 
ples on this exclusive DIS- 
PLAY SALES service. 


“ 
display 
sales 


1635 GEST STREET, CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
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“I’m always amazed at how many new and timely ideas 

I can pick up from Industrial Marketing. When a new issue 
arrives, I find it hard to put the book aside until 

I’ve read it completely.” 


says ALLAN J. LEMBITZ 
Sales Promotion Coordinator 
Friez Instrument Division 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 


During the Korean War, Mr. Lembitz served in the 

Air Force as an Intelligence Analyst and public relations man, 
specializing in newspaper and television. 

In 1953, Mr. Lembitz became a salesman in the industrial sales 
department of Bendix Friez. In 1955, he was 

promoted to his present position where his responsibilities 
include advertising, sales promotion and 

dealer-distributor relations at the Baltimore Bendix Plant. 


“J have found that Industrial Marketing has 

helped me tremendously all along the way. One month 
after I had taken over this job, I was faced with the problem 
of selecting a new advertising agency. Using 

one of Industrial Marketing’s excellent articles to guide 
me, the solution of my problem was not quite 

so difficult as it might have been.” 

says JOHN G. CLARKE 


Advertising Manager 
Continental Screw Company 


After five years in the army and four years at 

Providence College, Mr. Clarke worked as an insurance salesman 
before joining the sales department of the Continental 

Screw Company in August, 1955. He was promoted to his 
present position as advertising and promotional manager 

of Continental Screw Company and its 

affiliate Hy-Pro Tool Company in February, 1956. 
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WITH MEN WHO MAKE 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 








“I always read every issue of Industrial Marketing 
carefully—I have a separate subscription sent to my home. 
We find the paper full of ‘meat’—sound, practical helps 
on problems and promotions occurring in 

our business. All key men read it as a means to improve 

our standards of excellence.” 
says GEORGE BALSAM 


Vice-President 
Allen, Dorsey & Hatfield, Inc. 














Mr. Balsam has an impressive agency record, 
dating back to 1942 when he began as account executive with 
O. S. Tyson Co. He worked in the same capacity for 

Rickard & Co. before joining Aerovox Corp. 

as advertising manager, where he gained an increased 
understanding of client problems. In 1948, he re-entered the 
agency business and since 1954, Mr. Balsam has been 
vice-president and mdnager of a group of industrial accounts 
for Allen, Dorsey & Hatfield. 














The magazine off selling and adeeilising Uo business card andlubly seit _- 
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and 


Photographic (ras 


Reporting A 
Assignments... “~~ 


Covered from Coast-to-Coast! 


Since 1938, we have been devoting 
our engineering experience and “nose for 
news” to the coverage of picture and 
story assignments. May we cover an as- 
signment for you and submit it subject 
to your acceptance? 


SICKLES 
Phote-Reporting SVARVICK 


193 Maplewood Avenue * Maplewood, N. J 














Exceptional Opening for 
EDITOR 
WE'RE EXPANDING OUR EDITORIAL STAFF 


Man required to fill a senior editorial posi- 
tion working immediately under the Editorial 
Director and the Managing Editor. Prefer- 
ably graduate engineer (electrical, or civil, 
or mechanical) age not less than 35, ex- 
perienced on industrial, technical or busi- 
ness publication. Excellent salary and pos- 
sibilities for growth with rapidly growing 
publication. Replies treated in confidence. 
Send full particulars to 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
217 Wayne St. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 





THE SANDER WOOD ENGRAVING CO., INC. / 542 S. DEARBORN ST. / CHICAGO 5 








YOUR CUP OF TEA 


Add Flavor to your printed material 
with Art Mart art. Keeps cost down, 
quality up. Easy to use, new and 
fresh every month. Completely 
classified. Write 


ART MART SERVICE 32:2, 9* 7.2), 











THE BEST AD BILLET IN CHICAGO! 


long established Chicago Ad Agency with 
young principals will add one account exec 
who con write as well as contact. You 
don't heve to bring any business; no hard 
and fast background is stipulated; we just 
wont a‘ guy who can write and sell the 
right kind of industrial advertising for and 
to a top-notch group of clients. If you're 
looking for a chance to show what you can 
do, this is it! Write Box 542, ¢/o Indus- 
trial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 
11, WL 
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Media changes. . 


D. Edward Mayper . . from manager 
franchised circulation, to assistant circu 
ion, manager yonover-Mast Publica 


ns, New York. 


George L. Gates . . from managing editor 

editor, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis, replac 
ing Harvey FE. Yantis who died April 12, 
and succeeded as managing editor by 
Roger S. Berglund, former assistant man 


aging editor. 


Western Industrial Publications . . Los 
Angeles, has merged with the Southern 

edition of Food Mart News. For 
mer partners in Western Industrial Puk 
lications, Col. E. O. Sawyer, Jr. and Mrs. 
Russell Palmer, have retired from the 
partner, Fred T. 


with the new organi 


company, and the other 
Russell wil! remain 


ria ind advertising 


Rogers Publishing Co. Englewood 


has announced the following 
changes: John D. Curley from Flow, 
New York staff; Richard Rodman from 


+ 


te 


National Cash Register, 
tory; John S. Sutherland from 
manager of new Pitts 
office, and Robert Coburn 
sland territory to newly cre- 
Pennslyvania territory. 
Ellis C. Saint . . from national sales man- 
ager, Kiwi Polish Co. Ltd., to promotion 
and research manager, Food Engineering, 
New York. 
Business Week . . New York, has made 
the following appointments: Benton H. 


f 


Faulkner from assistant promotion man 


ager to public relations manager; Wil- 
liam S. Boal from plans and promotion 
Hearst Advertising Service 


to promotion department; Gustav V. Du 


department 


Peza from research manager, Fleet Owner 
to research manager, and Bruce A. Mc- 
Naughton, from merchandising manager, 
n with 


Nation’s Business, to same positi 


ae =r 
Business Week. 


Philip R. Kalisher . . from associate editor 
to editor, Precision Metal Molding, Cleve 


land. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. . . New York, 
has moved its Atlantic district sales divi 
sion to 500 Fifth Ave. 
Kenneth A. Stone . . from_assistant editor 
to associate editor, Electronic Equipment, 


White Plains, N. Y 


Hamilton E. Finney . . from Fawcett Pub 


lications, to eastern representative, Flow, 


Material Handling Illustrated and 


Directory, Cleveland. 


Howard E. Boyer . . chief metallurgist, 
Bosch, to 


Metals Handbook, Cleveland. 


American managing editor 


Donald L. Cooper . . from catalog depart- 
ment, R. R. Donnelley & Sons, to Chicago 
sales representative, Conover-Mast Pur- 
chasing Directory, New York. 

Craig F. Mitchell from promotion and 
research manager, Engineering News-Rec- 
ord, to 
publisher, School Executive, School Equip- 
ment News, and American School & Uni- 


newly created post of assistant 


versity annual collective catalog, all of 
American School Publishing Corp., New 


York. 


Mitchell Shattuck 


Robert Shattuck . . from space salesman, 
Applied Hydraulics, Occupational Hazards 
and Precision Metal Molding, all Indus- 
trial Publishing Corp., Cleveland, to di- 
rector of central space sales, Modern Of 
fice Products, another Industrial publica- 


tion. 


F. J. Maxted . . from merchandising direc- 
tor, Collier's, to sales promotion and ad 
vertising consultant, Cleworth Publishing 


cr no 


s Cob, Conn. 


Paul F. Mundt . . from research manager, 
Food Engineering, to promotion manager, 
Engineering News-Record, New York. 


James G. Chapman .. from junior account 
B. Rundle, Inc., 
ing sales promotion manager, Electronic 
News, New York. 


executive, to advertis- 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. . . New York, 
has opened a sales office in Denver, to 
service accounts in Colorado, Montana, 
Utah and Wyoming. John W. Patten, for- 
mer New England representative for Coal 
Age and Engineering & Mining Journal, 
both McGraw-Hill publications, will be 


manager of the office. 


Beryl Robichaud . . manager, centralized 
services division, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., New York, named assistant vice- 
president; Richard W. Janney from man- 
ager, Boston office, to regional vice-presi- 

Continued on page 177 








July 

28-14.. Chicagoland Fair, Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago. 

July 

8-12... National Housewares Manufactur- 
ers Assn., Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 

10-20.. British Plastics Exhibition, Grand 
Hall, Olympia, London, England. 

21-25... Textile Merchants & Associated In- 
dustries, Palmer House, Chicago. 

22-25..National Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

August 

12-15... National Food Distributors Exposi- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

20-23.. Western Electronic Show & Con- 
vention, Cow Palace, San Fran- 
cisco. 

23-27 .. Advertising Specialty National As- 
sociation, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Sept. 

23- 7..Canadian National Exhibition, Ex- 
hibition Park, Toronto, Canada. 

25-28..Natl. Assn. of Furniture Manu- 
facturers Supply, Equipment & 
Fabric Fair, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 

September 

9-12..New York Premium Show, Hotel 
Sheraton Astor, New York. 

9-13..National Instrument Exposition, 
Auditorium, Cleveland. 

11-13.. Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, Sheraton Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

15-18... Allied Railway Supply Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

1§-18..Produce Packaging Exposition, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

16-20 ..Super Market Sundries Exposition, 
Coliseum, New York. 

20-24.. American Meat Institute Exhibition, 
Palmer House, Chicago. 

22-25..National Builders Hardware Ex- 
position, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

22-25..Public Works Congress & Equip- 
ment Show, Benjamin Franklin Ho- 
tel and Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 
Oct. 

28- 2.. National Stationery & Office Equip- 
ment Association, Conrad Hilton, 
Chicago. 

30- 4.. Material Handling Show, 
Mart, Montreal, Canada. 

October 

7- 9..National Electronics Conference, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Show 


14-16 .. Sanitation 
14-18.. National Hardware Show, Colise- 
16-18.. Mirror Manufacturers Assn., Shera 


21-25..National Safety Congress & Ex- 


24-25..Annual Display of Aviation Elec- 


28-31..National Industrial Packaging & 


28- 1.. National Business Show, Coliseum, 


30- 1.. National 


30- 1..Pan American Hotel & Restaurant 


3l- 2.. Paint Industries Show, Hotel Belle- 


11-14..International Soft Drink 


11-15 .. National 


17-19... National Fertilizer Solutions Assn. 


18-20 .. Advertising Essentials Show, Hotel 


18-21.. Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 


| 
INDUSTRIAL. 


| 





8-10... Electrical Progress Show, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia. 

$-15.. International Dairy Show, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago. 

Maintenance Show, 

Navy Pier, Chicago. 


um, New York. 
ton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


position, Conrad Hilton and other 





hotels, Chicago. 


trical Equipment, Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 


Materials Handling Exposition, At 
lantic City. 
Nov. 


New York. 
Motel Show, Morrison 


Hotel, Chicago. 





Exposition, Bay Front Auditorium, 
Miami, Fla. 


vue, Philadelphia. 





November 


4- 7..National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Assn.-Building Products Exposition, 
Warwick Sheraton 
Philadelphia. 

4- 8..National Metal Congress & Ex- 
position, International Amphithea- 
tre, Chicago, and in conjunction, 
2nd World Metallurgical Congress 
Nov. 2-8. 

5- 7..Industrial Electric Exposition, Wil 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

5- 7..Canadian National Packaging Ex 
position, Automotive Bldg., Ex 
hibition Park, Toronto, Ont., Cana- 
da. 


Auditorium, 


Industry 
Exposition, National Guard Armory, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hotel 

seum, New York. 


Exposition, Coli 





12-15..National Electrical Contractors 


Assn., Music Hall, Cincinnati. 
Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati. 
Statler, New York. 


Industry Exposition, Navy Pier, 


Chicago. 





Catalogue 
of FLASH 
BULLETINS 


Ad execs, sales execs, organiza- 
tion secy’s! If you use form letters 
in quantities from. 25 copies to 
100,000, you'll want to see these 
clever, 4-color, preprinted, 
82x11 forms that start-your mes 
Yolel- Mohs Mecdiiaime il ole late Patolailuare are) 
attention; get greater results! 64 
fo] deXe [Via Mol Mi fe) olae] hake lale Mola mare 

ent! Used consistantly by blue 
lal] oN i ausl Me lalcolele lalelti ME lal-mmolale 


4 


NATIONAL CREATIVE SALES i 


18 E. 48th ST.. NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 





“| SELL CONNECTORS 
TO THE 
OEM” 


says 


Alan E. Aune 
OEM Sales 
Manager 


Omaton Div., 
Burndy 
Corporation 


“We sell connectors, ter- 
minals, splices, lugs, cable 
hangers, and many OEM 
connecting devices.” 


“In the electrical field, the 
Purchasing Agent is a 
highly technical, engineer- 
ing-minded discriminating 
buyer.” 


“We make it a point to 
sell hard to the Purchasing 
Agent. That's why I’m 
glad Burndy advertises in 
PURCHASING NEWS.” 
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This is a Scripto pencil 


Results .. . 663 sales leads 


The story is in the words of Howard L. Stillwell, Jr., vice president and 
general manager of Adgif Company, the division of Scripto, Inc. which 
distributes Scripto products for good will advertising, premiums and gifts: 

“The four ads which we ran in Nation’s Business during 1956 resulted 
in 663 leads which include 68 requests from salesmen for our line. 
This number of leads was far in excess of any other magazine which 
we used on any comparable basis. 

“The thing that we like most of all about the leads from Nation’s 
Business is that they have resulted in a considerable percentage of 
orders for us. 

“Most important, I suppose, is the fact that we have been so pleased 
with the results of our advertising in Nation’s Business that we plan to 
increase our schedule for 1957.” 

Of the 779,000 Nation’s Business subscribers, 550,000 are the men 
who actually own American business—owners, partners, presidents in 
every type of business, nationwide. 

That’s why Nation’s Business is such an effective medium for adver- 
tisers of business products, services and ideas . . . why its advertising 
linage has gone up for 18 consecutive months .. . and why action in 
business results when you advertise in Nation’s Business. 


Nation’s Business means Action in Business 


779,902 PAID CIRCULATION (A.B.C.), including 75,154 executives 
of business-members of the National Chamber of Commerce and 
704,586 businessmen who have personal subscriptions. 

ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS: 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Washington * Chicago * Philadelphia * Detroit * Cleveland * San Francisco 
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All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the facing 
insert and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


7O01/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Explain two natural divisions 
in the forest industries 


“The Fabulous Forest Industries,” a 
four-page brochure describing in some de- 
tail the natural divisions of the forest in- 
dustries is available from The Timberman 
and The Lumberman, Portland, Ore. 

Included is a future outlook report for 
this basic resource industry. It is designed 
as a helpful reference by men engaged 
in all phases of advertising and marketing 
of equipment, supplies and services for 


that industry. 


702/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Iran's potential explained 
in 76-page booklet 


Because of Iran's present strategic posi 
tion as the fulcrum of the Near and Middle 
East defense, its commanding position in 
the Persian Gulf, and its vast oil and 
mineral resources; it has become the ob- 
ject of world-wide interest. 

In an effort to explain itself, the Iranian 
Information Center, New York, is offering 
a 76-page booklet covering everything 
from historical background to modern in- 


dustry. 


703/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Report shows trend to 
restaurants at motels 


There is a fast-growing trend on the 
part of motel owners to providing some 
f eating facilities—a restaurant, sand- 
wich or coffee shop—according to a recent 
survey by American Motel magazine. 
Entitled, ‘Study of The Trend of Restau- 
rants as Adjuncts to Motels,” the report 
points out that 35% of the respondents 
provide eating facilities. Of those who do 
not, 10% say they plan to within the next 


year. 





704/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
1957 edition of ‘Motor 
Truck Facts’ available 

At latest count, there are more than 
10,750,000 trucks rolling on the streets and 
highways of the nation. U. S. truck regis- 
trations have deubled since 1945. It takes 
7,000,000 men and women to keep the 
huge fleet rolling, or about one out of 
every 10 workers in the nation. 

These are facts taken from the newly 
published 1957 edition of “Motor Truck 
Facts,” a bienneal statistical handbook of 
the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. The 59-page booklet is 
tightly packed with information in charts 
and tables covering such aspects of truck 
transportation as production, registration, 
uses, employment, taxation, mileage and 
vehicle age. 


70S/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
All about ‘Target Reports.’ 
new ad readership study method 

An eight-page booklet explaining the 
new Target Reports research service of 
‘Construction Equipment’ is available from 
the publisher, Conover-Mast, New York. 
The reports are compiled by Harvey Re- 
search Organization, New York. 

The booklet explains how Target Re- 
ports are compiled, what they offer, how 
they can help you, and “extras” available 
from the service. It also lists some pre- 
liminary conclusions from Target Reports 
in regard to brand consciousness, color 
rating, specifications needed, distribu- 
tion importance, action shots, etc. 


70G/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Information on Robovision. 
sound-slide projector, offered 

Want to sell more, train better, demon- 
strate with an impact? According to Oak- 
ton Engineering Corp., Skokie, Ill, you 
can do it with Robovision, an automatic, 
self-contained, tape recorded, sound-slide 
film projection unit. 

Company says the operator merely pulls 
out the cord coupled to an internal rewind- 
ing reel, plugs it in and pushes the start- 





marketing 
aids 


ing button, Picture brillance reportedly 
eliminates the necessity for turning out 
lights or pulling shades regardless of the 
rooms lighting. 

Information on this unit, that can be set 
to either cut off automatically at the end 
of the film or repeat itself continuously, is 
offered by the company. 


707/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here’s how to use 
metal signs in advertising 

A fully-illustrated, 24-page brochure il- 
lustrating the advertising functions of met- 
al signs is available from the Stout Sign 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Examples of every conceivable type of 
dealer and product identification are in- 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


5707 


® Send for these free selling tools 


cluded in pointing out the many uses of 
metal signs as an integral part of any ad- 
vertising program. 


708/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New market study on 
plastics field offered 

Designed to provide industrial concerns 
and advertising agencies with an up-to- 
date picture of the characteristics, buying 
needs and growth potentials of the plastics 
field, a 40-page booklet entitled, “The Plas- 
tics Field—What It Is, How to Sell It,” is 
available from “Modern Plastics,” 
York. 

In addition to statistical data on the sale 
of plastics materials and processing equip- 
ment, the file-size study contains data on 

Continued on next page 
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continued from previous page 
present trends and future prospects for 
plastics in a representative cross-section of 
plastics-using industries 


709/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
District sales manager—his 
new position in marketing 

Many companies are giving the district 
sales manager new and concentrated at- 
to the editors of “Na- 
tion’s Business,” New York. 


tention according 


Reason for creater stress on this front 
line sales supervisor?—more sophisticated 
customers, increased stress on selling, a 
complex market, says the reprint, “Train- 
Future Leaders.” The article 
points out that today’s changing markets 
for this vital link in sales man- 
type of man in a new 


Ch) 
oaies 


demand 
agement a new 
type of job. 

The six-page reprint focuses on the man, 
the job and the training that matches one 
to the other. 


71G/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Metal ad specialties 
illustrated in booklet 

“Advertise in metal,” 
Grammes & Sons, Allentown, Pa. To show 
how, the company is offering a brochure 
showing everything from metal jingling 
coins to executive desk secretaries, with 
many a stop at membership cards, money 
clips, ash trays, boxes, 
memo pads, check protectors, bottle open- 


of plaques. 


says L. F. 


gages, cigaret 
ers, emblems and a variety 

Most 
brass, but are available in stainless steel 


or aluminum. All can be lithographed with 


of the specialties are made of 


special advertising message and company 


logo 


711/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Keep up on color photography, 
reproduction via bulletins 
News bulletins “Cole 
News,” designed for admen who wa 


entitled 
keep posted on developments 
photography, are offered 
Lang, New York, custom color 
Recent issues have dealt with Type C 
the new alternative to dye 


laboratories. 


Color Prints, 


No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
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United States 
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transfers which can be used for three or 
four-color reproductions; and high-speed 
color film processing. According to the 
“Type C” issue, advertising and sales can 
use the process for high-quality color 
prints at “lower cost than ever before pos- 
sible.” 


712/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Case history service 
explains its operation 

Case Histories Unlimited, with head- 
quarters in Detroit, Mich., and representa- 
tives in key spots throughout the couniry, 
is offering a brochure explaining the six 
steps of its operation. 

The field staff of technically-trained, 
full-time, writers-photographers, based in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis and Los 
Angeles, are said to travel 125,000 
miles a year. Services include obtaining 
the cooperation of customers and dealer, 
arranging for interviews and taking pic- 
tures, and securing all okays and clear- 


ances, 


713/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Manual of modern plastic 
binding available 

Want to neatly bind your multi-page 
sales messages, product promotion pieces, 
etc.? To explain how you can standardize 
all binding within your organization, the 
General Binding Corp., Chicago, is offering 
a manual of modern plastic binding. 


714/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Art-work standards for 
projected visuals described 

A six-page pamphlet, designed for any- 
one who prepares the art work from which 
projected visuals {including tv) are made, 
is available from Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N.Y. 

According to the pamphlet, “Art Work 
Size Standards for Projected Visuals,” art 
work made according to these standards 
will be easier to prepare, more certain to 
be properly legible, uniform in size and 
convenient to file. 


7185 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Aluminum easel does 
job of five 

Information on a light-weight, aluminum 
easel for paper pad presentations, black- 
board chalk-talks, flip chart presentations, 
card chart speeches and poster easels, is 
available from Arlington Aluminum Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

The easel is 72” high with a 29x40" 
presentation board. It folds down to 
29x40x2” with no screws or bolts to get 
lost during its transportation. Shipping 
weight is 15 Ibs. 
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Media changes “ tion's Business, Washington, D. C. He will 
: head S 0. He fo l 
continued from p. 174 eadquarter in San Feenictece He formerly 

represented the publication in the New 


dent and New England district manager England states. 


for McGraw-Hill. 
Construction News, Public Works Issue . . 
James C, Kurz . . from account executive, will convert from a monthly to a bi-weekly 
McCann-Erickson, to Midwest advertising publication effective Aug. 14. 
manager, Modern Castings, Des Plaines, Mateer 
Ill. Frederick Borden . . from senior associate 
editor, Industrial Marketing, and editor of Howard Mateer . . publisher of Electronics, 
Business Week . . New York, new rates, Industrial Marketing's Annual Market Data Nucleonics and Electrical Merchandising, 
effective Jan. 4, 1958: & Directory Number, to Management Mag has relinquished his duties as publisher 
l-time 13-time azines, Greenwich, Conn., where he will of Electrical Merchandising to devote the 
1 page, black & white $3,160 $3,010 become managing editor of Management necessary increased time to the former 
1 page, four-color 5,100 4,915 Methods, and the forthcoming new month two publications. He has been succeeded 
ly, School Management. Paul Abramson, by Shelton Fisher, also publisher of Power 
John R. Thomas . . from McGraw-Hill In- formerly a reporter for Time, has been and Fleet Owner. Louis N. Rowley, editor 
ternational Corp.'s Cleveland office to named assistant managing editor of School of Power, has been named associate pub 
Pittsburgh district manager, Business Management. lisher of Electrical Merchandising. All the 
Week, New York. He replaces John P. publications are published 
Taylor who was transferred to Business M. H. (Bud) Hall . . from manager of the I 
Week's Chicago office as Midwestern ad- Detroit office, Popular Mechanics, to ad- 
vertising manager. vertising sales representative for Practical Frank Rice . . named assistar 
Builder, Chicago, in Ohio, West Virginia circulation 
Frank Wenter . . from vice-president and and Western Pennsylvania. Plains, N.Y. 
advertising director, Clissold Publishing ver-Mast P 


{ill Publishing Co., New 


Co., Chicago, to executive vice-president, Richard J. Murphy . . promoted to Eastern 

Huddle Restaurants, Los Angeles. advertising manager, Pit & Quarry Publi Anthony A, Fusaro .. fr 
cations, Chicago, and Raymond S. Neuwelt promotion manager 

Hugh Reynolds . . named to newly created advanced to Midwest advertising man chasing Directory 

position of Pacific Coast manager, Na ager. perations manager. 





introducing the nour 
F L it C T R 0 fe | C —s 5 electronic products sold through parts distributors to in- 
: ‘4 dustrials, eem will be to electronic components, materials 


and services so/d direct from manufacturers to industrials. 


E N G I N E E R S : low cost of reaching an $11 billion market 
50,000 copies of eem will be distributed free to a selected 
M A S T rE W “ list of engineers and purchasing agents at the nation’s 


largest users of electronic components, materials and ser- 

a combined master catalog and buying guide vices. As an annual, to be released March 1958, eem will 
4 h h if b a / - have a one year’s life. As a reference guide, it will be used 
directed at the men who speciry and uy in ee daily. The cost of cataloging in eem is amazingly low— 


the $11 billion electronics market from $285 to $475 per page. Charter advertisers are 
guaranteed the same rate for the next two editions. 


; pe b] ; 9 bi] , , e . 
the engineers wanted it...that’s why @@M was created issuance and closing dates 


Engineers want a single master catalog and buying guide with intelligent product 
classifications, properly indexed for quick, easy reference...concise, factual and 
complete. A recent survey among the engineers of the nation’s top electronic firms Space Reservations: Sept. 30, 1957 
spells this out. It is the only effective method for manufacturers of electronic com- 


ponents, materials and services to present their product information. That's why Copy Deadline: Copy to be set — Oct. 15, 1957 
eem was created. Complete plates — Nov. 1, 1957 


Published Annually: Issued March 1958 (Ist ed.) 


a complete, easy reference master catalog and buying guide Cialididiaes ie tia wats Biaiineale Maimeri Mathes extaten 


eem combines the catalog information of many manufacturers in a single, fully on-the-spot product representation at the desks of 50,000 
indexed volume. This gives each manufacturer a low cost medium for presenting engineers and purchasing agents in the $11 billion elec- 
the broadest assortment of products to engineers and purchasing agents. Every tronics market. 

important user of electronic components, materials, services (manufacturers, 

research labs, govérnment, communication) —every engineer and purchasing agent Include eem in your '58 plans—now! 


involved in the buying decision will have constant access to copies of eem. 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS MASTER 


eem is published by United Catalog Publishers, the same company that has served (dhinedieen Ieemen, mapdand; ton tock 


the electronic parts distributor and industry with The Radio-Electronic MASTER 
for the past 21 years. What The Radio-Electronic MASTER is to standard stock fromm the same publishers of The Radio-Electronic MASTER 
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e IRE Vladimir K. Zworykin 
Television Award, 1957 


IRE salutes Donald Richman for bringing us still near- 
er to the pleasure and information that can be con- 
veyed through the perfect transmission of color. His 
contributions to the theory of synchronization, particu- 
larly that of color subcarrier reference oscillator syn- 
chronization in color television, is basic to the proposi- 
tion of transmitting color information. Color TV has 
already demonstrated its value and importance in 
closed circuit medical demonstrations and its educa- 
tional possibilities for the future are limitless. 

Radio is a way of thinking big about the world of 
tomorrow. The Institute of Radio Engineers is a pro- 
fessional Society of nearly 60,000 men devoted to a 
better world for you through the advancement of their 
science and their field of specialization. They read the 
official publication of their Society, Proceedings of the 
IRE — the only engineering journal in the radio-elec- 
tronics industry exclusively edited by and for radio- 
electronics engineers. 


for better 


color TV 


As science-fiction fantasy is converted to fact, the 
detailed realities first appear in Proceedings. Original, 
authoritative articles by the men responsible for these 
radio miracles continue to keep IRE members in- 
formed as idea based on idea is advanced. Earth sat- 
ellites, FM, TV, color TV, VLF, radar, computers, 
transistors, solid state electronics, scatter propagation, 
single sideband . . . revolutionary concepts in radio- 
electronics all started and developed in Proceedings of 
the IRE. 

In radio everything is possible . . . and IRE remem- 
bers the men who make it so. Small wonder that IRE 
is remembered in return. Best way to get products re- 
membered, if they are sold in the radio-electronics 
field, is through advertising on the pages of Proceedings 
of the IRE. If you want to sell the radio industry, 


you've got to tell the radio engineer! 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


Proceedings of the IRE 


Adv. Dept., 1475 Broadway, New York 36, New York 
Chicago ¢ Cleveland ¢ San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles 
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OK 


as inserted 


copy chasers 





x 





You must 
ALWAYS obey 


Hospitals 


coast to coast 


the rules — usually 


Readex proves again that readership jumps 


when certain ad rules are applied. And then there (ere sn of VERVTEX Soup Te) a 
EASY TO USE 
Just wet VERVTEX Soop Tissue ond hands thoroughly. 


Rub briskly until desired amount of lather + present. Dispose 
of used fiasve in waste receptacle end rinse hands. 


are ads that follow no rules at all—and score high 


EFFICIENT 
No wasted soop when VERVTEX is used. 


* THI® ADVERTIOEMENT 18 PRINTED ON VERVTEX 
Eoch Nave contoins enough soap for 0 very 


ms What are the characteristics 
which make for the most successful 
advertisements? 

Over the years, the Copy Chasers 
have devoted themselves to exam- 
ination of techniques which do or 
don’t attract attention and get read- 
ership. In the beginning, we had to 
work from personal opinion which 
was based, of course, mainly upon 
experience: knowledge of the habits 
and attitudes of readers, plus — 
wherever available — performance 
records. 

But shortly after this department 
started, ad readership surveys of 
business papers came into existence, 
and they enabled us to match opin- 
ion against observed behavior. 

While we have always suspected 
that the various ad rating services 
fell somewhat short of perfection — 
due, primarily, to insufficient and 
not truly representative sampling 
and absence of any means of quali- 
tative measurement — we have felt, 
and still do feel, that by and large it 
is rewarding to pay attention to 
what Starch et al tell us about what 
readers tell them about what they 
do or don’t read. 


1 weste receptocie. 


meintain. 





thorough washing of hands ond arms 


CONVENIENT 
‘An ebundont supply of cleon soop 1s olwoys 
present Used tives ore easily disposed of 


ECONOMICAL 
Clean-up time is shortened — no soap trays 
fo heep tidy — no liquid soap containers to 


Doctors find VERVTEX Soap Tissves 
idea! fer office use. 


For free sample ond full informe- 
tion about VERVTEX, see your sum 
plier — or write us. 


BURLINGTON SOAP CoO. 
111 Weet Washington Street 
Chicago 2, lilinols 








Soapy . . Burlington Soap Co. ran sample of soap-impregnated, 
paper ‘‘wash cloth’ as insert, got 51% Readex score, com- 
pared to 13% for average page ad in Hospital Management. 


Guides and warnings . . And 
from all the accumulation of statis- 
tics have come clear indications that 
building ads certain ways does 
often produce reader response 
greater than average, and building 
ads certain other ways does produce 
reader response less than average. 
Thus we have, for our use, a set of 
guides and a set of warnings. Do 
this, you have better chance for 
success; do that, you're taking a 
risk. 


And the best part of it all is that 
the findings of the ad readership re- 
ports generally do confirm, in the 
main, not only what the experts 
have always advised, but also what 
common sense would dictate if com- 
mon sense were permitted more 
control over the creative urges of 
admen. 


No guarantee .. But no adherence 


to guides and warnings can do any 
more than increase the chances; it 
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They re doing big things ar 


GOOD/YEAR AIRCRAFT 








Heald (2-color) got 36% Readex. Aver- 
age for page in American Machinist, 9%. 


can’t guarantee reader enchantment, 
it can’t prevent utter disinterest. 
And it can’t, alone, create a differ- 
ential between “better than aver- 
age” and “very best.” 

In fact, Gallup-Robinson, who has 
done more in depth in this respect 
than other services, confesses that 
the “very best” ads, just like the 
“worse than average,’ very often 
have been built by methods which 
ignore the rules altogether. 

And there’s still another factor: 
it may be some purely mechanical 
factor (such as a cover position) 
or the inherent interest of the prod- 
uct itself, that contributes more to 
the high score than the techniques 
involved. 

Still, it is always profitable to 

study the top ads; whatever the 
reason, they did obtain the highest 
response. So when the Readex serv- 
ice provided us with a collection of 
the highest ranking ads during 1956 
in the publications it serves, we 
considered it worth a look. 
*The best score produced by an ad 
in American Machinist — out of 
2,833 ads subjected to a recall scru- 
tiny was a 36% “reader interest” 
earned by the Heald Machine Co. 
It’s a two-color ad appearing on the 
inside front cover, and in this case 
we can’t attribute any of its success 
to its position, for we have found 
that position means relatively little 
in the Readex method of scoring. 

The headline is a good one. It is 
located at the top of the page above 
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Sperry (2-color), 59%; average full-page 
ad in Aviation Week, 16% 

the illustration. (The “rule” is to 
put the picture at the top, with 
headline underneath, leading direct- 
ly into the copy.) But the headline 
arrangement is fine: four lines, well 
spaced, with excellent choice of type 
and sizes: 


New Heald Method of 
BORE REAMING 
Keeps small-hole finishing 
on the STRAIGHT AND NARROW 


This headline, of course, has the 
advantage of news, which is an ele- 
ment not always available to the 
copywriter, and it clearly declares 
its subject matter to the passing 
reader. 

The method is illustrated by a 
clear picture, as you will see in the 
accompanying cut, and is demon- 
strated, in a fashion, by a film strip 
running down the left (outer edge) 
of the page. 

Copy makes an excellent start: 


It’s not boring, not reaming — but a 
unique combination that gives you the 
desirable features of both 


Sticks to the point . . This open- 
ing, we claim, is virtually a guaran- 
tee of continued readership by any- 
one to whose job function small-hole 
finishing does, or could be, related. 
Copy sticks to business throughout, 
and is neatly arranged in two col- 
umns on good white space. Signa- 
ture is bold and clear without dis- 


Goodyear (2-color), 59%; average full- 
page ad in Aviation Week, 16%. 


tracting the eye from the message. 

Written by ROBERT A. BROWNE, vice- 
president, Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt & Reed, New York. 

As we have undoubtedly re- 
marked in the past, the best way to 
get a high score in a publication ad- 
dressed to the aviation industry is 
to build the ad around a photograph 
of an airplane — preferably in 
flight. 

But since so many ads in Aviation 
Week are — naturally — dominated 
by a photograph of a plane, there 
must be something special about the 
Goodyear and Sperry ads which 
tied for tops with spectacular 59’s. 
Well, it’s subject matter, in both 
cases. Although this fact should not 
reduce the credit due the admen. 
*“Unroll It — and Fly Away!” 
(Goodyear) is about as irresistable 
a headline as we ever saw. And it’s 
no gag — “For here is an airplane 
built of inflatable rubberized fabric 
— a plane which can be unrolled 
like a carpet and flown away!” 
(That is, once you’ve hitched an en- 
gine up to it.) 

We admire the layout. The upper 
part of the two-part illustration 
shows, in silhouette, the wings, tail 
assembly, pilot’s seat and wheels all 
wrapped up, together with a man 
bringing the engine and its supports 
into position. The lower part is a 
square-up photograph of the craft 
in flight. 

WILLIAM J. CONLON, art director, 

Continued on page 182 





ANNOUNCING 


A CHANGE OF NAME 





THE JULY ISSUE 


Materials 


When the name of a magazine does not clearly reflect its editorial 
scope, it is the responsibility of the publisher to seek a new name. 


With this in mind, James M. Vicary Co., well known for its work 
in the field of naming research, was retained to conduct a thorough 
study that would lead to an appropriate, descriptive name. 


Hundreds of subscribers, pass-on readers, advertisers, and agency 
personnel were personally interviewed in the course of testing many 
possible names. The evidence accumulated by the Vicary organization 
overwhelmingly demonstrated the need for a new name and indicated 
that the most suitable name is MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING. 
The change to MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING is a change in 
name only. The magazine will continue to be devoted to the selection 
and use of metals, nonmetallics, parts and finishes in design 
engineering. Our policy, scope and treatment remain as you have 
known them — all are dedicated to help solve the problems of 
materials selection in design engineering. The magazine will con- 
tinue to give editorial attention to all factors important to materials 
selection, including methods and procedures which affect the 
properties of materials. 


Now, the name matches the editorial policy of the magazine. This 
further strengthens the service MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING 
offers readers and advertisers. 


Materials 


in Design Engineering 
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Kudner Agency, New York, laid out 
this fine page, and the words came 
from CHARLES DOUGHTIE, copywriter 
for Kudner Agency. 
*The Sperry ad employs a format 
which has become characteristic of 
this company. This is a particularly 
masculine type of layout — big il- 
three-column text ar- 
rangement, headline — in con- 
densed, bold, upper case letters — 
inserted under the picture and 
above the left and middle columns. 

One subhead develops the story 
line begun in the main headline; a 
second subhead merely serves the 
purpose of suggesting that the copy 
below is especially interesting: “The 
Story Behind the Story.” 

Copy actually is in story form, 
beginning: 


lustration, 


The ocean is a big place. And it’s 
especially big if you're a jet fighter 
pilot trying to find your carrier base in 


pitch darkness 


Our only objection to this ad is 
that the text is too tight and the 
paragraphs too long—39 lines, only 
three paragraphs. But this may con- 
tribute to the appearance of mas- 
culine strength, and the message 
may well be sufficiently absorbing 
to carry the reader through. 


Copy for this particular ad was by 
FRANK R. RISLEY, chairman, executive 
committee, Reach, McClinton & Co., 
Newark, N.J. 

Campaign format designed by 
EVERETT W. SAHRBECK, vice president 
and art director of the agency. 


Is poetry distracting? . . We sel- 
dom fall for a headline that at- 
tempts to be poetic, because head- 
lines seldom get spoken and so the 
rhythm doesn’t come across. But 
we confess being fascinated by both 
the meter and the alliteration of the 
s’s and the x’s in: “There’s safety in 
the shine if there’s DuPont Ludox 
in the wax.” 

Still, that can’t account for the 
38% that this ad got for top position 
in Better Maintenance. In fact, its 
poetic flavor may tend to distract 
from the point it is trying to make 
— Ludox makes floor wax “anti- 
slip.” 

Despite the fact that this is a neat 
ad all right, observing the rules for 
getting high scores — big clean il- 
lustration, headline under picture, 
two-column text arrangement — we 
feel it’s “addy” (which an ad 
shouldn’t be). The picture 
slick, the contrived 
(girl too smart, too postured), and 


is too 


situation too 
the copy artificial: 


Quick work, Miss Jones — the boss is 


waiting! Safer work, too, because that 


gleaming floor wax contains ‘’Ludox’’ 
colloidal silica DuPont's anti-slip 
ingredient. 


We can’t fight a 38%, but we can’t 
call this a really great ad. Its very 
success, however, may be proof that 
a clean layout can help fair illustra- 
tion and copy material almost as 
much as a bad layout can ruin good 
illustration and copy material. 


Don’t let the reader down. . 
It’s not often that a man starting out 
on a copy or layout assignment has 
the material for a real stopper. Most 
“stoppers” are so far-fetched that 
the copy can never sustain the ex- 
citement of the headline, and the 
reader gets let down. 

So the good rule is — Don’t try to 

write a stopper headline. Unless, of 
course, you have a “natural” on 
your hands like “How to Keep a 
goldfish in a bag!” 
*Now few readers of Chemical 
Week would ever have occasion to 
keep a goldfish in a bag, so this Shell 
Chemical Corp. ad (illustrated, as it 
is, by a goldfish in a bag) promises 
no user-benefit. But it does promise 
— and this is truly a unique case — 
that the copy will satisfy the curios- 
ity aroused. 

Of course, the message is not at 
all irrelevant to the chemical indus- 
try, and there’s no awkward tie-in 
between goldfish and reader prob- 


Continued on page 184 
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DuPont 38%; 
page ad in Better Maintenance, 


average full- 
17%. 


(2-color), 
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Shell (4-color), 42%; average full-page 
ad in Chemical Week, 12%. 


Richmond (2-color), 53%; average full- 
page ad in Construction Methods, 15%. 





Engineering Construction in Canada is up! 


In step with Canada’s rapidly expanding overall 
economy, engineering construction in Canada is 
booming. Highways, bridges, pipe lines, airports, are 
all being extended and improved. The increased vol- 
ume includes municipal and district roads, water sup- 
plies, sewage installations, marine and dredging proj- 
ects, power plants, factories, commercial and public 
buildings as well. In the two years from 1954 to 
1956, annual expenditure on engineering construc- 
tion in Canada rose by $1.15 billion. Here are the 
actual figures: 


New Millions of Dollars 
Construction Maintenance Total 
i, i es $1,809 1 $487 $2,296 
457 2,369 
525 3,050 


Editorial coverage in Engineering and 

Contract Record is up! 

And to keep in step, editorial coverage in Engineer- 
ing and Contract Record has also soared. The aver- 
age issue in 1954 had 60 pages of editorial. In 1956 
the figure was 78. Roads, heavy engineering and mu- 


nicipal projects were featured, with coverage of new 
equipment, materials and applications. Top construc- 
tion management found economic trends, upcoming 
new business, administrative problems discussed. 
Here is a three year editorial page count. 

1954 — 726, 1955 — 850, 1956 — 937 


And Advertising Lineage in Engineering and 
Contract Record is up! 
Keeping pace with increased editorial coverage, ad- 
vertising lineage in Engineering and Contract Rec- 
ord has gone up too. In 1956 Engineering and Con- 
tract Record carried 215 more pages of advertising 
than in 1955 — 279 more than in 1954. The figures 
were: 

1954 — 1,413 pages, 1955 — 1,477 pages, 

1956 — 1,692 pages 

Whatever your products, whatever you sell, if its of 
interest to Canada’s pulsing, booming, engineering 
construction industry, you can sell your market more 
rapidly and more effectively by advertising in Engi- 
neering and Contract Record. 


For full information write us today 


The December 1957 and February, April, July, August and December 1958 issues of Engineering and Contract 
Record will be "Starched”. Advertisers will thus be given an opportunity to test the effectiveness of their cam- 


paigns. 


ENGINEERING and CONTRACT RECORD 


1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario, It’s a Hugh C. MacLean Publication 








Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 


used in new Plymouth V-S Engine Plant 








Pittsburgh Piate Glass (4-color), 40%; 
average full-page, Factory, 8%. 
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lem. Notice how quickly the copy 
gets down to business: 


Successful practitioners of the gold- 
fish-bagging art name two requisites. 
The bag must hold water, and it must 
permit air to pass through its walls. In 
other words, the bag must behave like 
polyethylene 

Because polyethylene keeps vegetables 
fresh by letting them breathe, it is one 
of our most useful packaging materials. 
It gets a healthy assist from an anti- 
oxidant developed by Shell Chemical — 
lonol. 

It is lonol in the mix that imparts to 
polyethylene its ability to weather high 
temperatures during initial milling of the 
film. It is lonol that helps keep it tough 
during years of wear. 


Really a swell ad (scored a 42) 
turned out by the team of HUGH 
PARKER, copy group head, J. Walter 
Thompson, New York, on copy, and 
ARTHUR BLOMQUIST, J. Walter Thomp- 
son’s art director, on layout. 

But lay off the curiosity angle, 
brother, unless you have the mak- 
ings as good as these fellows had. 


World-shaking gismos? .. We are 
incapable of explaining to you why 
53% of the builders who testified in 
the Readex investigation of Con- 
struction Methods declared interest 
in the Richmond Screw Anchor Co. 
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\ THE INSIDE STORY 


1 e0s 


HILC O. POWER TRANSISTOR | 


THERMAL DROP Ty, C PER WATT TYPICAL 


Mies Pcs one prime worse of mbeemastuae to Powe: 'ramaten ameiv toons 
Wie te Dept Ch temmdate Pube Compomy, Lomein, Ae 


Phiico (2-color), 43%; 
ad in Control Engineering, 14%. 


average full-page 


ad which out-scored 2,115 other ads 
in 1956. 

Those little gismos — 18 of them 
— are “a partial showing of the 356 
items contained in the Richmond 
line of engineered concrete form- 
tying devices.” It may be that the ad 
contains information of world (con- 
struction)-shaking importance, but 
that’s only our guess. 

How this ad beat out the many 
great campaigns running in the con- 
struction magazines, is beyond us. 
Any suggestions, Mr. Wyeneth, Mr. 
Pendergast? 

The Philco ad which scored high- 
est in Control Engineering breaks 
many of the rules which usually 
work, including: 

e Beware reverses. 

® Use color functionally. 

® Don’t put illustrative material on 
smears. 

e Run headlines in lower case. 

e Have some one element dominate 
— but not the company name. 

e Feature a user-benefit. 

@ Include a verb in the headline. 
@ Break text up into short para- 
graphs. 

e Never, never use gimmicks like 
paper tears, paper clips, etc. 

OK — it got a 43. That transistor 
must be a pistol — is all we can say. 


Wins with a sunburst. . The win- 
ner in Electronics (Sylvania Electric 
Products) is not much better — 





v SYLVANIA-= 


key COMPONENT in SYLVANIA'S “power-pack” 
for hybrid auto radio offers new features 
for general power applications 


ov tyge Geen PATENES OF THE 
che NRF POWEE TRARESTOR 


FLECTRORICS ATOM” PNERGY 








Syivania (2-color), 51%; average full- 
page ad in Electronics, 11%. 


addy as all-get-out with its sun- 
burst, headline superimposed on 
picture, fancy hand-lettering. 

Only explanation that comes to 
our mind is the same as before — 
the transistor is a hot item. (Sup- 
position strengthened by observa- 
tion that the ads scoring second 
highest and fourth highest are about 
transistors and the ad scoring third 
highest is signed by Transitron 
[close] Electronic Corp. — although 
the term “transistor” does not ap- 
pear in the copy.) 

So what’s good or bad about these 
ads is of no significance to anybody 
who’s pushing something other than 
a transistor. 

We've learned that the addition 
of one color to a black-and-white 
ad does not, on the average, pay off 
enough in attention value to justify 
its cost. (Functionally, of course, it 
does pay off.) And we've also 
learned that four colors generally 
get high scores, whether used func- 
tionally or not. 


*If we were selling color — and 
particularly “Color Dynamics” in 
paint, as Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
is — we'd not settle for less than 
full-color, and neither does Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. 

The winning ad in Factory (40%) 
is one of a long-time series that 
weve much admired. Excellent 
photography — in this case, of a 
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A new employee gave us the idea... 


Several weeks ago, a young chap being processed by our 
personnel people—you know, for insurance, hospital- 
ization and so forth—asked whether our company had 
a Payroll Savings Plan for U. S. Savings Bonds. 

This simple question made us realize that while we 
had a Payroll Savings Plan available we had not 
promoted it lately among our employees. 

We contacted the State Director of the Savings 
Bonds Division of the U. S. Treasury and discussed 
this matter. He helped us work out a promotion plan to 
contact every employee on the Payroll, and thereafter, 


each new employee we hired. He supplied literature, 


posters and so forth and helped train the canvassers to 
do an educational promotion among our employees. 
In a short time, with practically no disruption of our 
business, our campaign was successful. The enthusiastic 
response floored us. This proved to us employees want to 
save part of their pay and they welcome the convenient 
Payroll Savings Plan for buying U. S. Savings Bonds. 
Your State Director, Savings Bond Division, U. S. 
Treasury Department, will be glad to help you install 
The Payroll Savings Plan, or build participation in an 
existing plan. Write: Savings Bonds Division, U. S. 


Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C, 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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plant interior. Sensible organization 
of elements. Straight-forward head- 
lines — in this case, “Pittsburgh 
Color Dynamics improves produc- 
tive efficiency as operators are 
helped to see their work better.” 
Factful (and, if necessary, long) 
copy. 

Two special observations in con- 
nection with this ad: 


1. The subhead is 
read like a picture cut-line — which 
we know often gets better reading 
than main copy, so should be loaded 
with sell. It reads: “Properly engi- 
neered colors reduce eye fatigue 
and cut down accidents in Mt. Wolf 
Plant of the American Wire Fabrics 
Corp.” 


positioned to 


2. Copy going after an inquiry is 
separated from the main text. The 
offer is sold hard, too. This company 
makes its coupon work. 


Written by PETE REVELT, account 
executive, Maxon, Inc., Detroit. 


*xTopper in Food Engineering was 
an orderly presentation by Pitts- 
burgh Corning on “Carnation cuts 
construction costs with free-stand- 
ing insulating wall of Foamglas,” 
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dominated by a big (better than 
half the page) illustration of the 
installation being made. Copy is 
long, but in easy-reading editorial 
style. 


Conservatively distinct . . It 
should be noted that whereas this 
ad is conventional in arrangement 
(just as Goodrich ads are — and a 
Goodrich ad scored second highest 
in Food Engineering), it gains dis- 
tinction by bleeding the illustration, 
by mortising an area top left to ac- 
commodate the Foamglas logotype, 
by a certain squat typeface for the 
headline, and by a secondary illus- 
tration which bleeds off the lower 
right corner. 

Layout by E. J. SPAHR, art director, 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pitts- 
burgh. 


* Burlington Soap Co. ran off with 
the honors in Hospital Management 
by printing its message on a sample 
of the product being advertised — 
soap tissue. An area upper right is 
marked off to indicate the exact size 
of Vervtex soap tissue, and copy 
underneath this suggests a demon- 
stration: 


Easy to Use 


Just wet Vervtex Soap Tissue and 
hands thoroughly. Rub briskly until de- 


for Pressurized Cooling Systems 


ftorimann Me. 92 
COOLING SYSTEM 
wn ANALYZER 
Salfimae 


Systie 
senwict 


sired amount of lather is present. Dis- 
pose of used tissue in waste receptacle 
and rinse hands. 


Copy lower left explains why 
Vervtex is Sanitary, Efficient, Con- 
venient and Economical. 

Idea for this spectacular insert 
came from DONALD FULTON, account 
executive, Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Chicago. 


Not good, not bad .. We don’t 
know why E. Edelmann & Co.’s 
two-color ad scored higher than any 
other ads in Jobber Topics. To us, 
it’s rather run-of-mine, not bad, not 
particularly good. Only explanation 
we can imagine is that the product 
— a cooling system analyzer — is as 
“amazing” as the headline says it is. 
We normally shudder at the word 
“amazing,” but it certainly worked 
for Maxwell House. 

Other than to say that this ad 
presents the product pictorially in 
satisfactory fashion and adequately 
identifies it, there’s nothing we can 
find here to include in any lesson 
on how to get high Readex scores. 


x*International Nickel’s winner in 
Petroleum Processing has a lot of 
good things — a news headline, a 
subhead mentioning savings in 
terms of dollars, installation photo- 
graph and diagram of same, a long 
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International Nickel (B&W), 33%; av- 
erage page, Petroleum Processing, 9%. 
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Edelmann (2-color), 43%; average full- 


page ad in Jobber Topics, 13% 


Pittsburgh Corning (B&W), 38%; aver- 
age full-page, Food Engineering, 10%. 








Riveting With a Hammer in ; 


Blind or Open Applications 


What about hydro-flation ? 


idvantages of 


Elimination of special riveting tools can mean 
faster productwo, lower costs, oo down time 


}. K. BARRY 








SOUTHOO Division, South Chester Corporation, 236 fnduscrial Hwy. Lewer, Pa, 


Prodact Bssginevoriong ~ ful. 18 





in Temperature Regulating Valves — 








Southco (B&W), 55%; average full-page 
ad in Product Engineering, 9%. 


picture caption explaining the di- 
agram, and good long copy giving 
the history of the case. 

WILLIAM SMITH, _ International 
Nickel creative group head, BENJA- 
MIN PRIDE, art director, and LARS 
EKWURZEL, technical copy supervisor, 
all of Marschalk & Pratt, New York, 
got together on the copy and the 
layout. 

Each of the next three top-scoring 
ads looks more like an editorial fea- 
ture than an ad. In two of them, the 
advertiser’s signature is almost in- 
discernible at first glance, and in the 
third case it’s very subordinate. 

Is this good? Should an advertiser 
sacrifice quick name _ identification 
for high readership? Well, scores of 
54%, 55% and 39% suggest that 
those advertisers got both. 


*%In Power Engineering, Spence 
Engineering Co. tells about “Ad- 
vantages of Packless Construction 
in Temperature Regulating Valves.” 
Copy is informative, and the “sell” 
comes in indirectly. 

WILLIAM A. CATHER, account ex- 
ecutive, Michel-Cather & Co., New 
York, wrote the ad from the view- 
point of the power engineer, and 
GODFREY J. GAUMBERG, also of Michel- 
Cather, wisely illustrated the ad 
with two pictures, one of the entire 
valve arrangement and the other a 
close-up of the packless construc- 


LeTourneau-Westinghouse (B&W), 39%; 
average full-page, Rock Products, 12%. 


tion with a dotted line running to its 
place in the first picture. 

“Riveting with a Hammer in 
Blind or Open Applications” — an 
ad by Southco Division, South 
Chester Corp. in Product Engineer- 
ing — is a deliberate imitation of 
article style; in fact, the author’s 
name under the headline adds to 
the veri-similitude. The lower half 
of the ad is a collection of drawings 
showing “Recommended Applica- 
tions for Drive Riveting.” 


More proof . . Further proving 
that service-type copy works best in 
design publications are the second 
and third-ranking ads — a page of 
formulae on “How to Calculate 
Worm Gear Bearing Loads” by De- 
Laval and another in Armstrong 
Cork’s series of “Design Data on 
Adhesives.” 
*%“What about hydro-flation?” is 
the question at the top of LeTour- 
neau-Westinghouse’s topper in Rock 
Products. Then follows a long and 
technical explanation of the ad- 
vantages of inflating tractor tires 
with water. Basic material for the 
copy, and creative work in writing it 
were the joint effort of people too 
numerous to mention, according to 
Andrews Agency, Milwaukee, which 
handles the account. 

To recapitulate: Out of the 16 
top-scoring ads (two were tied for 


Spence (B&W), 54%; average full-page 
ad in Power Engineering, 14%. 


first place), we find that the read- 
ers agree with advertising prin- 
ciples in 12 of the cases. Four of 
these 12 are service-type ads, vir- 
tually free of “ad talk.” Only three 
are in any sense dramatic — Good- 
year’s “roll up” airplane, Shell’s 
goldfish bag, and Burlington’s soap 
tissue insert. Of the remaining five, 
two explain and sell the product, 
and three demonstrate the product 
by successful example. 


A flaw emerges .. But we're still 
puzzled by the performance of the 
four ads we couldn’t call “OK as in- 
serted.” Could there be something 
inherently compelling about con- 
crete form-tying devices, transistors 
(two winners), and cooling system 
analyzers, that causes them to com- 
mand high reader attention in spite 
of cluttered layout and absence of 
“promise” in the headline? 

Herein we see the flaw in ad 
readership ratings. How much does 
subject matter, how much does 
technique, contribute to the reader- 
ship? How can we learn about im- 
proving technique when we don’t 
know how much has to be attrib- 
uted to the product itself? 


Chasera 
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Chemical 
Engineers 
specify and 
BUY 341 
BRANDS 

of the basic 
materials and 
equipment — 
used in 
chemical 
process 
industries” 


CEP reaches the man 


in responsible charge 
in the C.P.I. 


* From the report of a recent 
study made for Chemical 
Engineering Progress. For a 
copy of the complete report, 
contact your CEP 
representative or write to: 


@ Chemical | 
Engineering 
Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





50th ANNIVERSARY—1958 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
In your advertising plans, include the 


| May 1958 Anniversary Issue! 
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Foreman wants ‘ammunition’ 
for communications battle 


# The article by Mr. Houlehen on 
page 57 of the April issue of mvpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING (“Are you selling 
from the inside out?”) has touched 
a spot close to my heart. The neces- 
sity for better communications with 
top management appears to be ap- 
parent to everyone except top man- 
agement. As a member of the 
“shop management—supervi- 
sion area” I mount a continuing 
battle for improvement. 

Mr. Houlehen’s article is of real 
practical value, especially the com- 
ments from foremen. Would it be 
possible to obtain five reprints for 
distribution to our top manage- 
ment? The article should make ex- 
tremely effective ammunition. 

Thank you for your help. 

WILLIAM B. GRIZZARD 

Foreman, Mix Metals Dept., 

Morris P. Kirk & Sons, Los An- 

geles 
[Five tearsheets coming up .. . Ed.] 


New Zealander wants to know 
more about brainstorming 


= We recently subscribed to your 
publication, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
and having read the first issue, we 
feel that IM will be of great benefit 
to our company. 

The undersigned has, of course, 
read and heard of the idea-produc- 
ing technique called “brainstorming” 
and would very much like to ap- 
ply this technique in our regular 
sales and production meetings. So 
far, however, we have been unable 
to obtain proper directives to con- 
duct this technique, and as we feel 
that you are quite familiar with it, 
we would very much appreciate to 
receive your recommendations and 
advice to apply same. 

Several reprints have been se- 
lected from your Editorial Index, 


but owing to foreign exchange 
limitations, we feel it may be more 
convenient to place the order 
through our local news agent. 
J. W. VANDERSYP 
Sales Manager, Steelcase Engi- 
neering Limited, Lower Hutt, 
New Zealand 
[The reprints are on their way. . . 


Ed.] 


Takes a dim view of trade 
show ‘dancing girls’ 


= I agree fully with readers Greif 
and Arnell (Letters to the Editor, 
IM, May) and what they have to 
say about trade show practices. 

Trade shows have taken on a 
sideshow air. Practically every 
booth is trying to outdo the other— 
mind you not with product demon- 
stration or application—but with all 
sorts of unrelated stunts. They 
bring in the crowds of course. But 
are they buying crowds or merely 
sightseers out for a lark or souvenir 
hunting? 

Companies are _ racking their 
brains thinking up newer and fan- 
cier gimmicks. Most of the stunts 
offend good taste. Even the reliable 
product demonstration motion pic- 
ture or slide show is beginning to 
take on the dancing girl aspect. 

It surprises me that brainstormers 
as yet have not discovered as a 
booth stunt the old army type ob- 
stacle course or sack race. In those 
games the product could be dangled 
in front of the contestant until he 
reaches the finish line. 

Another thing wrong with some 
shows is the fact that “the big boys” 





are always floating around some- 
where or upstairs (I am _ not 
against drinking) and leave their 
junior salesmen to do the talking for 
the company in the booth. Until 
such time as top brass decides 
to be out front and give intelligent 
answers to prospects, I take a dim 
view of the desirable effects trade 
shows are supposed to achieve. 
HUGO R. SCHRAMM 
Consultant, Filmtape Associates, 
Elmhurst, II. 


Business paper publishers 
please note 


= Congratulations on your article 
on “How to read a media preference 
study” in the May IM! 

We like to think we’re about as 
sharp as’ the next guy on indus- 
trial space buying, but Howard G. 
Sawyer came up with a couple 
points in his well-written report 
that we never thought of, and we’re 


grateful to you for putting them in 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING where we 
could see ‘em. 

I just hope some of our pub- 
lisher friends got as much out of 
the article as we did. 

DON ORLASKA 

Director of Media & Research, 

Andrews Agency, Milwaukee 


No agency-client conflict here 
- - how lucky can you get? 


# Thank you for the much-appre- 
ciated certificate from the Copy 
Chasers. 

It is my rare good fortune to have, 
in The Budd Company, a client who 
considers every advertisement, 
wherever it may appear, a show- 
window of the company and there- 
fore permits almost unlimited lati- 
tude in the development of its 
advertising. 

In the ten or more years that I 
have been writing Budd advertising, 
only once have I heard reference to 


the relation between space cost and 
preparation cost. It was a case 
where the preparation cost was 
three times the space cost. The com- 
ment was: “And it was worth it.” 
How lucky can you get? 
GRAHAM S. MASON 
Vice-President, Lewis & Gil- 
man Advertising, Philadelphia 
[Copy Chasers gave a “boost-of- 
the-month,” in IM’s October, 1956, 
issue to Mr. Mason and to Thomas 
Irons of Lewis & Gilman for their 
work on a 12-page Budd insert. The 
two admen also received Copy 
Chasers’ customary citation certifi- 


cate... Ed.] 


IM’s ad readership series 
gives Kewanee ‘proof of pay-off’ 


= I was naturally very much 
pleased to note the appearance of 
the Kewanee ad in your aarticle 
“Which ad attracted more readers?” 
appearing in the March issue of 


ntinued on page 190 





Says inserts are among 
admen’s ‘most valuable tools’ 


= Your feature articles concerning 
the “insert craze” in the April is- 
sue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING were 
most timely and informative. It has 
been our contention for some time 
that the correct use of the insert 
was one of the most valuable ad- 
vertising tools made available to 
professional advertising men. At 
Southern States, we have prepared 
foil inserts, two-page inserts and the 
other standard variety. Each build- 
ing season of the year we have used 
inserts to merchandise our bill of 
materials. We have heretofore per- 
forated in the gutter, but found 
very few dealers finding the per- 
foration. Therefore, it was neces- 
sary to devise an outstanding, well 
designed stock list for the spring 
of 1957 with a perforation our cus- 
tomers would see and use advan- 
tageously. 

Our 1957 Guide to Better Buy- 
ing, prepared for Southern States 
Iron Roofing Co., by George & 
Glover Advertising Agency of At- 
lanta (see cut, right), is unique for 
our purpose and, we feel, unique 
among inserts. This particular insert 


appeared in the May issue of South- 
ern Building Supplies, and you will 
note the ease of detaching the stock 
list without destroying pages in the 
publication. (The ad is a combina- 
tion gatefold and dutch door in- 
sert, with perforations on the verti- 
cal fold. See below.) 

We hope that this particular in- 


from SPRING BUILDING 
and HOME IMPROVEMENT 


Here is the one combination for service 
and profit throughout the South! 


sert will be of interest to you. May 
we, at this time, also express our 
appreciation for the very fine arti- 
cles which appear monthly in your 
publication. 
WALTER J. GANS, JR. 
Advertising and Sales Promo- 
tion Manager, Southern States 
Iron Roofing Co., Atlanta 


ontinued on page 190 


This is your Guide te a one-stop source of supply 


ALUMINUM ROOFINE AAI 
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LESMEN E ; 
Ww ANTED 7 


$10,000 REWARD ~ 


Somewhere there are a few sales- 
men with abilities as unique as 
this thumbprint. Dissatisfied where 
they are, they seek the challenge 
of a $10,000 to $20,000 sales oppor- 
tunity. We are over 50 years old, 
highly rated and the leaders in the 
fields of human relations training 
and sales building. We have a few 
protected territories where out- 
standing men can find themselves 
and realize their true earnings 
potential selling our services to top 
executives. All replies held in strict 
confidence. Write R. C. Montgom- 
ery for details. 


THE STEVENS-DAVIS CO. 
600 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill 





if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhettan Bidg. 


for over 71 years the leading 
journe! of the coal industry 








MARKET RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 


Young man with Bachelor's degree in 
Marketing; also, some engineering training. 
Manufacturer recording and controlling in- 
struments; central Connecticut. Work in- 
volves field surveys on instruments for 
process manufacturing and utilities; sales 
and market potential analyses. Salary: 
$7,000 approximately, depending on ex- 
perience. Write Box 541, c/o Industrial 
Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, 
Mm. 














When Chain Saw Peo- 
ple Seek Chain Saw In- 
formation They turn to 
Chain Saw Age. 


Founded 1952 
Portland 66, Oregon 4) jim Conroy 








FRIENDLY PROSPECTS 
BUY QUICKER 


Get on “first name" terms with your 
list by using the Let's Have Better Mot- 
toes Association monthly direct mail. 
Copyright iicense exclusive by type of 
business and sales territory. Write for 
details. 

GYMER—2125 E. 9th St., Cleveland 15. 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 189 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Needless to 
say we were pleased, too, with the 
results of the study although it 
shows us that there is still much 
to be accomplished in pulling the 
cost ratios of our trade advertising 
up. This, however, is not the pri- 
mary purpose of my letter but 
rather to ask your permission to 
reproduce the article in its en- 
tirety for distribution to our sales- 
men in the field for I believe 
strongly in merchandising Kewa- 
nee’s advertising to our sales force. 

With the appearance of this arti- 


cle in the March issue, a plus value 
to me is the fact that I have addi- 
tional proof for my management 
that the format that has been es- 
tablished in our current advertising 
is paying off. This and other arti- 
cles, ideas and information which 
appear from time to time in your 
magazine INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
have helped me a great deal in many 
ways in my job here at Kewanee 
Boiler Division. 
Cc. K. FERGUSON 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Manager, Kewanee Boiler Div., 
American-Standard & Standard 
Sanitary Corp., Kewanee, IIl. 
[Reprint permission granted. . . Ed.] 





Copy chief chases Copy Chasers 
.. wants missing words 


s Thanks to the Copy Chasers for 
what they had to say about that 
Babcock & Wilcox ad I conceived 
and wrote (IM, June, p. 184, see 
below), but if they look over their 
shoulders they can see Joe Delibert 
of B&W, our Doug Lawrence, our 
artist Steve Rand (who was re- 
sponsible for the layout), and me 
chasing the be-jinkers out of them. 

The copy, as reproduced by the 
Copy Chasers, dropped out seven 
words that make all the difference 
in the world in the sense of the 


fourth paragraph quoted. 
A correction is in order. 
CORNELIUS A. CARTY 
Copy Chief, O. S. Tyson & Co., 
New York 
[The Copy Chasers send their apolo- 
gies. Here’s the way that paragraph 
should have read: “Modern B&W 
boiler design permits uninterrupted 
furnace operation with a_ single 
boiler, eliminating the problem of 
a two-boiler arrangement with its 
costly cross-over flue design and 
refractory maintenance.” The seven 
important missing words were, “ 
eliminating the problem of a two- 
Yo ® 


boiler .. 





How to Cut Processing Costs in 
Metallurgical Plants 


BAW Pulverized-Coai Firing Systeme 


and Meat Recovery Units Help Do the Job 


The Weiamne Pome Cooper Company's tasthe tens 
Ce 


La DreeneBoring en Corcatantay Praee: 
leh ae eres re tthe ene Se 








Index to Advertisers 





“Aeronautical Engineering Review 92 
Age Publications Ltd. 162 
“American Artisan ; <i 
“American Ceramic Society 112 
American Chemical Society, The 8-9 
“American City, The 115 
American Gas Journal 143 
“American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers 188 
“American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers _...... 28, 102-103 
American Institute of Mining, Metal- 
lurgical & Petroleum Engineers 28 
“American Metal Market . 142 
“American Rocket Society _.. 10-11 
“American Society of Civil 
Engineers, The 
“American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 28, 36 
“American Society of Tool Engineers, 
The Insert Between 32-33 
“Appliance Manufacturer : 148 
“Applied Hydraulics : 90 
Art Mart Service 174 
*“A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and 
Directory 28, 36 
“Associated Construction Publications 
, 30-31 
* Astronautics 10-11 
*Automotive Industries 129 
*Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 164 
Black Diamond 190 
*Boxboard Containers 87 
*Bramson Publishing Co. 
Insert Between 160-161 
Brick & Clay Record 32 
Brown, Arthur, & Bros. 169 
*Business Week : 93 
*Carbide Engineering 125 
“Ceramic Bulletin 112 
Ceramic Industry 117 
Chain Saw Age 190 
Chase Publications, Dana 155 
“Chemical Engineering 119, 134-135 
“Chemical Engineering Progress 28, 188 
“Chemical Processing 159 
“Chemical Week 33 
*Chilton Company 26-27, 138-139 
“Chilton Publications 
Insert Between 96-97, 129, 138-139 
*Civil Engineering 28, 147 
“Cleaning and Laundry Age 16 
Cleworth Publishing Co., Inc. 104, 105 
“Commercial Refrigeration & Air 
Conditioning 90 
*“Coal Mining 157 
*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 
22, 133, 4th Cover 
*Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 22 
“Construction 30-31 
“Construction Bulletin 30-31 
“Construction Digest 30-31 
“Construction News 30-31, 169 
Construction World 16 
*Constructioneer 30-31 
Consulting Engineer : 174 
“Copp & Associates, Wm. C. 149, 171 
*Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, The _ 141 
*Daily Journal of Commerce 158 
“Dairy Industries Catalog 141 
“Display Sales 171 
*Dixie Contractor, The 30-31 
*Dodge Corp., F. W. 68-69 
*Drilling ; 86 
*Drilling Contractor 166 
“Electric Light & Power 6-7 
“Electrical Engineering 28, 102-103 
“Electrical Manufacturing 24-25 
“Electronic Design 83 
*Electronic Engineers Master 177 
“Engineering & Contract Record 183 


28, 147 


Engineering Society Publications 28 
*Flow 90 
“Food Business 12-13 
“Food Processing : 12-13 
“Foundry . Insert Between 144-145 
“Gage Publishing Co. 24-25 
“Gardner Publications, Inc. 29 
*Grinding and Finishing 125 
*Gulf Publishing Co. 122-123 
Gymer, Frederick E. 190 
Hartwig Displays : 84 
“Hayden Publishing Corp. 83 
“Haywood Publishing Co. 6-7, 87, 153 
“Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 23 
“Hitchcock Publishing Co. 4, 5, 125 
Home Appliance Builder 100 
*Ice Cream Review, The 141 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 8-9 
“Industrial Equipment News 85 
“Industrial Heating 161 
“Industrial Laboratories Publishing Co. 166 
“Industrial Marketing 172-173 
“Industrial Packaging j 153 
“Industrial Press, The 72 
“Industrial Publications, Inc. _ 32, 117, 137 
“Industrial Publishing Corporation, The 90 
Industrial Woodworking 105 
“Industry & Welding 90 
Institute of Appliance Manufacturers 100 
“Institute of Radio Engineers, Inc., The 178 
“Institute of The Aeronautical Sciences 92 
“Iron Age _ Insert Between 96-97, 138-139 
*Iron & Steel Engineer 163 
Journal of Metals 28 
“Journal of Petroleum Technology 151 
*Keeney Publishing Co. 23, 121 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 73 
*Law and Order 171 
Letter Shop Inc., The 156 
*“Lumberman, The 16 
“Machine and Tool Blue Book 125 
*Machine & Tool Directory 125 
“Machine Design _ Insert Between 128-129 
*Machinery 72 
“MacLean Publications Limited, Hugh 
Cc. 107, 183 
*“MacRae’s Blue Book 114 
*Manufacturing and Industrial 
Engineering 107 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 
Masonry Building 
*Mass Transportation 4, 
*Mass Transportation’s Directory 
“Material Handling Illustrated 
“Materials In Design Engineering 
*“McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
2nd Cover, 14-15, Insert Between 
16-17, 33, 34-35, Insert Between 
64-65, 88-89, 93, 109, 119, 134-135 
*Mechanical Catalog 28 
“Mechanical Engineering 28, 36 
Metal Products Mfg. 155 
*Michigan Contractor & Builder 30-31 
*Mid-West Contractor 30-31 
*Milk Dealer, The 141 
*Milk Products Journal, The 141 
“Mill & Factory 4th Cover 
“Miller Freeman Publications 16 
Mining Engineering 28 
*Mining World 16 
“Mississippi Valley Contractor 
*Modern Industrial Press, The 
“Modern Machine Shop 
“Modern Office Procedures 
“Modern Railroads 
Nation's Business 
National Creative Sales, Inc. 
*“New England Construction 
*New England Equipment Dealer 169 


“New Equipment Digest _ Facing Page 145 
New York Times, The 
*Nucleonics 
“Occupational Hazards 
Oil and Gas Equipment 
Oil & Gas Heat 
Oil and Gas Journal, The 
“Olsen Publishing Co., The 
“Pacific Builder and Engineer 
*Pacific Fisherman 
Pacific Laundry & Cleaning Journal 
*Pacific Work Boat 
“Paper Trade Journal lll 
“Penton Publications 
Insert Between 128-129, 144-145 
Perrygraf Corp. 132 
Petroleum Engineer, The 131 
Petroleum Engineer Publishing Co., 
The 131, 143 
Petroleum Publishing Company, Inc. 146 
“Petroleum Refiner 122-123 
“Petroleum Week Insert Between 64-65 
“Pipe Line Industry 122-123 
*Pit and Quarry 2 
*Plant Engineering 20-21 
Plastics World 104 
*Power 14-15 
“Precision Metal Molding 90 
“Proceedings of the I.R.E. 178 
*Product Engineering Insert Between 16-17 
*Production Insert Between 160-161 
*Public Works 71 
*Pulp and Paper 16 
Purchasing 133 
Purchasing News 
149, 156, 158, 162, 164, 169, 171, 175 
“Putman Publishing Co. 12-13, 159 
“Reinhold Publishing Corp. 8-9, 181 
Reply-O-Letter, The 101 
“Rocky Mountain Construction 30-31 
“Rubber Age 161 
“Rubber Red Book 161 
Sander Wood Engraving Co. 174 
“Saturday Evening Post, The 94-95 
*School Bus Trends 
Sea & Pacific Motor Boat 
“Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 
*Signal 
“Smith, Harry W.. Inc. 
*Smith Publishing Co., W. R. C. 
“Southwest Builder & Contractor 
“Steel Processing and Conversion 
“Steel Publications, Inc. 
Stevens-Davis Co., The 
Sweet's Catalog Service 
“Technical Publishing Co, 
Telefilm Incorporated 
*Texas Contractor 
*Textile Industries 
*Textile World 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 
*Thomas Register 
*Timberman, The 
Time 3rd Cover 
“Tool Engineer, The Insert Between 32-33 
“United Catalog Publishers 177 
“Vance Publishing Corp. 162 
“Wall Street Journal 126, 127 
“Watson Publications, Inc. 116, 148, 168 
“Welding Illustrated 
“Western Baker 
“Western Builder 
Western Building 
“Western Canner and Packer 
Wittner Advertising, Fred 
“Wood and Wood Products 
“Wood Working Digest 
“Wood Working Directory 
“World Mining 
“World Oil 
Wurst, Henry, Inc. 
Zepp Photo Service 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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_ EDITORIALLY 
. SPEAKING 


NIAA Looks Ahead 


In his statesmanlike acceptance speech as chairman 
of the National Industrial Advertisers Association, R. C. 
Sickler, of Du Pont, spelled out for the members of 
the association some of the great policy decisions which 
it will have to make in the immediate future. And he 
announced the membership of a task force which will 
work with him in providing a blueprint to guide the 
development of the association during the coming years. 

The key to his thinking is the emergence of a new 
era in marketing, in which the advertising executive as 
part of the marketing team must play a more important 
role in helping his company to achieve its goals. While 
great progress has been made by industrial advertising 
men in creating better liaison with sales, distribution, 
market research, merchandising and other marketing 
functions, the closer integration of all activities which 
have to do with building customers and translating 
their needs into products and services will require a 
still greater broadening of their thinking and still closer 
coordination of promotional programs with over-all 
marketing objectives. 

“A new marketing era is here,’ Mr. Sickler de- 
clared, “and it will require new selling approaches that 
may result in revolutionary changes in industrial ad- 
vertising.” 

Along with the new concept of industrial advertising 
as an integral part of marketing must come consider- 
ation of how the NIAA can best serve its members and 
the industrial marketing field under the new conditions 
with which they will be confronted. That is why he 
suggested that NIAA must take a long look at itself, 
reevaluate its position and redefine its future. 

Some of the alternatives which the new chairman 
offered as possible roads for the NIAA to follow in the 
future are the following: 

1. “We should remain pretty much as we are— a con- 
federation of chapters, with a small but efficient head- 
quarters organization to establish communication be- 
tween chapters and provide a limited number of serv- 
ices. 

2. “Or we should reorganize to serve the well-rounded 
industrial advertising man of the future, with services 
to help him become an important member of the mar- 
keting team. 

3. “Or we should change our entire purpose and be- 
come an industrial marketing organization.” 

The task force which Mr. Sickler announced at the 
convention, and with which he met almost immediate- 
ly thereafter, is well qualified to discuss the road ahead 
for NIAA. Its membership includes management coun- 
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selors, market research authorities, marketing spe- 
cialists, agency presidents and advertising and sales 
promotion managers. 

One of the subjects which will undoubtedly be given 
consideration in their discussions is the question of 
adopting company memberships instead of the indi- 
vidual memberships which have been the rule since the 
NIAA was established in 1922. One of the reasons why 
this proposal will have careful consideration is obvious. 
Since the industrial advertising manager is a member 
of a marketing team, the association might want to 
make its services available to other executives serving 
with him on the team. Provision for company mem- 
berships would make this easily possible. 

Under such a program it might also be possible to 
establish a dues structure having relationship to sales 
volume and advertising expenditures. Company mem- 
berships might well give the association financial sup- 
port which would enable it to undertake many more 
member services than are possible with the tight budg- 
et under which it has had to operate in the pagt. 

Dick Sickler has outlined a study of NI nd its 
future course of action which should be of @Mormous 
benefit to individual members and to business and mar- 
keting in general. While it will take time to develop 
a blueprint for future action in complete detail, I am 
confident that his clear thinking will provide leadership 
which will enable the association to go forward with 
the assurance that its services have been adapted to 
the needs of the times and to the opportunities which 
lie ahead for all of those in industrial marketing. 


Ba) 


G. D. Crain Jr., Publisher 








THE TIME READER*..as seen by Tt” 
























































HOBBYIST 





circulation 





2,100,000 


* TIME offers the biggest concentrated audience of best customers 
and influential people in the United States today. Nevertheless, 
Henderson exaggerates. Not all TIME readers are in vaults. 











can the publications you advertise in 


cover it as soon as it appears? 


New buying power is very important for any , 


industrial marketer. New plants—new branches 
of old plants—and new people with the author- 
ity to initiate requisitions, to specify, to buy. 


What guarantee do you have that your publi- 
cation advertising is carrying your sales mes- 
sages to these very important sources of new 
business as fast as they appear? 


Miit & Factory can and does cover this vital 
market for new business because its circulation 
is built by local industrial salesmen who know 
their territories like you know your own back- 
yard—who know about a new plant, a new 
branch, a new man with buying power, the 
way you know about the first crocus of Spring 
in your garden. 


Here is a sales force as unlike any group of sub- 
scription canvassers as you might imagine— 


1,724 industrial salesmen, making over two 
million plant calls a year, who must know the 
men in their sales territories who can initiate 
requisitions, specify, buy—because these are 
the men they must sell. 


These 1,724 industrial salesmen are employed 
by 146 of the leading industrial distributor 
organizations in the country—selected with 
extreme care because they are Franchised dis- 
tributors for Mitt & Factory. They pay for 
the subscriptions to this publication for the 
men their salesmen identify as important buy- 
ing influences for the products they sell—the 
same men that your salesmen must sell whether 
you sell direct or through distributors. If you 
want your advertising to cover important new 
buying power as soon as it appears, MILL & 
Factory is the publication that can cover it 
for you. 


Mill & Factory reaches the men, 
regardless of title, 


Mill « Factory 


your salesmen must see to sell. 


Mill « Factory 


a Conover-Mast publication NB 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











